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L_Jalton Adding - Calculating Machines 





are Increasing the Efficiency of the Nation 


The 


U. S. Government 


tabulates the figure 
facts of the nation on 
upwards of 


3000 
DALTONS 
\ 


The U. ‘S. Steel Cor- 

ration uses over 300 

tons. The Penn- 
sylvania R. R. uses 
over 200 Daltons. The 
American Radiator Co. 
uses over 75 Daltons, 
and over 40,000 other 
buyers recognize Dal- 
ton superiority. 











‘Pacunends upon thousands of women filling the industrial gaps. 
Promptly, quietly they have taken hold of buying, banking, merchan- 
dising, accounting. with a willingness and efficiency that have won the 
admiration of the world. 


But there will be none too many. In our offices we can conserve and 
guard their time with simpler, faster office machinery. Choose your 
adding-calculating machines with an eye for the beginner; choose the 
10-KEY DALTON because it eliminates the training period—there is 
only one key for each figure. 


It is the machine that a// can use. It puts each figure in its proper decimal column 
automatically. It meets the speed requirements of modern business thru a scien- 
tifically arranged keyboard for touch operation—permitting the novice to self-train 
into an expert, able to handle double the ordinary volume of adding and listing with 
less fatigue. 


The Dalton has a greater range of work than any other machine 


The DALTON is much more than the simplest, fastest of all adding machines. 
It multiplies as easily as it adds. It adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, figures 
interest, chain discounts, adds two totals at once, makes out statements, tabulates, etc. 


Get a Dalton demonstration on your work 


You canconly judge a DALTON thru personal Look for the name “DALTON” in the phone 
demonstration. Its service is worth investigat- book of -a:hundred leading cities or let us send 
ing, and a DALTON will be demonstrated in you full.details by.mail. .A machine that saves 
your office without obligation. more ‘hours, that conserves more labor, in- 
creases the efficiency of the nation. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO, 
129 Beech Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADDINGAND | 
CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Westclox 


— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





On time for war time 


OUR country depends 
upon you. You depend 
upon your clock. Prompt- 
ness is good proof of loyalty 
these days. 


This war is a race against time. 
Ships, munitions, food must be 
rushed along. !very minute counts. 
Everyone knows it. 

To-day the good alarm clack 
takes an important place in the 
home. It starts the day on time. 


It tells honest time all day. It isa 


practical, economical, time-saving 
tool—the kind you need in war 
time. 


Westclox alarms are well-known, well- 
liked. Their timekeeping wins them 
friends everywhere. 

The Western Clock Company is doing 
its utmost to supply its share of the alarm 
clocks this country wants and needs to- 
day. The demand is greater than ever 


before. The supply is not big enough to 
meet it. 
Take good care of your alarmclock . Think how important 


it is to you in times like these. Try to get as much good 
service out of your clock as the maker built into it. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


BigBen BabyBen FPocketBen America Lookout Ironclad Bingo ‘Sleep Meter 


La Salle, Ill, U.S. A. 





Factories at Peru, III. 
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What chance does your boy or girl 
have to be one of the nation’s leaders in 
future years? It depends not only on 
education but on mental environment and 
the will to succeed. 


If you knew how many successful men 
and women of today were readers of 
St. Nicholas in their youth, you would 
not hesitate to subscribe to this magazine 
for your own children. You would sub- 
scribe if it cost ten times as much. 


St. Nicholas is a real influence in the 
lives of its readers. It cultivates. It in- 
spires. It stimulates ambition. It isa 
healthful-minded friend to boys and girls 
in the vital, formative period of youth. 


St. Nicholas is a real magazine. It has 
fascinating stories, lots of them, but all 
clean and wholesome. Its tales of ad- 
venture and discovery and scienve and 
nature are instructive and interesting. 


There is a monthly review of world 
events, written especially for youthful 
minds. The department of patriotic 
work is timely. ‘The stories and games 
and verses for little folks are delightful. 


Best of all, St. Nicholas gives its 
readers something todo. TheSt. Nicholas 
League competitions have encouraged 
thousands of budding artists and writers 
and amateur photographers. All their 


S™NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 





most promising work is published in the 
magazine and gold: and silver badges are 
given. 


Do this for your children’s future. Give 
them St. Nicholas now. 


St. Nicholas is one of the few things that 
have not advanced in price. ‘The cost is 
but $3 per year, less than a cent a day — 
a mighty small investment when you con- 
sider the dividends it will pay in the mind- 
development of your children. Better 
still, take advantage of our Special Sub- 
scription offer of 2 years for $5. : 


There is no finer Christmas or birthday 
gift than St. Nicholas. Send check or 
money order to St. Nicholas, Subscription 
Dept. K-1, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 














Fo ay Fonily and ye yy ianguage oui by ae) 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s yrostent Linguistry 
s and recommended ucators in leading colleges. 
M.C., French Mili: 


with records) 

ie Soldions. Write for and Free Trial Offer. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD © 
902 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 46th N.Y. 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Ward-Belmont School 32.0 women 


Offers a six-year course of study embracing two years of 
college. Meets exacting demands of a most discriminating 

tronage. For information address THE — 
Bru ONT HzIGHTS, Box F, NASHVILLE, TENN. 








BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


3 000 Comme Pabiie Accountants in v. gt 
¥ $0 $10,000 a year. We train you by mail 
. P. A. Examinations or executive ‘accoun 









The Digest School 
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SS appear in Di 

October. he October 5th issue 
of ea 
school. wi suggest that you write for catalogs 
and special information to any of the institutions 
listed =r or we will gladly answer your direct 
am. Latest data ay oe by one who visits 
the schools is always on hand. Price, locality, 
size of school, age of child, are all factors to be 
consider ake your inquiry as definite as is 
possible and receive ti tion by 
writing to the schools or direct to the 


School Department of 
The Literary Digest. 
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Built for War, Yet 
Ready for Peace 


The Truscon Steel Building 
shown above has been erected by 
a large industry to enable it to 
carry on its program of war-time 
production. It admirably fulfills 
its present purpose; but it readily 
can be adapted to peace time 
uses. At any time this Truscon 
Steel Building can be enlarged 
or reduced in size, or taken down 
and re-erected in a new location, 
without loss or depreciation. 

Permanent and fireproof, yet 
quickly built, Truscon Steel Build- 
ings consist of standard inter- 
changeable panels—forming doors, 


+. 


windows and walls. These build- 
ings are furnished in any length, 
various heights and widths up to 
100 feet. (See accompanying diagrams.) 
Important industries using Truscon 
Steel Buildings include Ford Motor 
Co. , Studebaker Corporation, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., American Can 
Co., Parke Davis & Co., American 
Car & Foundry Co., Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., Eastman Kodak Co., 
Standard Oil Co., American I[nter- 
national Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Great Lakes Engineering Co., 
Prest-O-Lite Co. , Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., and U. S. Government. 


I} you need a new building, write us stating 


approximate size, or return coupon below. 


TRUSCON 
STEEL CO 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


has | 


TRUSCON 


STEEL CO. ; 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Send catalog a 


information on Trusce 


Steel Buildings. . 
ng ft. wide. 
high, to be used for 
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A Thief— 
She? 


ND YET—with a shiver she told him all the 
sordid story! The stage life—the nights of 
drunkenness—the days of remorse for her sin— 
all was poured out in the desperate tale. But he 
loved her in spite of all, and—then came the as- 
tounding truth—the unexpected twist 
—that makes O. Henry the most 
eagerly read of American story-tellers 


0. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories—One Long Novel 

One soldier in France had with him a 
volume of O. Henry which was split up 
into as many parts as there were stories, 
distributed and used until the print had 
worn away. 

Across the dark war clouds that hover 
over the world today, there is one ray of light 
that cheers and heartens—it is O. HENRY. 

England is reading him and loving him as 
» she never did before. France is turning to 
him to lighten her sorrow. 

Now that America has gone into this great 
; war for right—we,too,read him more than ever. 


% FREE 6 Volumes 


JACK LONDON 


His name has spread over the earth. Imi- 
tators have risen about him in a cloud—fiat- 
> terers of his genius. He was a Norseman of 

5 the western coast. Through him we may drop 
our weight of every-day fears and deal with 
men—for he was bolder than all his io 
See life with him in the rough—life, palpita- 

ting—latent—real. Get his best work abso- 
iutely free of charge. 


WHY THE PRIGE ON THE went EDITION 
F THERE I 
MUST GO tl UP! 


Here’s a note from the manager of the 
manufacturers to the sales manager of the 
Review jews: 


“Several days ago contracted for 


we are 

ne books, but 
m’t = another ccrap of, paper :at 
the old a poten 28 I am worried about 


Take that to heart. It means that 
there may never be another edition of 
O. HENRY—and if there is, it will cost 
much more. And there is but little of the 
old edition left. Get your set while you 
can. Get it at the low price. Send the 
coupon ‘now—today. ever again will 
go or any other books be made at such 

price. Send the coupon NOW— 

TODAY_-AT ONCE—or you will be too late. 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 30 Irving Place, New York 
REVIEW O1 OF RE REVIEWS 00. 00., 80 Irving Place, New York. 

Send me on a charges paid by you, 0. Henry’s works in 
12 volumes. gold tops. the 6-volume set of J; 
- If I kee; ‘ee books, 
months for the 0. Henry set only and retain the pf. London set 
without charge. Otherwise I will, within ten — return 









sets at your expense. Lit. Dig. 10-19-18 
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that is possible to typists. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute 


Guaranteed ! 


Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring 
skill on the typewriter has been discov- 
ered. Almost over night it has revolution- 
ized the whole typewriting situation. 
Already thougends of stenographers and 
other typewriter users who never exceeded 
thirty to forty words a minute, are writing 
80 to 100 words with half the effort and 
with infinitely greater accuracy than they 
ever could before, 
and they 
are earning 
salaries in- 
creased in 
proportion. 


















Nothing Else Like It 


Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with any 
system of the past. There has never been anything like 
it before. It is as different from the old touch system as 


day is from night. Special Gymnastic Finger-Training 
Exercises bring results in days that ordinary methods 
will not produce in months. It is the greatest step in 
typewriting since the typewriter itself was invented — 
already its success has become nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken up 
this system are hundreds of graduates of business colleges 
and special typewriting courses— many were so-called 
touch writers— yet there has not been a single one who 
hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed and accuracy, 
and the salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a 
week (their former pay) to $25, $30 and even $40 weekly. 
And the new way is amazingly easy for anyone—there 
are only 10 lessons and they can be quickly learned at 


ae New Catalog Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this 
new meth But we have prepared a a catalog which 
telis all about it in complete detail, which is free to those 
interested. It is a big 32-page catalog brimful of eye- 
opening ideas and valuable information. It explains 
how this unique new method will quickly make your 
fingers strong and dexterous, bring them under perfect 
control, make them extremely rapid in their movements— 
pe J in a few short weeks you can transform your type- 

make it easy, accurate Ly amazingly speedy 
—a this and much more is told in d o instruc- 
tion book ever written, no matter what it cost, ever told 
so plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert type- 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
make your work easier—if you want to put more money 
in your pay envelope—get our catalog at once. It 
will be a revelation to you as to the speed and salary 
or letter NOW, 
before you forget. Address, e Tulloss School, 
3250 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


What You Need to Know About Enf@lish is told pleas- 
antly and interestingly in “Essentials of English Speech and 
Literature,” by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. “A fasci- 
nating book. Scholarly, lively, interesting.”—The Globe, New 
Vork. Third Revised Edition. Cloth, 418 pages, $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.62. Funk & WaGNALLs Company, New York. 


Minne-Wawa Camp School for Girls 


High school subjects and all winter sports. Also subjects 
for girls who are too young to go to college. 

Address Mr. and Mrs. M. A. EBERT, 
Tomahawk Lake, Oneida Co., Wisconsin 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 

become a certified Publi: Ccst A tant; go into busi- 
ness for yourself ; de: demand for expert sccoun Aapiamacts the 
supply; our sradu mye Fg Sd ase ues 
| pnp — hh Write for booklet and special offer. 

We have no solicitors. 














Institute, 188 Pullman Bldg., New York 





























en! HUBBARD, Founder of The Roycroft 
Lost on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915 


Did The 
Kaiser 
Kill 
Elbert 
Hubbard 


Because He Wrote 


“Who Lifted The 
Lid Off Hell?” 


OME say that the Kaiser 
in his blind wrath sent 
the U-boat to sink the 
Lusitania because Elbert 

Hubbard was aboard. Elbert Hub- 
bard named the Kaiser a ‘‘ Mastoid 
Degenerate”” and told about his 
withered arm and leaky ear. When 
Hubbard was called to Europe to 
write fron: first-hand information 
for the American People the Kaiser 
knew what to expect. Then the 
Sayville Wireless sputtered spite- 
fully—a Sub slipped out from Kiel 
and the Lusitania never reached 
port! Elbert Hubbard died, but his 
indictment of the German tyrant 
lives! 

Order the book, Who Lifted the Lid 
and learn why The Hohenzollern 
was afraid to let the man who wrote 
it write any more! 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York. 
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Take a look at this cross section of the GENCO Safege Blade. 
1 Note the broad back, the concave grind, and the bevel above 
the edge. Any expert on cutting-steel. will tell you ‘this is the 
proper shape for the ideal shaving edge. 


2 You can renew this razor’s edge by stropping it on the palm 4 Simply by flipping back that guard, you can cleanse this 
of your hand. razor without running water. 














See that guard? This razor has a standard blade, such as bar- 
bers use, but‘that guard protects your face while shaving. It 
also shields that keen, enduring cutting edge so that nothing can 
reach and turn it. You can drop this razor and not nick its blade. 


J This Razor Saves Razor-quality 
Steel and Money 


HE GENCO Safege has one blade 
he for a lifetime. It has the con- 
cave grind and beveled edge that all 
? professionals use. It is equipped with 
a simple, removable guard. * The re- 
sult is a professional razor you can use 


and afterward cleanse thoroughly 
without running water. This is the 
razor that you can use with com- 
plete safety—on a rocking train, 
aboard a lurching ship, in trench or 
dug-out under fire. 















” : 
nt ee oe ee Its first-cost is low. It has no up- 
he The GENCO Safege has the advan- keep costs. And it’s an instrument 
. tages of both types of razors and the enabling you to shave yourself with 
4 faults of neither. No complements the speed and smoothness of a 
™ of new blades are required, which barber. 

n saves razor-quality steel for our Gov- ’ 

0 ernment and money for you. The Whatever your shaving preferences 
n edge is the famous GENCO profes- — standard blade or safety — there is 
e sional razor edge, which is firm and a GENCO type of razor with the 
a ios ol ania famous GENCO edge that you can 
. . wry va 

4 shave with for a lifetime. We guar- 
4 This is the razor that you can antee that edge. “GENCO Razors 
s shave with, wipe the lather from, must make good or we will.’’ 

it 

; Geneva Cutlery Corporation, 235 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 






Makers of the renowned GENCO professional razors 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade Razors in the World 






The price of the 
GENCO Safege 
is $3. 
Don’t pay more. 
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Good fabrics are 
‘900d business”’ 


hy eae one thing you 
an’t lose sight of if you 
want clothes that last and save 
—get good fabrics. Prices are 
higher; and in. many clothes, 
fabric-quality is lower. Ours 
isn’t. 
We make our clothes of lasting fabrics, 
as always; we guarantee your satisfac- 
tion with fabric, style, wear, tailoring, 


dye — as we always have. You pay 
more for such clothes but they’re worth it. 


Our clothes are all wool. 
‘Har Schaffner & Marx 


Clothes that save 


‘: ke ‘ 
« by 
a alta: Tei 
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Copyright, 1918, Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY AND THE PEOPLE’S REPLY 


end secret diplomacy, it was perhaps fitting that the German 

peace bid addrest to the head of the American Government 
had such a clear, direct, and categorical answer from the 
American people themselves, for while President Wilson was 
carefully preparing a counter-offensive to meet the Prussian 
peace offensive, the spokesmen for the American people in Con- 
gress, on the street, and in the newspapers, were telling what they 
thought of Prince Maximilian’s request for an armistice. They 
were telling it, various editors remark, witha unanimity which 
has never been equaled in this or in any other warring country, 
and the answer of the American people came in phrases like 
the New York Tribune’s: ‘‘We demand the unconditional sur- 
render of Germany, and we prefer to receive it on German soil.” 

Our people were clearly ready for a curt rejection of the Ger- 
man overtures such as the earlier Austrian note met with at the 
White House. They were naturally surprized when, expecting 
to be thrilled by a battle-ery, they found themselves called upon 
calmly to appraise a cautious and clever diplomatic maneuver. 
In Washington, according to one correspondent, twenty-four 
hours’ study of President Wilson’s note pretty well did away 
with the original disappointment of those who had looked for a 
flat refusal to entertain any proposition emanating from Ger- 
many. Everybody, says another writer, exprest disappoint- 
ment on first reading; then, after hours of thought, two camps 
formed: those who considered it a splendid piece of strategy 
and the equivalent of a demand for surrender, and those who 
held it ‘‘a weak invitation to a lot of peace talk” which might 
even impair the morale of the Allied armies. Editorial com- 
ment naturally split along similar lines. Germany’s first 
announcement of her willingness to meet the President’s con- 
ditions found opinion here likewise divided. Those who 
dreaded any “conversation with the Hun” agreed with the 
Memphis Commercial-A ppeal that “a most dangerous situation 
for the Allies’? had been brought about, and shared its fear 
that ‘‘the arch-criminal among nations may escape with its 
hide.”” Strong supporters of the President’s diplomatic move, on 
the other hand, remained confident that if the German answer 
were not the “unconditional surrender’? Secretary McAdoo 
and others understood it to be, Mr. Wilson could be depended 
upon to use it so as to bring about either such a surrender 
or a complete exposure of German double-dealing. 

Since further discussion of the President’s note would not be 
intelligible without reference to the actual words of the com- 
munications with Berlin, it may be well to quote the documents 
at this point. On October 6 the German Chancellor dispatched 
this note through the Swiss Government to President Wilson: 


So WE ARE FIGHTING FOR DEMOCRACY and to 


“The German Government requests the President of the 
United States to take in hand the restoration of peace, acquaint 
all the belligerent states of this request, and invite them to 
send plenipotentiaries for the purpose of opening negotiations. 


“It accepts the program set forth by the President of the 
United States in his message to Congress on January 8, and in 
his later pronouncements, especially his speech of September 27, 
as a basis for peace negotiations. 

‘With a view to avoiding further bloodshed, the German 
Government requests the immediate conclusion of an armistice 
on land and water and in the air.” 

On the 8th, Secretary of State Lansing sent this note to 
Germany through the Swiss legation at Washington: 

‘Before making reply to the request of the Imperial German 
Government, and in order that that reply shall be as candid 
and straightforward as the momentous interests involved re- 
quire, the President of the United States deems it necessary to 
assure himself of the exact meaning of the note of the Imperial 
Chancellor. Does the Imperial Chancellor mean that the 
Imperial German Government accepts the terms laid down by 
the President in his address to the Congress of the United States 
on the 8th of January last and in subsequent addresses, and 
that its object in entering into discussions would be only to 
agree \upon the practical details of their application? 

“The President feels bound to say with regard to the sug- 
gestion of an armistice that he would not feel at liberty to pro- 
pose a ceSsation of arms to the governments with which the 
Government of the United States is associated against the Central 
Powers so long as the armies of those Powers are upon their 
soil. The good faith of any discussion would manifestly depend 
upon the consent of the Central Powers immediately to with- 
draw their forces everywhere from invaded territory. The 
President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the Im- 
perial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authori- 
ties of the Empire who have so far conducted the war. He deems 
the answer to these questions vital from every point of view.” 

On October 12, Foreign Secretary Solf sent out from Berlin a 
note accepting the peace “‘terms”’ laid down by President Wilson 
on January 8 and subsequently, and declaring the German 
Governmenj’s readiness to agree upon the practical details of 
their application and its belief that the Allies also take the 
position taken by President Wilson in his addresses. The Ger- 
man Government in this note declared itself ready ‘‘for the 
purpose of bringing about an armistice’’ to “comply with the 
propositions of the President in regard to evacuation,” and sug- 
gested ‘‘a mixed Commission” to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. Finally, it was asserted that the Chancellor, supported 
by “the great majority of the Reichstag,” spoke ‘‘in the name 
of the German Government and of the German people.” 

On the publication of the President’s note of inquiry, Senator 
Lodge, Republican leader in the Upper House, declared him- 
self ‘‘keenly disappointed,” as he had felt very strongly ‘‘ that 
there should be no discussion with the German Government 
until they are ready and compelled to accept the terms we 
think it right to impose.’’ Colonel Roosevelt believes that any 
“effort to fight and to negotiate at the same time is apt to 
damage the fighting end of the combination.” Ex-President 
Taft asks in the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

‘Is it not dangerous to invite acceptance of the points made 
in the address of January 8 in the changes which have taken 
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SQUEALING. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


THE KAISER WOULD LIKE TO FIRE THE COOK. 
“You hired and you want to fire me, hey? Nothin’ doin’.” 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


A ROYAL MIXTURE OF YELL AND YELLOW. 


place in the situation since that address? Would some of the 
fourteen points not need amendment? Moreover, are not many 
of them so phrased that a formal acceptance of them would 
leave many issues open for dispute and easily lead to a renewal 
of hostilities? ...... 

“Tf the achievements of the world’s proper purpose in this 
war demands, as it does, an unconditional surrender of a tricky, 
cruel, and untrustworthy foe, why not say so now and be as 
frank in our language as we ask him to be in his?” 


Mr. Gifford Pinchot points out that ‘‘diseussion of peace 
weakens the attack far more than the defense—weakens us far 
more than our enemies.”” The Chicago Evening Post considers 
the note “‘certainly a source of danger for the future.”” Now, it 
thinks, if the rulers of Germany ‘‘can talk and send notes, they 
will have a chance to string their people along till winter comes 
and compels the dying away of Foch’s merciless offensive.” 
This note, the Boston Transcript thinks, ‘‘falls painfully short” 
of popular expectation, and its ‘“‘tone and terms revive the ugly 
memories of the sterile Lusitania series.’’ Nor are the critics 
all to be numbered among the President’s political opponents. 
The Democratic New Orleans Times-Picayune fears “‘that the 
note as it stands will impress millions on both sides of the ocean 
as a modification, even in some sense a retreat, from the fine 
and straightforward position which he took in his address of 
September 28.” The Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.) 
in Tennessee also condemns the idea of “‘negotiations with an 
outlaw and a murderer except on an ‘unconditional-surrender’ 
basis.” In the Far West we find the Salt Lake City Jerald 
(Ind.) regretting ‘‘that the President’s note to Germany was not 
more decisive,” and the Denver Rocky Mountain News (Rep.) 
is very much afraid that President Wilson’s answer is but the 
beginning ‘‘of diplomatic correspondence between Washington 
and Berlin regarding construction of phrases that may give the 
enemy time to mend the break along the fronts.” 

President Wilson’s diplomacy seems to the New York Globe 
“nimble and adroit, worthy of Talleyrand in his best days,” 
because his note “succinctly puts queries whose answer will 
either compel a statement of German terms or force an abandon- 
ment of the assertion that Germany is threatened with extinc- 


” 


But The Globe is nevertheless convinced that great danger 
It says: 


tion. 
lurks in playing the game this way. 


“We are on the eve of complete victory. If the President’s 
note is interpreted by our allies as meaning that the President, 
having said no negotiation with the present Government of 
Germany is possible, is now negotiating with it, there will be 
great dissatisfaction among those whose help is necessary to us if 
Germany is no longer to be a menace to us and to the world. 
Our own efforts will inevitably relax if the idea gets headway 
that a settlement is in an advanced stage. So far as Germany 
is concerned it will seem to many that she will be stimulated 
to say to herself: ‘Behold, we need but to hold out a little 
longer to escape humiliation.’ 

“Tf Prince Maximilian says ‘Yes’ to the President’s queries, 
and there is some sort of rift between this country and our 
allies, it is possible Germany, and cracking Turkey and Austria- 
Hungary, with new hope in their hearts, will be stimulated to 
new efforts, thus leading to a prolongation of the war. The 
proviso that evacuation must precede an armistice is valueless. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary are already evacuating. To 
allow them to withdraw their armies and stores from danger 
and to establish a new line of defense would, in the opinion of 
most experts, be a military gift to Germany.” 


While many would have preferred a message like the answer 
to the Austrian peace note, the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) 
holds that the note of the 8th was ‘‘even more crushing in its 
rebuke, for under cover of diplomatic language it contains a 
rapier thrust at the insolence of German Imperialism.” Never 
before, it adds, was the word ‘‘merely” intended to mean so 
much—‘merely the German Government, merely the Kaiser, 
merely those things for which no honest, sensible people have a 
moment’s respect or trust.’”” Another Western daily, the Portland 
Oregonian (Rep.), calls the note an “adroit” counter-offensive: 

“‘Germany seeks to set the Allied peoples talking and to 
develop differences among them which will strengthen the 


pacifists. The President seeks to set the German people talking 
with the same result.” 


The President’s note seems to the Los Angeles Times (Rep.) 
to be an admirable strategic move. The Pittsburg Dispatch 
(Ind. Rep.) believes that the German leaders are now put “‘in 
a position where they must choose between virtual surrender 
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or self-exposure as arch hypocrites.” The Detroit Free Press 
(Ind.) praises the President’s reply as “brief, clear, pungent, 
and comprehensive.’”’ The Chicago Tribune (Rep.), frequently 
a critic of the President, is now enthusiastic over the ‘‘masterly 
skill with which he parried the German thrust,” or, as the Nash- 
ville Tennessean (Dem.) more picturesquely puts it, “with a 
keen, glittering sword of justice and right the President has 
foiled the would-be cunning maneuver of the Hun and has 
shivered the latter’s blade to the very hilt.”” The St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Rep.) agrees that ‘“‘the Hun Government has 
been outmaneuvered,’”’ and the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.) 
is quite certain that the German Chancellor will not be able to 
answer the President’s questions 


ON THE WAY 


The line of arrows above the solid line shows the advance made by French and American troops between Reims and Verdun. 


TO BERLIN. 


President’s statesmanship none of them are quite so enthusi- 
astic as the editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), who 
writes: 

“In a few words the hypocrisy of the Central Powers is ex- 
posed and left to the scorn of humanity, and the whole field of 
attempted negotiation is so cleared of ambuscade and pitfall 
and stealthy shelter that it becomes a vast sunny plain where 
the nations must stand with their pretensions and aims naked 
utterly.” 


Critics of the Wilson reply are carefully answered by the 
Democratic New York World and independent Newark News. 
Tite World points out that, owing to differences of wording and 

circumstances, the Austrian and 





“without loss no matter which 
horn of the dilemma he elects 
to seize.” The same point is 
made by The Globe (Dem.) and 
The Post (Dem.), of Boston, 
while the Springfield Republican 
(Ind.) points out what a search- 
ing test the President’s questions 
are of the good faith of the Ger- 
man Government. The Boston 
Record and the St. Louis Republic 
(Dem.) both consider the Presi- 
dent’s peace note a subtly worded 
demand for surrender. The New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) says the 
President ‘‘is simply serving notice 
on the adversary that he will not 
strike if an honest surrender is 
intended, but otherwise - 

In the Senate Mr. Borah, of 
Idaho, a Republican, finds the 





GOR CHIE, 


German proposals called for 
wholly different answers. The 
German note contained a trap in 
which, The World sees the German 
rather than the United States 
Government now caught. Berlin, 
we are told, knows full well that 
radical opinion in France, Italy, 
and Great Britain would never 
be satisfied with an abrupt and 
curt dismissal of the Chancellor’s 
proposition. A refusal by the 
President to consider any com- 
munication from Germany would 
have “meant playing into the 
hands of the Junker and Pan-Ger- 
man elements, which are trying to 
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CHATERUPOR | hold the German people together 
me fo for another winter of war by solemn 
SEER) warnings that the Allies are de- 
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stroy the German nation.” It 
































President’s note ‘‘well designed 
to clarify a very involved situa- 
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tion.” While such prominent 
Senators as Messrs. Reed (Dem., 
Mo.), Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.), 
Overman (Dem., N. C.), and 





Thomas (Dem., Col.) applaud the 


THE GAIN BETWEEN CAMBRAI AND ST. QUENTIN. 


After having been in sight of Cambrai for nearly four years, 

British and French troops captured the city, as shown in the 

shaded section of the map, which records the direction of their 
continuing drive toward the Belgian border. 


would further have meant “‘creat- 
ing a new opportunity for the Ger- 
man propaganda to work upon the 
credulity of British, French, and 
Italian labor, which has been held 
in line largely by the President’s 
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influencé, and to renew the old argument that the war goes on 
only because of the inexorable greed of capitalism and com- 
mercialism.” But now the burden of proof is upon Prussian 
autocracy “both at home and abroad; unless it is prepared to 
surrender on President Wilson’s terms, its peace offensive has 
failed as signally as its military offensive.” 

The Newark News after due reflection is convinced that 
most Americans realize that the President’s note is ‘‘stronger 
and more confounding than a brusk dismissal of the Chancellor’s 
proposal would have been; they understand that it has check- 
mated the Kaiser’s plan of appealing to the German people 
with a claim that he has honestly tried to make peace and that 
responsibility for the prolongation of the war rests upon the 
wicked enemy.” The very frequency of the criticism that the 
note should have been more peremptory shows, however, what 
the sentiment of this country is. The President’s demands 
“area minimum; if Germany wants to know what the American 
attitude is she is answered by the people directly.” The News 
would quiet the fears of those who think that compliance with 
the President’s suggestions would enable Germany to withdraw 
to safety great masses of troops and large stores of munitions. 
It believes that his plan is not to let Germany retire un- 
molested from invaded territory, but to refrain from suggesting 
an armistice until Germany has actually evacuated it, and— 

“How she is going to evacuate that territory is Germany’s 
problem, for the Entente armies will not let up harassing and 
hammering her while she is going out, or abate their efforts to 
destroy the German armies and capture their munitions and sup- 
plies in the process. Let her get out if she can; but not until 
she has got out will we take an armistice under consideration.” 


In both Paris and London, according to correspondents for 
New York dailies and the Associated Press, the President’s note 
was considered clever, logical, and effective. The London 
Westminster Gazette says “‘it fulfils the hopes and expectations 
of the Allies in Europe.” An official statement has announced 
the British Foreign Office’s approval. The popular verdict in 
Paris, according to one dispatch, is ‘“‘that the note could not be 
improved upon,” and the Journal des Débats says: 

“The Vienna and Berlin Cabinets sought to place the Unitgd 
States before a dilemma—either to accept the armistice, which 
would give Germany time to reconstitute her harassed troops, or 
to evoke in Germany, by a refusal of the offer of peace, a patriotic 
movement which would rally round the new Government the 
whole nation, including the Socialists. President Wilson has 
not allowed himself to be caught in this dilemma. He de- 
manded enlightenment, and: lays down a preliminary condition. 
President Wilson’s last question strikes at the very heart of 
the German Government. It is a blow in the Kaiser’s face.” 


The only suggestion of dissent from any representative of the 
Allies is found by a Washington correspondent of the New York 
World in a statement given to the press in Washington by Sir 
Eric Geddes, First Lord of the British Admiralty, who said: 

“We can not win by talking of peace. To get us all talking 
of peace is just what Germany wants....... 

“The Allied armies and Allied navies will bring peace. Let 
the Kaiser talk while Foch shoots.”’ 

That Foch has been shooting to more advantage than the 
Kaiser has been talking is shown by the smashing of the Ger- 
mans’ great defense-line in the Cambrai region and the re- 
lentless pressure in the Champagne sector, both indicated on 
the maps on the preceding page. 

The program of world peace which the German Chancellor 
must now unequivocally accept or reject was thus stated by 
President Wilson in his address to Congress on January 8 last: 

1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international undertakings of any kind, but diplomacy shall 

always frankly and in the public view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in whole 
or in part by international action for the enforcement of international 


covenants. 
_ 3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 


establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

4. Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

5. Free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining such questions of sovereignty the interests of the population 
concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the Goy- 
ernment whose title is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory, and such settlement of all 
questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest cooperation 
of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered and 
unembarrassed opportunity forthe independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy, and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of her own 
choosing; and more than a welcome assistance also of every kind that she 
may need and may herself desire. ‘The treatment accorded Russia by her 
sister nations will be the acid test of their good-will, of their comprehension 
of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, and of their in- 
telligent and unselfish sympathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and re- 
stored without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys 
in common with all other free nations. No other single act will serve 
as this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which 
they themselves set and determined for the government of their relations 
with one another. Without this healing act the whole structure and 
validity of international law is forever impaired. 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions re- 
stored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly fifty 
years, should be righted in order that peace may once more be made secure 
in the interest of all. 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest oppor- 
tunity of autonomous develop ment. 

11. Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro should be evacuated, occupied 
territories restored; Servia accorded Tree and secure access to the sea, and 
the relations of the several Balkan States to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance and na- 
tionality; the international guaranties of the political and economic in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan States should 
be entered into. 

12. The Turkish portions of .the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development; and the 
Dardanelles should, be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships 
and commerce of all nations under international guaranties. 

13. An independent Polish state should be erected which should in- 
clude the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations which 
should be assured a free and assured access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by international covenant. 

14. A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guaranties of political in- 

dependence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 





TO PUNISH HUN “ FRIGHTFULNESS ” 


NSTEAD OF AWAKENING TERROR, it is evident 
from a reading of the American press that Germany only 
arouses a fierce desire for revenge by the ruin and pillage 

that blacken the line of her retreat. ‘‘Ruthlessness is a blade 
of two edges,’ remarks the Chicago Tribune, and for every 
act of destruction avoidable in the ordinary progress of warfare 
Germany must pay. If Germany surrenders, there must be 
indemnity, and ‘‘if the war goes over the Rhine, there must be 
destruction in kind.” This thought is voiced by sundry other 
journals, including the Washington Post, which tells us that 
“if the Allies will give notice that the destruction of Brussels 
will mean the destruction of Berlin, and then faithfully execute 
their threat, the insensate Germans, from Junker to peasant, 
will know and remember for all time to come that civilization 
will surely punish them for crime.’”’ We should know well 
enough by this time, says the Spokane Spokesman-Review, that 
it is useless to appeal to the enemy’s sense of decency and right. 
He must be controlled by fear, and now that he is beginning 
to fear the invasion of his home soil, he should be given to 
understand that strict retribution will be exacted for acts of 
vandalism. The Baltimore Sun recalls that in his retirement in 
1917 Hindenburg made ‘“‘as complete a desert of the abandoned 
terrane as could be found anywhere on the face of the earth,” 
and reports now coming from France and Flanders indicate 
there has been no change in the “policy of incendiarism and 
desolating cruelty.” The Seattle Times notes that German 
leaders openly gloat over the fact that the Empire has been 
spared the suffering and the losses inflicted by its armies upon 
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MARCHING DOWN UNTER DEN LINDEN. 


the way to open an American parade on Unter den Linden.” 








A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE: THE AMERICAN ARMY 


Secretary McAdoo said in his speech on September 24: ‘*‘ Now that we 
have the Kaiser and his brutal hordes on the run, let us not relax effort but 
intensify effort. Keep hitting hard and smashing harder. That is the way 
to win surely and quickly. That is the way to eliminate the Rhine; that is 








“NOBODY LOVES ME.” 
-— BROWN in the Chicego Daily News.¥ 














France, Belgium, Servia, Poland, and Roumania, and it main- 
tains that “‘to make peace before Germany has experienced a 
measure of the wanton suffering it now plans to inflict upon 
Belgium and the portion of northern France which it still holds, 
but which it will be forced to relinquish, would be a hideous 
travesty on justice.”” The Charleston American, which before 
our entry into the war was never suspected of being pro-Ally, 
thinks that a warning of reprisal to Germany by the Allies 
would be ‘“‘somewhat curious,’”’ for— 

“Tf it be, as we are led to believe, the determination of the 
Allies to rend Germany in a thousand tatters, what is the mean- 
ing of this warning, which likewise implies an agreement; for 
surely if Germany desist in her course the meaning of the note 
must be that the Allies will be equally gentle and considerate, 
and all the tremendous destruction which Germany has already 
committed will be unavenged. 

“It is stated that the United States will be asked to join in 
these remonstrances. It is a matter well worth considering 
whether after all this is a wise course.” 


Much as it revolts the natural kindly sentiments of our own 
people’ to exact reprisals, observes the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
it must be remembered that ‘we are not treating with civilized 
men, but with brutes,’’ and if we give the Hun a dose of his own 
medicine he will begin to whimper for salvation, for ‘‘every 
brute is a coward, and the German is particularly cowardly when 
he is at a disadvantage.’’ A semiofficial statement on German 
wantonness is given by Mr. Jules Cambon, the former French 
Ambassador at Washington and one of the foremost figures in 
French affairs, who is quoted in an Associated Press dispatch 
from Paris as saying: 

‘At the moment the Central Empires addzess themselves to 
President Wilson to obtain an armistice and begin negotiations 
for peace the German armies renew the horrors they have been 
committing in all the occupied territories. 

“St. Quentin, Lens, Cambrai, Douai are burned, mined, ruined. 
Having formerly been Prefect of the Department of the North, I 
know what this new terror means to the regions devastated by the 
German armies. These represent the richest territory of France, 
where the largest French industrial establishments are located. 
All these centers have a glorious past. They are filled with 
splendid monuments and museums and libraries of priceless 
treasures. In Cambrai stands the tomb of the illustrious 
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‘One can not view without profound sadness all the ruins the 
German invaders are leaving behind them—ruirfs that represent 
not only material losses, but also moral losses. 

“The conduct of the German armies is an outrage to civiliza- 
tion and humanity.” 


The Buffalo Express notes that the city of St. Quentin had a 
population of 56,000 when the war began, and when the French 
recovered the place they found not one man, woman, or child to 
Even the aged, the infants, and the invalids had 
been removed or were dead. The city is badly damaged and 
homes have been looted of everything valuable where they have 
Speaking of this despicable deed, the 


be rescued. 


not been destroyed. 
Providence Journal says that organized wickedness sums up the 
whole German four-year campaign, and ‘everything that is 
repellent in the primitive savage is made more repellent by the 
trained ingenuity of the veneered barbarian.’’ The Chicago 
Post urges that the Allied Council in a note to “his Satanic 
Majesty of Potsdam,’ solemnly pledge themselves that for every 
city hereafter destroyed by his “retreating imps” a city of like 
size in Germany will be burned to ashes—beginning preferably 
with Berlin. The Post avers that such reprisal is “‘sanctioned 
by international law,’’ and is the only kind of language that the 
“blond beast”’ will understand or heed. .The New York Sun 
proposes a table of approximately equivalent retributive values 
as follows: 


‘Wor Cambrai: .. 2. i oi. ccccec cece. Cem 
Se ee I oS oe coe oN boned Bonn 
PG sso dot av ecbedhaevesaeds Diisseldorf 
 —tit«é‘(«t*‘éitN Re 2! ee Coblenz 
Es sod ase ease Smevcceny Frankfort 
NING Sd n.66-< se 0euades 0 0-0 .....Cologne e 
PPT. Co Sr Di iwieele Seb SE ie Hanover 


‘*We have no doubt that this table can be improved in detail 
and extended in geographical application. Perhaps the method 
of prevention and protection which it suggests can be rendered 
most effective, not by promising to destroy the equivalent Ger- 
man city, but by promising to hold it and its inhabitants to con- 
vict labor until it has paid the last pfennig of its nation’s shame- 
ful debt for the destruction of the French or Belgian city set 
against it in the foregoing list. 

“Which plan of reprisal would seem more dreadful to Hunnish 
apprehensions? We confess we don’t know.” 
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BUT HE WILL STILL BE A LEOPARD. 
—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


HOW WILLIAM GETS 


OUR UNREADINESS FOR PEACE 


E ARE UNPREPARED FOR PEACE just as we 
W were“unprepared for war, and to avoid disaster as an 
afterclap of war, immediate action is imperative. 
This is the thought of various editorial observers, some of whom 
believe it is unimportant whether the industrial reconstruction 
necessary when peace comes be entrusted to a legislative com- 
mission, as proposed by Senator Weeks (Rep.), of Massachusetts; 
or to a Federal commission, as planned by Senator Overman, 
of North Carolina, so long as it is done by somebody. It is high 
time for statesmen to give their most conscientious study to 
after-war problems, remarks the Boston Transcript, and the 
Boston Herald says the watchword to-day is the same as that 
of two years ago, and that watchword is ‘“‘Prepare.” Then it 
was to prepare for a contingency only apprehended for the 
future, but now it is to prepare for an event certain to occur. 
At that time we might or might not have avoided war, but 
peace is sure to come sooner or later. One. highly complex 
problem we face, as the Pittsburg Gazette-Times points out, is 
the demobilization of the American Army, and we read: 


“*When people think of the end of the war there arises in their 
minds a picture of an almost instantaneous return home of the 
millions of men who have gone to Europe to fight or to support 
the fighters.’ A moment's reflection serves to dispel that illusion. 
What it required, or will have required, two years or more to 
transport abroad can not be brought home in a few days or weeks. 
Quite likely it will take as long or longer to bring the men 
home as it took to get them hence. But even that gradual 
restoration will impose a vast strain upon home industry unless 
plans are wisely worked out in advance for the reabsorption of 
the mighty host into civil life.’ 


Iptroducing his resolution for a legislative reconstruction 
committee, Senator John W. Weeks points out that since early 
in 1916 the various belligerent nations have been “investigating 
and studying every conceivable question relating to after-war 
conditions and their relation to the social and industrial life of 
the country,” and they have, ‘‘at least tentatively, adopted plans 
for carrying out the policies required by the new era we must 
face.”” The Weeks resolution, in which the House concurred, 


provides for the creation of a committee to be known as the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Reconstruction, which is to 
be composed of six Senators and six Representatives in Congress. 





WELL, LOOK WHO'S HERE! 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


READY FOR PEACE. 


Three of the Senators shall be selected by the Democratic 
caucus, three by the Republican conference, and the six Repre- 
sentatives in Congress shall be similarly chosen. The subjects 
to be investigated by the committee and to be reported to Con- 
gress from time to time with recommendations as to additional 
legislation or otherwise may be summarized as follows: 


**1,. Problems affecting labor. 

“2. Problems affecting capital and credit. 

**3. Problems affecting public utilities. 

“4, Problems resulting from the demobilization of our in- 
dustrial and military war-resources. 

“5. Problems affecting our foreign trade. 

“6. Problems affecting the continuance of existing industries 
and the establishment of new industries. 

“7, Problems relating to agriculture. 

“8. Problems affecting the adequate production and effective 
distribution of coal, gasoline, and other fuels. 

“9. Problems relating to shipping, including shipyards, and 
especially in regard to the sale, continuance of ownership, or 
leasing of both yards and ships. 

“10. Housing conditions and the disposition of houses con- 
structed by the Government during the war. 

“11. War-legislation now on the statute-books, with reference 
to its repeal, extension, or amendment. 

“12. And in general all matters necessarily arising during the 
change from the activities of war to the pursuits of peace, in- 
eluding those that may be referred to it by the Senate or House 
of Representatives.” 

What is known as the Administration’s plan appears in the bill 
offered by Senator Overman (Dem.), which provides that a com- 
mission be established, to be known as the Federal Commission on 
Reconstruction, which shall be composed of five commissioners 
to be ‘‘appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” Not more than three of the com- 
missioners shall be members of the same political party. - Each 
commissioner would receive a salary of ten thousand dollars a 
year, and any of them might be removed by the President for 
cause. The commission would cease to exist two years after 
the cessation of hostilities of the present war unless Congress 
provided otherwise. The special tasks of the commission are 
named as follows: 

*‘(a) The financing, regulation, control, and development of the 
merchant marine. 

“*(b) The development, financing, expansion, and direction of 


foreign trade. 
“(c) The reorganization, financing, and readjustment of indus- 
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tries engaged in war-work by way of reeonverting them to 
normal production. 

“‘(d) Technical education and industrial research as a means 
of developing and strengthening industry. 

“(e) The redistribution and employment of labor in agri- 
cultural and industrial pursuits and the problems of labor grow- 
ing out of demobilization. 

“(f) The supply, distribution, and availability of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. 

‘*(g) The conservation and development of national resources. 

“(h) Inland transportation by rail and water. 

“(¢) The reorganization of government departments, bureaus, 
commissions, or offices with a 
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AN “AMERICAN ATROCITY” 


r I \HE BARBAROUS AMERICAN SHOTGUN is now 
listed with such war-weapons as poison-gas and liquid 
fire, if we are to believe Germany’s protest, and some 

of our editors find it hard to decide whether the solemn expostula- 

tion deserves wrath or laughter. The German objection to our 
use of the shotgun, we learn from Associated Press dispatches, 
was made in an ultimatum to the United States through the 

Swiss legation that if no satisfactory answer were forthcoming 

by October 1 reprisals would be 





view to putting the Government 
on an economical and efficient 
peace basis. 

‘‘(k) The consolidation of such 
acts and parts of acts of Con- 
gress which relate to the same 
subject-matter, but which now 
appear at various places in the 
statutes.” 


The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 
objects strongly to the Overman 
plan, because it ‘“‘places in the 
hands of the Executive an instru- 
mentality essentially partizan, 
and in this case likely also to be 
sectional and not importantly 
representative,” but— 

‘“‘Waiving the question of par- 
tizanship, and considering the 
issue on a higher plane, we can 
not see how Congress, without 
confessing a deplorable weakness 
and sad deterioration, can afford 





taken, and it was pointed out to 
this Government that a prisoner 
on whom a shotgun or shotgun 
ammunition is found forfeits his 
life. As we hold a hundred Ger- 
man prisoners to every ten Ameri- 
cans in enemy prison-camps, we 
can indulge on a larger scale in 
reprisal, say some editorial ob- 
servers, as they note Secretary 
Lansing’s reply to the ultimatum, 
which reads in part as follows: 


“Tf the German Government 
should carry out its threat in a 
single instance, it will be the right 
and duty of the United States to 
make such reprisals as will best 
protect the American forces, and 
notice is hereby given of the in- 
tention of the Government of 
the United States to make such 
reprisals.” 











to surrender to the Executive 
this vast responsibility for guid- 
ing the national energies through 
the reconstructive period. We 
think conscientious Democrats 
ought to feel as zealous in the defense of this function of 
Congress as Republicans.” 


The old-time balance of power in our Government, thinks the 
New York Tribune (Rep.), was destroyed in the war by the con- 
centration of power in the hands of the Executive. This was 
inevitable, and much suggests that it was wise, yet the New 
York daily hopes that after the war there will come ‘“‘a strong 
and healthy reaction against paternalism and the endless multi- 
plication of Federal commissions.” But the Dallas News (Dem.) 
believes it would be much better to entrust reconstruction to 
a commission. appointed by the President than to a joint com- 
mittee of Congress. The reasons are many, and most of them 
manifest, according to this journal, which mentions chiefly that 
the questions of which the problem is made up are for the most 
part of a scientific and somewhat technical nature, and “‘there 
are few men in Congress who could bring to their examination 
the knowledge which would be possest by a body of men 
chosen by the President.”” The News adds: 


“Tt is hardly necessary to observe, furthermore, that most of 
those questions would be half-prejudged by the members of a 
congressional committee, whereas we might confidently expect 
that a body made up of men chosen by the President would be 
animated by a spirit of scientific inquiry in considering them. 
The task of the body, however constituted, would be merely to 
gather facts. Doubtless it would be expected to make recom- 
mendations also, but it would be left to Congress to accept, 
reject, or modify them, and they would have no constraining 
foree except such as they might derive from the favor of public 
opinion. May it be that it is a reluctance to being put under the 
constraint of public opinion that makes members of Congress 
unwilling to have the inquiry made by men chosen by the 
President? The precise and important point is that we are more 
likely to get correct information from a commission than from 
a joint committee of Congress.” 
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THAT AMERICAN SHOTGUN. 


—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 





Altho this reply is clothed 
in diplomatic language, remarks 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, “even 
the thick-witted men who are 
rocking the German throne at this hour must understand its 
meaning.”” Germany’s protest against the use of shotguns, 
agree several of our editors, brings to the ‘“‘verge of tempera- 
mental explosion”’ every American who reflects on the facts 
thus stated by the St. Paul Dispatch: 


“The Hun, who initiated the use of gas which causes its 
victims to die in anguish or to linger on in unspeakable suffering; 
the Hun who initiated the use of flame-throwers to burn their 
victims alive, the Hun who uses saw-tooth bayonets and cries 
‘Kamerad’ when throwing a bomb, the Hun who has killed 
seores of children in France and England, who has torpedoed 
without warning any number of non-combatant vessels carrying 
women and children, who has destroyed plainly marked Red- 
Cross hospitals and ships filled with wounded, who has driven 
helpless civilians into slavery and outraged their women, the 
Hun who has stood behind the Turk in his drowning and dis- 
emboweling of Armenians, this Hun threatens to execute Amer- 
iean prisoners of war who are caught with shotguns or shot- 
gun ammunition on their persons! 

“The real objection of the Hun, of course, to the use of shot- 
guns is that they are efficient. Charged with buckshot, they make 
the same kind of wounds as rifle-bullets. But they have the 
power, at short range, of making more of them and of spreading 
out like the eontents of a shell, insuring a hit even if the marks- 
manship is inferior and scaring the daylights out of the Huns, 
who already are filled with panic by the daring and resourceful- 
ness of the ‘brown devils.’” 

The Louisville Post doubts whether it will be necessary ‘to re- 
sort to reprisals, because Germany is now “weakening all along 
the line,” and the Savannah Press considers her protest “similar 
to the objection to the use of a rope on the part of a man who 
is going to be hanged.” The Boston Globe assures us our boys 
‘wouldn't hesitate to use a shotgun even on the Kaiser,’ while 
the Peoria Transcript inquires rather caustically whether it is not 
still customary ‘‘to shoot skunks with shotguns.” 















































































KING COTTON IN TROUBLE 


ING COTTON has not been immune from the recent 
K epidemic of disturbances peculiar to crowned heads. 
“The War Industries Board has at last got around to the 
point of trying to fix a price on old King Cotton,” announces the 
South Bend Tribune with glee, which must inevitably remind 
many good Southerners of a Russian Bolshevik. ‘‘ For-eighteen 
months . . . the price on King Cotton has been steadily rising 
until now it is about the costliest staple for salé in the United 
States. What an awful shock it must be to those Southern 
Senators to think of sacred King Cotton being dethroned, put 
upon the same level with other war-necessities!”” But the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier has a soft answer for this 
and much other wrath of a similar nature when it remarks 
reassuringly that “‘whatever President Wilson does in the cotton 
price-fixing business will be all right with the people of South 
Carolina.” The fourth short crop of cotton in successive years, 
a demand increased by its use in the manufacture of explosives, 
and a hundred other war-necessities, together with multiplying 
costs of production, as the Springfield (Mass.) Republican and 
several other papers point out, put cotton in a position to demand 
whatever it wanted. The price rose on the Government’s 
announcement of the lowest crop percentage ever recorded, 
55.7 as of August 5, and then broke violently on further informa- 
tion as to the likelihood of price regulation. The low point 
reached was something over thirty-two cents a pound, as com- 
pared with 1914 prices of less than ten cents. While a com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board takes testimony in the 
cotton - growing States, the Atlanta Journal presents these 
facts by way of solemn protest: 


“Tt is a matter of common knowledge that while most Amer- 
ican products reached pinnacle prices in the earlier stages of the 
European War, yielding royal profits to their producers, cotton 
fell to starvation figures in the autumn of 1914, and for many a 
month remained unmarketable at anything like intrinsic value. 
The rank and file of cotton-farmers are just now recovering from 
the setback of those distressing times in which they were forced 
to pile debt upon debt to meet the bare emergencies of existence. 
Far from bearing any resemblance to profiteers, they are as a 
elass still much behind the average prosperity enjoyed by the 
food-farmers of the West and by industrial labor everywhere. 
Nor are the highest prices they have recently received for their 
crop at all excessive in comparison with those of other basic 
commodities. . . . Has not the price of wool and iron and steel 
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and corn and every other necessity also advanced, in some cases 
more than trebling?”’ . 


The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser calls for a minimum price 
of thirty-five cents per pound, if regulation really must be put 
in force, and the Atlanta Constitution employs bold-face type to 
express its conviction that as yet ‘“‘no emergency has arisen that 
would justify the Government in modifying the prevailing price 
of cotton.” Both the Hartford (Conn.) Courant and the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican find points to commend in these views, 
but the Houston (Texas) Chronicle, in the midst of the cotton 
belt, takes a more liberal stand. ‘‘The indicated purpose to 
fix a price on cotton will find little opposition in the South,” 
declares The Chronicle, ‘‘even tho, for the immediate present, it 
may seem to interfere with natural opportunities.” Com- 
menting on the situation in a subsequent editorial, the same 
authority answers both procotton and anticotton extremists: 


“The people of this section do not believe that President 
Wilson has made an irreparable blunder in recommending a 
fixt price on this staple. Neither do they think the Adminis- 
tration is about to sell them out to Northern buyers. 

“They are not unappreciative of their obligations as citizens 
of a common country or as patriots fighting for a common cause. 

“They are not unmindful of the fact that unity of command 
and unity of effort demand unity of sacrifice. 

“They are willing to take their medicine with the rest, and to 
tote fair with the wheat-farmers, the coal-producers, the steel- 
founders, and all other toilers for whom the Government has 
found it necessary to fix rates ind compensation. 

“‘If cotton is our principal crop, we shall try to remember what 
wheat means to the great Central States, and if the price is fixt 
at a little lower level than we could wish, we shall recall that 
wheat was driven down something like 25 per cent.” 


This confidence in the Government is not misplaced, according 
to a writer in the New York Tribune, who repeats echoes that 
have come both from the data-collecting committee and the dis- 
tribution committee which are handling the matter for the War 
Industries Board. Chairman Baruch, of the Board, has an- 
nounced that “‘stabilization”’ rather than “‘fixt prices” will be the 
plan in the cotton industry, and, altho the New York Times 
predicts that the coming cotton crop will be distributed ‘‘ under 
government supervision,” the Tribune authority concludes: 

**As they come to understand the scheme, the cotton farmers 
are ceasing to worry about either price-fixing or stabilizing. 


Their committee is on the ground in Washington, and it is said 
that it will depart praising what it came to denounce.” 





TOPICS 


Save fruit-pits and give the Teut fits —Columbus Dispatch. 

Gas.Less Sundays make Monday morning’s papers less ghastly.— Kansas 
City Star. 

Tue news from the front is sweeter than two extra spoonfuls of sugar 
in your coffee.—Housion Post. 

“Save the pits!’’ Surely: And the bottomless one for the Kaiser! 
—Chicago Daily News. . 

Tue suffrage resolution has failed, but the resolution of the suffragists 
has not.—Boston Herald. 

RECENT events seem to have taken the “blatt”’ out of the Tageblatt.— 
New York Morning Telegraph. 

PARADOXICAL as it may seem, in order to have our soldiers go ahead we 
must back them up.—Kansas City Star. 

Krupp seems to be making inost of the arms and ammunition for both 
sides the last few weeks.— Si. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Tue Kaiser alludes to the Allies’ “‘ will to destruction,”’ and he might add 
that where there’s a wil! there’s a way.— Kansas City Star. 

Tue chief difference between cooties and slackers is that cooties are 
active and are on the war-front.—Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal. 

One trouble with Hindenburg, the Kaiser may be tempted to say, is 
that he does not know where to draw the line.—Chicago Daily News. 

“ AMERICAN Soldiers Close Up Profiteer.—Paris, September 24.’’ Show- 

ing what you can do if you only go far enough away: from home.—New 
" York Evening Post. 

“THERE are 20 dentists or toothaches in Mesopotamia,” says a native 
of that land, “and no poets or police."” Naturally, there could be none 
without the other. Before there were railroads in America there were no 
railroad wrecks.—Kansas City Star. 





IN BRIEF 


Nogsopy cares what happens to the Turk, just so it happens.—Mont- 
gomery Advertiser. 

Wir Turkey it is merely a matter of deciding who is going to do the 
carving.—Chicago Daily News. 

THE skip-stop street-car system saves fuel, but it falls mighty heavily on 
$12 shoes.—Topeka State Journal. 

THE continued advance of the Greeks profanely suggests that Hellas 
broke loose.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

THOSE 400 iron crosses the Kaiser distributed at Metz recently probably 
were awarded for marathon honors.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Or course the brewers are entitled to an organ—provided they don’t 
expect it to play German tunes.—Birmingham Age Herald. 

Now isn’t it about time for the Kaiser to make another of those speeches 
of encouragement to the Krupp workers?—Kansas- City Times. 

A Santa FS official at Topeka says the difference between wages and 
salaries nowadays is that there is more money in wages.—Kansas City Star. 

“GERMANY being beaten on five fronts.’’-—Head-line. Germany would 
be glad now, perhaps, to swap a couple of fronts for a rear.—Chicago 
Daily News. z 

Noa would have saved future soldiers a lot of trouble if he had swatted 
those two cooties when they marched up the gang-plank of the ark.—New 
York Evening Mail. 

Ir the Kaiser could only see how stern those straight-backed young sec- 
ond lieutenants look and how terribly many there are of them, he would real- 
ize that his case is hopeless.—Kansas City Star. 

THE dealer who tells you that your winter's coal has been “slated'’ for 
delivery may mean well, but his choice of words raises uncomfortable 
doubts on the quality of that promised fuel.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS 





Pe more than four years the publishers of 
periodicals have had to face the rising tide 
of costs. Fully as much—perhaps more—than 
other lines of business, they have felt the fast- 
increasing burdens of the war. 


Nees publishers of THe Lirerary DiceEst 

have watched the prices of other magazines 
advance from ten to fifteen cents a copy, from 
fifteen to twenty cents, and in some instances 
from twenty to twenty-five cents. By increased 
economies in operation and by careful and pains- 
taking business planning they have so far been 
able to maintain the low subscription prices of 
Tue Literary Dicest, hoping that for the 
duration of the war it would not be necessary 
to place any share of this burden of increased 
cost on the subscribers. 


WE regret to say that this is no longer possi- 
ble and that the time has come when it is 
imperative that we make a slight advance in 
our subscription rates. You may have noticed 
the announcement in last week’s issue that the 
annual subscription rate for THe Literary 
DiceEst is now $4 instead of $3. 


T is almost unnecessary for us to explain to our 
readers the reasons for this action. The 
simple statement that the’ present low subscrip- 
tion price of Tae Dicest has long since ceased 
to cover even the bare manufacturing cost of the 
magazine is almost sufficient. 


WE are just completing new contracts for 

our paper supply for the coming twelve 
months. The advances in the cost of the paper 
alone needed to supply an. individual year’s 
subscription of fifty-two numbers of Tue Lir- 
ERARY Digest will be $1.28 more than the 
price we paid for the same amount of paper 
prior to America’s entry into the war. 


§ he: this total must be added the printing and 

binding costs, that are advancing step by 
step with all the other processes that enter into 
the making of Tue Literary Dicest. A new 
schedule of printing and binding prices recently 
went into effect, adding $1,200 a week to our 
operating costs. This is.only one step. in the 





successive advances that we have experienced 
in this particular branch of manufacture. Added 
to all these are the increases in editorial ex- 
penses and all the multifarious charges that 
are included under the general term “over- 
head charges.” 


HESE facts will clearly indicate that the 

dollar increase we ask for a year’s sub- 
scription for THe Literary Digest does not 
even cover the increase in the manufacturing 
cost of the magazine. In view of this we 
believe our many friends will consider this ad- 
vance reasonable, just, and conservative. 


E do not wish to leave our readers under 

the impression that this advance in price 

is permanent. When the war is over and normal 

and natural economic reactions bring about a 

decrease in the cost of labor and material, our 

subscribers can expect a corresponding reduction 
in the cost of their magazine. 


figuring this increase in price we have taken 

no account of the increase in the second- 
class postage-rates. Last July a zone-postage 
law became effective—an unjust and most ob- 
jectionable system that was abolished during 
President Lincoln’s administration. This law 
establishes a complicated system of postal- 
rates for all publications that will eventually 
result in a heavy postage tax on magazine 
subscribers. 





VEN though Congress by its new act has 

made magazines tax-collectors, we do not 
intend: as yet to place this new burden on the 
shoulders of our subscribers. We do not intend 
to impose this new Government levy until we 
are convinced that this law has been perma- 
nently placed upon the statute-books. It is 
still our earnest hope—our confident belief— 
that Congress will reconsider and repeal a law 
inimical to the best interests of the nation—a 
law that interrupts the free and constant inter- 
change of ideas throughout our country, and 
so threatens the unity of thought and feeling 
of America. 
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SURRENDER FIRST, THEN PEACE 


of the enemy forces, and Germany’s repeated efforts 
to turn the conflict into a debate meet only the message 
that Grant sent to Buckner. The slogan of our allies in Europe, 
too. is “No peace till Germany surrenders unconditionally.”’ 
They hold that all peace moves made now 


Fae AMERICAN WAR has ended in the surrender 


British capital bids us look upon Prince Max of Baden—the 
new Chancellor—and observe the ‘‘democratic camouflage.” 
As the London Morning Post remarks: 

‘*The new Chancellor has lost no time. His action is the result 
of conferences and agreements between the Pan-Germans and 
other parties in which, as_ heretofore, the 
military dictatorship has directed the course 








are mere efforts to stave off the results of the 
erushing defeat that the Huns realize is com- 
ing to them. The Paris Figaro puts the case 
in a nutshell when it says: 


“Germany wishes to stop the war at the 
mement she is going to be beaten, and knows 
ix. Let us suppose the proposition is ac- 
cepted. Immediately in Germany there 
would be a delirium of joy. The people are 
electrified, and the Kaiser has retaken them 
into his hands. The humiliation of having 
demanded peace would disappear rapidly. 
He becomes the hero of heroes. He has re- 
sisted a world-coalition.” 


French opinion lays stress upon the fact 
that we can not trust the Germans until 
they are in such a position that treachery is 
no longer possible. As the Paris Matin 
puts it: . 





‘“* After many victorious weeks our soldiers 

are asked to lay down their arms, to stop 
short in the midst of their triumphs, and let 
the Germans retreat quietly to their frontier 
with their arms and baggage and entrench 
themselves so as to use their resistance 
as an argument to weigh upon peace 
negotiations. 
’ “Thus they propose to defraud us of the 
final results of our sacrifices. If Germany 
really wants peace, the only way for her to 
obtain an armistice is to do like, the Bul- 
garians, to give proper guaranties that the 
armistice will not be utilized to prepare 
fresh attacks. 

“Tf Germany really wants to take Presi- 
dent Wilson’s points as the basis for dis- 
eussion, let her begin by accepting them; 


and yet saying: 


is unbroken. 
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GERMANY’S NEW PEACE ANGEL. 


Prince Maximilian of Baden. the new 
German Chancellor, who tries to mix 
victory with defeat by asking peace 
“Thanks to the 
incomparable heroism of our army, 
which will live as an immortal, glori- 
ous page in the history of the Ger- 
man people for all times, the front 
This proud conscious- 
ness permits us to look to the future 
with confidence.’’ 


of affairs. So much is clear. Prince Max 
of Baden was appointed by the German 
Emperor, not by the Reichstag nor by the 
people whom the Chancellor affects to repre- 
sent. He is responsible to his sovereign 
alone, and when he has served his Majesty’s 
turn, he will be incontinently dismissed like 
his predecessors. 

“It is important to understand what is 
the position of the new German Govern- 
ment, because upon the nature of that posi- 
tion depends the validity of the peace note. 
Fresident Wilson, to whom the note is ad- 
drest, has plainly declared that he will en- 
tertain no proposals whatever which are 
made ‘by governments of the Central 
Empires. 

“The Imperial Chancellor speaks in the 
name of the German Government, which is 
tnaltered. His attempt. to represent recent 
superficial changes as a democratic reform 
is a little too palpable. Therefore the peace 
note fails to fulfil the condition postulated 
by President Wilson....... 

“The policy of peace, like the policy of war, 
is agreed among the Allies and America, act- 
ing in concert, nor can any proposal addrest 
to one among them be entertained. Belgium 
has already been separately approached by 
Germany and France by Austria. Germany 
is doubtless prepared to make further sepa- 
rate overtures as the circumstances may 
suggest. These maneuvers will be in vain.” 





The London Daily Express has a few 
words to say: 


‘“‘A German politician recently deplored 
that ‘no confidence is felt abroad in our in- 
tentions or the sincerity of our declara- 
tions.” Exactly. While Prince Max was 
talking to his ‘humanity’ brief in Berlin, 








without this there can be no negotiations 
any more than there can be an armistice 
without conditions which the responsible military commanders 
consider indispensable for the safety of our armies.”’ 


The Germans believe that President Wilson is so inexperienced 
in diplomacy, says the Paris Temps, that they look upon him as 
an ideal cat to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. However, 
thinks the Paris organ, they have picked upon the wrong man: 


“Germany only invokes President Wilson’s principles to make 
us let fall our arms. Then, when the fighting has ceased, when 
the German troops have regained their breath, when the Imperial 
Government has become popular and strong, the German diplo- 
mats will undermine and overturn, one by one, the pretended 
bases of negotiation. It is easy to understand that the Kaiser’s 
staff approves of Prince Maximilian’s policy, but Maximilian, 
with Ludendorff and Scheidemann, is mistaken in attributing 
so much naiveté to President Wilson.” 


In London the determination to have nothing to do with any 
German peace offer short of absolute surrender is as strong as 
it is in Paris. London, too, expresses the utmost confidence 
in the wisdom of President Wilson. 


Public opinion in the 





Douai was in flames. The Germans are de- 
stroying every town and village from which they are driven in 
France. German submarines continue to sink merchant ships and 
murder. their crews. While these things go on, what nauseous 
humbug it is for a German statesman to talk of his clear con- 
science and his ‘inner peace.’ 

“‘The whole idea of the speech is to save, not Germany, but 
the Hohenzollerns and Junkers. The whole idea of the Allies 
is to destroy, not Germany, but the Hohenzollerns and Junkers. 
It is not for a beaten nation to suggest terms or to bother about 
labor and humanity. Both labor and humanity may safely be 
left to free peoples. Nor do President Wilson’s terms supply 
the basis of negotiation. They must be accepted or rejected. 
Hitherto they have been contemptuously rejected. If they are 
now accepted, let Prince Max say so. 

“An armistice as a mere subterfuge for talk would be in- 
tolerable at this juncture. If Germany really wants an armis- 
tice she must have it on the same terms as Bulgaria. Let her 
withdraw her armies from all oceupied territory and let her give 
security for the acceptance of the Wilson terms by the surrender 
of her arms and fortresses. That was Bulgaria’s road to peace, 
it is the only road. Germany may not yet be ready to tread 
it, but she will be when Foch has hammered her armies for a 
few weeks longer.” 
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NO ECONOMIC BOYCOTT? 


T= DELIBERATE DESTRUCTION, apparently so 
wanton, that has marked the line of German retreat has 
revealed its true character. It is a part of the foe’s 
trade plans—an effort to cripple France and Belgium com- 
mercially after the war. Belgium was long ago stript of all her 

















FACE TO FACE WITH IT. 
Fritz VON DEUTSCHLAND—“ Neffer did I such unu-sual und tis- 
gusting feelings haf! Efferytings vas begoming downside op!”’ 
—Bystander (London). 


machinery, which is now busy turning out German products 
to compete with us when peace comes. The German policy 
was revealed in all its nakedness when the Allies entered 
St. Quentin, and is thus described by Mr. Ridguier, the 
Deputy from that city to the French Chamber of Deputies. 
He writes: 


“The greater part of the city is still intact, but such destruc- 
tion as has been accomplished has been most systematic. Weav- 
ing- and spinning-mills, lace-factories, all metallurgical works 
—everything, in a word, which would give St. Quentin the pos- 
sibility of competing with German trade after the war—have 
been destroyed. This is the blackest evidence against Ger- 
many, so far as St. Quentin is concerned—the absolute annihila- 
tion of all the industrial possibilities in this busy manufacturing 
town of 45,000 inhabitants. ...... 

“The Town Hall has not suffered much, but all the lead 
roofing has been carried off, as well as the contents of the famous 
ancient belfry. In the Mayor’s room the French soldiers 
discovered thousands of commercial records, account-books, 
and receipts, all of which had apparently been thoroughly 
examined. The suggestion is that the Germans systematically 
recorded all the commercial information they could gather, 
with a view to utilizing it when they resume foreign trade after 
the war. 

“The evidence revealed in this and other ways that the 
Germans are systematically utilizing the world-struggle to obtain 
weapons to prosecute a new commercial war against France when 
the present conflict ends is strengthening daily the determina- 
tion of the people of France to insist on implacable reprisals and 
@ commercial boycott of Germany after peace is declared.” 
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GERMAN FITNESS FOR PEACE-LEAGUE 
MEMBERSHIP 


UTURE PEACE may be imperilled if Germany is ex- 
Fk cluded from the Peace League; but it may also be 

equally endangered if Germany is within the circle. 
There we have the dilemma, and the debate over it is now in full 
ery. President Wilson has definitely declared that he favors 
admitting Germany to full membership, without any adverse 
discriminations, economic or otherwise, on the idea that no 
cause for rancor must be left in the remade world, to start new 
wars. If Germany doesn’t behave, then he would impose 
penalties. But others favor the penalties now, and are for 
blackballing Germany’s candidacy for membership in the 
Peace Club forthwith. French and British comment on the 
President’s plan reveals large areas of doubt about its work- 
ability. As the Paris Journal des Débats, for one, puts it, “In 
truth, this program is as yet neither very clear nor very prac- 
tical.”” This great Paris organ opines that if a league of 
nations is to be formed at all, it must be done now “‘among 
those having solid confidence in each other, with provisions for 
the gradual admission of others when sufficient guaranties are 
offered.”” Opinion in London runs in a somewhat confused 
stream. The only paper that whole-heartedly indorses the 
President is the pacifist Daily News, while the rest of them take 
up a laudatory but non-committal attitude. The general 
opinion seems to be that ‘‘now is the accepted time” for forming 
a league, the nucleus of which is already in existence in the 
alliance against Germany. Some papers are frankly puzzled 
at what they term the President’s ‘curious attitude” on the 
subject of economic retaliation, and many hold that the economic 
weapon is the only one which can be successfully used in bring- 

















PLAYING SMALLER. 


The Kaiser makes a change of instruments. 
—Punch (London). 


ing a defeated Germany to a penitent frame of mind. As 
the London Evening Standard puts it: 


“No time. should be lost in coming to a general arrange- 
ment among the Allies for the unrestricted use of the economic 
weapon against an unregenerate Germany. . . . President 
Wilson’s full ideal can hardly be realized unless we begin to 
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build at once on the foundations we have. We see no reason 
why a beginning should not be made‘ at once, setting up mia- 
chinery for a supreme court of arbitration and penalties for any 
Power which provokes war. The most effective deterrent 
would undoubtedly be the economic boycott by all members 
of the league and arrangements to use it forthwith must exercise 
a powerful influence on the present war.” 


The London Outlook thinks that the President’s attitude is 

















THE AUTOCRAT OF WASHINGTON. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


The Germans’ odd idea of propitiating the man from whom they 
expect to obtain an advantageous peace. 


one. of ‘‘magnanimity toward the Germans,” a sentiment which 
it recognizes as being present both in England and America. It 
warns us that any generosity to the Germans will be misunder- 
stood, especially any extension of a friendly hand in commerce. 
It says: 


“The resumption of free trading with Germany—particularly 
a Germany undefeated—would mean the reintroduction of all 
those dishonest and ‘blackleg’ commercial methods by which, 
before the war, our shops were filled with subsidized German 
gdéods while our own machines often stood idle and our workers 
emigrated or starved. 

“This desire, or disposition, to let Germany down lightly 
needs careful examination. And for this reason: Our British 
generosity—not to say stupidity—being what it is, there is a 
great danger that we shall concede extremely generous terms 
to the enemy, and in so doing neglect some of our own vital 
interests. There is grave danger that, in spite of all we have 
seen and ought to have learned, we may make our plans with- 
out due appreciation of German cupidity. Certain it is that if 
our peace advocates have their way, Prussianism will be per- 
manently entrenched on the Continent and pretty firmly 
established in this country, and that trading conditions will be 
such that British labor will often be unemployed while our 
markets are again filled with German bounty-fed products. 
While so much is said in favor of the policy of generosity— 
the policy of shaking hands with the enemy and trying to be 
good friends when the fight is over—something should be said 
on the other'side....... 

“When we are invited by men in responsible positions not 
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only to let the enemy down lightly in the settlement of the 
war, but to resume: free, unregulated trade intercourse with 
him after the war—to open again our ports and markets to the 
Germans, free of tariff, toll, or tax, so that they may again ‘ black- 
leg’ our’ traders and drive both capital and labor ‘out of this 
country—well, it is time to ask the reason why, and to consider 
what a grave injustice we should thereby be doing. our own 
people, including many of the men now fighting for us. Toa 
fair rival, an honest foe, and a clean fighter—generosity by all 
means! But the German character is such that it would cer- 
tainly mistake generosity for weakness.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd George, the British Premier, takes the attitude 
that Germany can only be admitted to a league of nations at 
a period after the war when she has already shown distinct 
signs of repentance and reformation. He said in his speech at 
Manchester: 

“‘T want to say to those who have the same horror of war as I 
have, who would like to see any rational means of bringing this 
madness to an end, do not let us be misled into the belief that 
the establishment of a league of nations without power will in 
itself secure the world against that catastrophe. A league 
of nations with a Prussian military power triumphant! Why, 
it would be a league of fox and geese—one fox and many geese, 
many at first, then gradually diminishing in number. Read 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty. Poland was once-a greater nation 
than Prussia and in its day as great as France. The Teuton 
has absorbed it. Unless there is victory the plans for the 
new world on which we hope to see the dawn bursting—those 
plans might as well be shelved. I tell you the best time, the best 
thought, the best energy, the best resources of a nation devoted 
to averting conflict or preparing for it are useless unless you 
stamp out for all time the ruie of brute force which has chal- 
lenged humanity in this war. 

**T am for a league of nations. In fact, the league of nations 
has begun. The British Empire is a league of nations. The 
Allied countries who are fighting the battle of international 
right are all a league of nations. If, after the war, Germany 
repudiates and condemns her perfidy, or, rather, the perfidy of 
her rulers, then a Germany freed from military domination will 
be weleome into the great league of nations, but the only 
sure foundation is a complete victory for the cause of justice 
and international freedom which the Allied nations are now 
earryin€ along the road of triumph through barbed-wire en- 
tanglements, deep implacements, and the serried ranks of a 
redoubtable foe.”’ 


Mr. Balfour, Britain’s Foreign Minister, replying to the 
President’s speech, is too polite to take actual issue with ‘the 
President, but, reading between the lines, we can see that he does 
not believe that the formation of a league of nations to include 
Germany is a possibility at the coming Peace Conference. In 
his speech at the Guildhall in London, he said: 


‘Personally, I am very much of the President’s mind, that to 
allow this oceasion to sink into the past would be to lose one of 
the great opportunities given mankind permanently to put 
international relations upon a sound, lasting, and moral fopting, 
and you must so arrange the map of Europe and the world that 
great occasions for wars will not overwhelm you. 

“Tf you are going to render permanent German domination 
over Russia, especially vestern Russia, and the small peoples 
along the Baltic; if you refuse to redress the wrongs of Poland; 
if the subordinated peoples in the Austrian Empire are to be left 
under the heel of the German and Magyar minorities; if the 
Balkans again are to be the scene of bloody wars and the occa- 
sion of hostilities among their neighbors; if the Turk is to be 
allowed to resume his bloody sway over the territories torn from 
him; . if Greece is to be threatened, as in the past, by the 
domination of the Central Powers; if Servia is not to be re- 
stored after all her appalling sacrifices and glorious gallantry; 
if France is not to resume her full place in western Europe, and 
if Belgium is not to be restored in full measure; if all those evils 
are not potentially to recur—then you must do something more 
than merely establish a league of nations. 

‘You must put these wrongs right before a league of nations 
ean be made to work. You must give it a clean slate to work 
upon. Then and then only will your league of nations work. 

“Therefore, in order to make a league of nations possible 
complete victory is absolutely necessary. Germany can only 
be a member of a league of nations when .the international 
system has been reformed by a great, wise, and all-embracing 




















peace, and that can never take place until Germany not merely 
has been obliged to change her profession of faith, but until 
Germany finds herself in a position where all her dreams of 
world-domination are torn to pieces and she is left powerful, 
indeed as she will be left powerful doubtless, prosperous doubt- 
less, and wealthy, but no longer a tyrant who can use the nations 
which she is in a position to influence to serve her own dreams 
of world-empire.”’ 


Turning to purely neutral opinion, we find the same doubt 
exprest as to whether the President’s ideals swim at any time 
into the region of practical politics. The powerful Madrid 
Liberal describes the President’s speech as— 


“the noblest thing that has been thought or said since the 
beginning of the war. It is the epitome of the general spirit of 
humanity and of those aspirations which dwell in the depths of 
every conscience and every mind that is free from covetous 
egotism. 

‘*Perhaps President Wilson’s program may be too idealistic. 
We may perhaps think that it is not possible to sacrifice all 
material interests to the moral progress of the world, but we 
may forget that this doctrine, so noble and so human, may 
perhaps be guaranteed by the mighty power of the United States, 
and that any imperfections which may be found in practise will 
be gradually corrected.” 





MAKING DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR THE 
WORLD 


‘kz VIRUS OF THE BOLSHEVIKI seems to have 
infected the proletariat of the world, and this fact is 
arousing considerable apprehension in that stronghold 
of conservatism, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The conservative and aristocratic element there are 
looking forward with mixed feelings to the period of social 
reconstruction that must inevitably follow the war. This sub- 
ject is treated with great frankness by England’s foremest woman 
philosopher, Miss Maude D. Petre, in her book on ‘“‘ Democracy 
of the Cross Roads,”’ where she assures the workers that too 
much money, leisure, and power would not be good for them. 
“The world must be made safe for democracy,’”’ says President 
Wilson.. ‘‘ Yes,’’ replies Miss Petre, “but must we not also insist 
that democracy must be made safe for the world?” Miss Petre, 
who, oddly enough, is a Radical, argues: 

“The seat of power might be shifted without any one of its 
vices being eliminated, and we might have new rulers with all the 
faults and ambitions minus the training and experience of the 
old ones.”’ 


“After the war we are going to have a workingman’s world,” 
said one of Miss Petre’s soldier patients in the Red-Cross hos- 
pital in which the lady philosopher is working during the war, 
and this remark was the genesis of her book. Commenting on her 
patient’s remark, Miss Petre says: 


“To his uneducated mind the proper return to the people for 
the hardships they have endured would be a world in which they 
could make everything good for themselves at the expense of 
others. If such a spirit were to prevail, then the world might 
become safe for democracy, but democracy would certainly 
not be safe for the world. 

“‘A democratic country is not in itself more disinterested than 
an aristocratic or even an autocratic form of political life. Can 
any one honestly maintain that the working classes or the people 
in general are at present manifesting more disinterestedness than 
the privileged classes against whom they are tilting? 

““More money, less work—that is a good program, but it is 
not a program of human love and fellowship, nor is it necessarily 
a program of moral betterment.” 


The writer maintains that in these times we have fallen under 
the fetishism of mere words, and we are apt to believe that there 
is some magical saving grace in the mere word ‘‘Democracy”’: 


‘*Democracy is, in itself, neither the ruin nor the salvation of a 
land; it is a means, not an end. It abolishes selfish privilege, 
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it diffuses the goods of life among all, it fashions a wider and fuller 
society; but then the further task begins of leading men on to a 
nobler use of the advantages they have obtained. 

“Tf the autocratic system of government, which is so largely 
responsible for the present world-tragedy, has been tried and 
found wanting to the call of humanity, we must not deceive 

















THE SHADOW. 
—Evening News (London). 


ourselves with the notion that democracy can be trusted without 
training or probation. It is the system of values that must be 
changed, and not the method of their distribution. 

“Tt is not a question of how much money each man should 
have, but of what part money should fulfil in human society. If 
this should be the last great war, there is yet a task before society 
as mighty and as important as the abolition of militarism, and 
that is the abolition of unbridled commercialism.” 


She remarks that reformers and dreamers seem to think that 
the poor as such are essentially noble, and assures us that this 
is a fallacy: 


‘“‘Human nature is not in itself the noblest creation imagin- 
able. The poor are no whit better than the rich, for material 
poverty has no essential connection with the poverty of spirit. 
. . . Two things must be wished for the rising democracy. 
First, a sense of responsibility; secondly, a power of self-criti- 
cism. Let the ‘leaders of labor have done with the faults of 
others and begin seriously on their own. Let them realize that 
it is now up to them to make the world and their own country 
as safe in the arms of democracy as democracy is to be safe 
in the coming world.” 





THE HUN’S “KINDNESS” TO THE TURK—The Turks 
have lost their only large battle-ship. The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger 
announces that the German authorities have removed the former 
Goeben to Sebastopol, oblivious of the fact that Turkey had 
bought and paid for her. The London Daily Graphic comments: 


“Turkey has every cause to regret the day when she joined 
the Central Powers. The Ottoman Government is bankrupt, 
and a recent effort to raise an internal loan has been a disastrous 
failure. Yet Germany has persistently refused any help. 
Again, when a food commissioner paid a visit to Berlin a few 
weeks ago to secure food-supplies for Turkey, he was sent away 
empty-handed. Further, when Turkish forces were sent to 
invade the Caucasus, they were swiftly halted by a stern hint 
from Berlin. To this catalog of grievances must be added 
the loss of territory and prestige which Turkey has suffered in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. That fact has been sneeringly 
emphasized by the German press on several occasions.” 





























































































SCIENCE ~AND~ INVENTION 














NO WOOL FAMINE, 


HE DANGER of a wool famine is not so great as was 
feared, according to information gathered by the War 
Service Committee of the woolen industry; that is, so 
far as stocks of wool held by manufacturers are concerned. 
Instead of being obliged to confine their output entirely to war- 
orders, not a few factories, we are told editorially by The Textile 


but it does not mean that there is likelihood of any change, in the 
immediate future at least, of officials’ attitude regarding the 
allocation of wool for civilian needs. Nor is the supposition war- 
ranted that the same care in the conservation of raw material 
that has characterized the past course of textile manufacturers 
should not be observed in the months to come. A great deal 


-has been done to restrict supplies of raw material over a longer 


period than that of ordinary 





same amount of wool, with the same heating properties."’ 








COTTON AND WOOLEN SWEATERS—WHICH IS WHICH? 


To save the wool, “‘ fluffed cotton,’’ says a Philadelphia paper, ‘‘ may be used in double or triple strands 
to make warm knitted garments for the men in the service at perhaps less than half the cost of the 
The sweater in the left-hand picture is cotton: 
the one at the right is a Red-Cross woolen garment. 7 


consumption. Adulteration has 
been the order of the day, and 
doubtless will continue. Only 
by using substitutes could the 
supply which is now evident 
have been possible, and a con- 
tinuation of this satisfactory 
status can only be made certain 
by further economy on the part 
of manufacturers. 

‘‘Doubtless those producers 
who have heeded the warning of 
government officials to conserve 
their wool will receive the great- 
est degree of consideration in the 
future. On the other hand, 
there may be a few who have 
not heeded this warning who 
will find it difficult to obtain 
supplies with which to continue 
the operation of their machin- 
ery. With all, however, it will 
be a case of waiting until those 
in authority have complete infor- 
mation as to the amount of wool 
which this country is to receive 
from abroad before it can be ex- 
pected that any pronouncement 
will be made regarding the dis- 
position of wool for civilian 
production. 

*“Undoubtedly the crucial test 
of the industry’s ability to take 
eare of the civilian trade will 
come on the next heavy-weight 
season. ... If there is no de- 
cision on the part of government 
officials with respect to the ap- 
portionment of wool, so that 
manufacturers may lay their 
plans for the heavy-weight sea- 
son of 1919, by which a fair pro- 
portion of their usual product 
ean be assured, the consequences 
are likely to be serious.” 


Meanwhile, the War Industries 
Board, under date of September 








World Journal (New York, September 21), are preparing to turn 
out woolen goods for civilian wear for the next season. Of course, 
this paper goes on to say, these caleulations may be upset by 
further requests from the Government for additional machinery 
to be placed on the production of war-goods. Many Federal 
contracts will be completed shortly after the first of the year, 
and then there is no apparent reason, the editor thinks, why the 
mills can not be devoted to regular business. We are warned, 
however, against the conclusion that this means plenty of wool. 
Says the writer: 

“This apparently improved situation would seem to discount 


the statement from official sources that all the wool-supply for 
the current year would be needed and taken by the Government, 





11, has announced in the daily 
press that war-relief organizations will continue to receive their 
supply of knitting-yarn to be made into woolen garments for 
American soldiers and sailors, despite a program of restricted 
production by spinners approved by the board. And George 
E. Seott, acting manager of the Red Cross, according to a dis- 
patch from Washington to The Tribune (New York), declares 
that his organization controls something like a million and a 
half pounds of wool, which will be available for knitters. Ex- 
plaining the effects of the Industries Board’s curtailment of the 
supply of knitting-yarn, Chairman Scott is reported as saying: 

‘‘When the War Industries Board some time ago advised the 


Red Cross that future production of knitting-yarn would be 
greatly reduced, we immediately began to purchase all yarns 


















suitable for our knitting. As a result we have to-day in stock or 
on order 1,400,000 pounds of yarn for distribution to our chapters. 
It is hoped we may obtain some additional yarn from wool 
unsuitable for government uses. The expected total, however, 
will be considerably below the 10,000,000 pounds used last year. 

‘“While the total of yarn we can obtain is being determined we 
are studying how to use our supply to produce only garments 
which are most essential. When a conclusion is reached we 
shall announce our full program of 
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RUBBER OUTRUBBERED 


NEW COMPOSITION that is just like india-rubber, 
‘only is editorially announced by The 
Scientific American (New York, September 7). The 

editor prefaces his account by the statement that this invention 


more so,” 


is typical of many that are appearing just now, in that it is the 
discovery of a new profession—the 





knitting. 

“In addition to this stock of yarn, 
the Red Cross has ready for distribu- 
tion 600,000 sweaters, 134,000 muf- 
flers, 384,000 wristlets, 228,000 hel- 
mets, and 1,328,000 pairs of socks, a 
total of 2,674,000 articles. We are 
hopeful, therefore, that these and such 
additional garments as we shall -be 
able to make will enable us to meet 
the more urgent requirements of our 
men during the coming winter.” 


There are still others who point out 
that knitting may be indulged in 
freely even by those who have no 
wool at all. For instance, a writer in 
the Philadelphia North American calls 
attention to the value of fluffed cotton 


as a substitute. He writes: 


“Here, at last, is a substitute for 
one of the necessary articles listed un- 
der the heading ‘Munitions of War,’ 
which combines all the advantages of 
the original, and has a goodly list of 
its own to add besides. 

“Fluffed cotton, as the name im- 


‘by-products engineer.”” The special- 





ty of this type of engineer is the utili- 
zation of hitherto worthless by-prod- 
ucts. No one, we are reminded, can 

matter or 
All that the 


inventor can do is to devise new 


increase the amount of 
substance in the world. 


combinations of it; and this particu- 
lar worker is skilled in Ways to make 
which has always been 
It is this kind of 


worker who has just discovered a 


use of that 


considered useless. 


way to make rubber harder, tougher, 


and more elastic by combining it 
with a hitherto valueless by-product. 
We read: 


“He had for some time had in mind 
a reenforeced rubber fabric, patterned 
more or less upon reenforeed con- 
crete, and to be formed by filling in a 
tubular or spongy mass with rubber. 
But he had searched high and low 
for the proper base, without success. 
He had tried various metals, and 
everything else he could think of; 








plies, is a strictly cotton product. 
The fuzzy, furry quality, which eu- 
ables it to work up so admirably, is 
produced by a particular carding 


TO SAVE WOOL F 


She is wearing 








‘OR. THE SOLDIERS, 
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but none of them added _strengtli 
to the rubber without a dispro- 
portionate sacrifice of elasticity. And 
there thé matter rested when the man 


cotton sweater. 








process which results in an appear- 
ance approaching Angora wool. For 
this reason, it is sometimes mistaken for what is known as the 
domestic Angora, and was originally used for adding the decora- 
tive finishing-touches to knitted sweaters and hats. Its extreme 
reasonableness in price, however, not only in comparison to the’ 
domestic Angora but to the regular wool yarns and flosses, and 
its adaptability to every sort of knitted garment, soon won it a 
much wider range of use and popularity. 

“*Fluffed cotton may be procured in virtually all of the popular 
wool shades and in three degrees of weight. Owing to its 
composition, garments made of it wash even better than those 
made of all wool, and if the drying process is carefully done, 
the long hairs, which are its most attractive feature, will rise. 
from the thread just as soft and silky as before the water 
touched it. 

“There is no danger, however, of those same hairs presenting 
the same working difficulties as do those on the genuine Angora. 
For these are neither so long nor so numerous, nor do they. 
become dislodged from the thread either while the garment is 
being made or worn. 

“In every instance where wool has or can be used fluffed 
cotton may be substituted. It is admirable for children’s 
sweaters and caps and scarfs, because it washes so serviceably. 
It may be developed into either sleeveless or kimono sweaters 
without danger that the garment will stretch and lose its shape, 
for there is very little ‘give’ to the cotton thread. It may be 
used perfectly well as a substitute for wool embroidery on serge 
frocks and suits, and it can be crocheted into hat and tams as 
readily as the regular wool floss. Moreover, and this is perhaps 
the most important of all, it may be used in double or triple 
strands to make warm knitted garments for the men in the 
service at perhaps less than half the cost of the same amount of 
wool, with the same heating properties. And white or soft gray 
in the light-weight works into admirable summer socks for the 
men in the trenches. 

“Here at last is a substitute worthy of the name. It might 
almost be called a synonym, it fills so adequately the place of 
wool. For besides being far cheaper and -just as practical and 
adaptable as wool, its use represents a real patriotic service 
and conservation.” 


with the idea stumbled across what 
he insists is the largest single waste product that remains 
unutilized. 

“This product is fish-seale. In the case of one or two less 
common varieties of fish, it has been customary to make an 
artificial pearl from the scale. But with this exception, the vast 
amount of scale removed from fish in canneries and wholesale 
markets and retail stores has been an absolute waste, with not 
even a suggestion of possible utilization. Like flue-gases and 
culm heaps before the by-products engineer got hold of them, it 
has been actually a nuisance which had to be got out of the way 
with as little expense as possible. 

‘‘When this state of affairs came to his attention, our man 
got a supply of fish-scale, and investigated its structure and 
properties—purely by second nature, because it was a waste 
product. But when he found that it was a cellular mass, of 
tubular structure, as resilient as rubber but much tougher, and 
that it made no difference at all what kind of a fish it came from, 
his interest in it ceased to be one based on general principles. 
He at once tried it out as a base for his cherished reenforced 
rubber, and found that it worked like a charm; it made the 
rubber tough, without robbing it of its elasticity. 

“This of itself would have been sufficiently pleasing; but 
the final consummation, which came later, by sheer accident, 
made it look like the proverbial three-tenths of a dollar. Rubber 
is hardened, or vulcanized, by treating it with sulfur. To make 
a long story short, the inventor discovered that fish-scale would 
take the same sulfur treatment, with the same result. So after 
he has rubberized his fish-seale and got a tough, elastic fabric, 
he can vuleanize the combination, and get a hard, tough, elastic 
fabric. 

“He has accordingly taken out as broad patent protection 
as he could induce his Uncle Samuel to give him, and is now 
busily engaged in finding out just how far he can go in the 
rubber business with his new material. The most exhaustive 
tire tests have had no effect upon his optimism save to increase 
it; and indeed, when a man begins to talk about a rubber that 
shall be far harder and far tougher than rubber has ever before 
been made, without loss of resiliency, it would seem that he 
has something to talk about.” 































































WILL OUR ROADS STAND TRUCK 
TRAFFIC ? 


HE INCREASED USE OF TRUCKS on ordinary 

roads, for commercial and military purposes, threatens 

our highway system with early ruin, or so thinks Mr. 
S. Whinery, of New York, whose opinions are printed by The 
Engineering News-Record (New York). Mr. Whinery points 
out that our highways are now being used more and more for a 
class of traffic that has been carried hitherto over railroads in 
heavy freight-cars. Trucks are growing larger and are operated 
at ‘higher speeds. Large capital is being invested in their 
manufacture and use, and the interests that control them will 
before long be powerful, if they are not so already. Shall we 
rebuild our roads to correspond, or shall we require those who 
use them to pay for their “‘way” as well as their rolling-stock? 
Mr. Whinery believes that matters have reached such a point 
that a roadway heavy enough for this new class of traffic would 
cost about as much as a light industrial railway. He explains 
that he refers to trucks intended to carry loads greater than 
four tons, and proceeds: 


“Our experience has now clearly shown that even our best 
present highways are quickly destroyed by the excessive wheel- 
loads and high speed of these trucks. . . . If it can be con- 
clusively shown by satisfactory. evidence that the use of these 
trucks on the highways is, in normal times, necessary for the ac- 
commodation and promotion of the commercial and industrial 
interests of the country at large, and therefore beneficial to all 
classes of the people to an extent that will justify the enormous 
expenditure required, there can be but one answer. If, on the 
other hand, it can not be shown conclusively that such an 
expenditure will yield a reasonable profit on the investment, or 
if it appears that provision for the use of heavy trucks will 
benefit a comparatively small class at the expense of the great 
mass of the taxpayers who must pay for the building of our 
public roads, a different answer is warranted. There is un- 
doubtedly much to be said on both sides of the question. It 
needs careful, scientific, and economic study and investigation, 
which so far it has not received. The arguments presented 
have been mostly those of special interests, the manufacturers 
and salesmen of trucks, and the often ill-considered views of the 
good-roads enthusiasts. The arguments on the other side have 
not been fully and properly presented to the public. Par- 
ticularly, the enormous cost of building highways of the charac- 
ter that will be necessary to withstand the traffic of heavy 
power trucks has not been fully realized. ...... 

“To provide a highway capable of carrying such loads without 
rapid deterioration would call for a roadway surface approxi- 
mating that of our best city pavements, and a concrete founda- 
tion from 50 to 100 per cent. stronger and more rigid than is 
now found adequate for city streets. 

“Such a roadway twenty feet wide (and no less width would 
be sufficient) with its incidental items would cost at prewar 
prices not less than $40,000 per mile. This does not include 
the reduction of gradients now considered satisfactory, which 
the truck interests might with good reason demand. 

“There are said to be more than 2,000,000 miles of public 
roads in the United States, of which some 235,000 miles were 
reported as ‘improved’ at the end of 1914. If we assume that 
8 per cent. of the whole would have to be built or rebuilt, as 
main or secondary roads, in order to carry out a scheme of 
general heavy truck use, at an average cost of $25,000 per mile, 
the total first cost would be $4,000,000,000, or about $40 per 
capita for the whole population of the country.” 

This writer does not believe that it is generally realized 
that the reconstruction of our highway system, to fit it for the 
use of heavy power-trucks, would involve anything like so 
great an expenditure, and he thinks that when the people fully: 
realize it they will be opposed to any such scheme. He goes on: 

“Arguing from the present congested condition, due to the 
war, of rail- and water-transportation, it is asserted that these 
agencies have broken down and can no longer furnish the 
facilities that our expanding business demands. Such an 
assertion is at least premature....... 

“Tf, however, it shall eventually be found that the steam 
railroads and the waterways are inadequate, and the highways 
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must be resorted to, it may be worth while to consider whether 
the construction of enormously expensive roadways is the best 
solution of the problem. 

“‘One possible substitute would be the construction, along 
the sides of the roadways, of light industrial railroads for the 


use of commercial vehicles. Most of our highways are now— 
or could be, readily and cheaply—graded to such width as to 
permit the building of a single track on each side of the roadway 
proper. The cost of such a single track, ample for the use of 
trucks up to fifteen-ton capacity, would probably not exceed 
in normal times after the war $10,000 per mile, or $20, 000 per 
mile for the two tracks. 

‘* Assuming that the roadway for ordinary business or pleasure- 
travel could be built for $12,000 per mile, the total first cost 
would still be less than that of a roadway adequate for the 
trucks. The truck-wheels could be constructed with steel 
treads and flanges placed on the inner-sides of the rubber tires, 
of such radius that they would not interfere with the operation 
of the trucks upon ordinary roadways, and portable switches or 
turnoffs could be carried, enabling the trucks to leave the rails 
and take to cross or diverging roads or streets where 
nece: 

‘It is not unlikely, if the truck traffic promises to be anything 
like as large as its advocates predict it will be in the future, that 
private corporations might undertake.to build and maintain the 
tracks, on the basis of a ton-mile tariff charge sufficient to 
make the investment profitable, while fair and reasonable to the 
patrons. The saving of power, the higher speed attainable, 
and the freedom from roadway accidents would help to com- 
pensate for such charges, if they did not compensate wholly 
for them. 

‘In any event it would be just and proper that the interests 
specially benefited by the construction and maintenance of such 
railroads should, directly or indirectly, bear a large share of 
the cost.” 





SHALL WE KEEP ON SAVING DAYLIGHT? 


N SUNDAY, October 27, the clocks will be set back 
() one hour, and our first experiment in “‘saving daylight” 
will come to an end. The general feeling seems to be 
that it has been a success. Indeed, some enthusiastic souls are 
advocating a continuance of ‘“‘Wilson’s time’’ throughout the 
year, oblivious of the fact that while daylight is saved at one end 
of the summer day by the adoption of the plan, there would be 
loss at the other end by prolonging it through the winter months. 
The measure, we are told editorially by The Electric Railway 
Journal, has undoubtedly been effective in conserving the health, 
wealth, and mineral resources of the nation. While no de- 
pendable figures are available on the total fuel-saving, it has been 
estimated that it will have been responsible for the conserva- 
tion of from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 tons of coal during the seven 
months of its operation. Electric railways have had some of 
the benefit of this economical measure, and the people as a whole 
probably have profited by the enjoyment of extra leisure during 
daylight hours. The writer goes on: 


“The fundamental principle of purpose of the daylight- 
saving plan is to synchronize the period of work with the rising 
of the sun rather than with the time (noon) when the sun reaches 
its meridian, so that during the summer when the days are long 
the period of recreation after work can be taken while there is 
natural light rather than during a time of artificial light. As 
the sun rises some three hours earlier in June than in December 
in the latitude of New York the present plan, in which work 
is begun only one hour earlier in summer than it is in winter, 
does not fully make up for this variation in the time of sunrise. 
However, it does so to some extent, and as well as could be done 
with any system involving only two changes of time, one in the 
spring and the other in the autumn. 

“The suggestion has been made by some enthusiasts for the 
present daylight-saving plan that it should be continued through- 
out the year. They believe that people are now so accustomed 
to rising an hour earlier than they otherwise would that they 
would continue cheerfully to do so during the winter. These 
advocates, however, overlook the fact that such a plan would 
require most people to get up a considerable time before sunrise. 
They would thus have to use artificial light in the morning 
instead of in the evening, so that there would be no saving. 
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Courtesy of ** The Engineering News-Record,’’ New York 


A RAILROAD-TRAIN OUT FOR 





JAUNT ON A RURAL HIGHWAY. 











Moreover, such a measure would be very unpopular, because 
while most people do not object to sitting up in the evening with 
artificial light they do object to being obliged to use it after 
rising in the morning. We are afraid that if the plan were 
followed throughout the year the tendency in winter would be 
gradually to delay the times for beginning and ending work, and 
‘tthe hours being thus fixt for winter conditions could not easily 
be changed back during the summer. 

“Another point worth mentioning, a psychological one, is 
that if people used much light in the morning they would forget 
to turn off this light until some time after the necessity for it had 
ceased. They could not be expected to keep the matter con- 


* stantly on their minds; hence another incidental advantage and 


economy in shifting the clock hands back to their normal place 
in the winter-time.” 





NEW SWISS ROUTE TO SALT WATER 
HAKESPEARE’S “BREAK” in speaking of the “coast 
of Bohemia”’ is familiar. But in these days of huge 
artificial waterways neither that country nor any other 

inland region has any excuse for remaining isolated from the sea. 
Switzerland is already connected with salt water through the 
Rhine, and the question of reaching the Mediterranean through 
the French river system after the war has been thoroughly 
discust of late. A Swiss Association for Navigation from the 
Rhone to- the Rhine has been formed, and its president, Paul 
Balmer, has just been addressing a body of French engineers 
and business men at Paris, under the auspices of the French 
Naval League. A writer in The Scientific American Supplement 
(New York, September 7) is of the opinion that this problem is 
of great interest for the economic future of the two countries. 
It is also intimately connected with the project for making the 
Rhone navigable upon the whole or most of its course, which 
has been occupying the attention of engineers in both countries. 
Mr. Balmer sets forth the main lines of the project as follows: 

“We must start with the idea that the waterway system 
of Switzerland is now connected to the Rhine, but that this 
country has no similar outlet on the French side. But it would 
be a great advantage to be able to make suitable connection 
with the Rhéne, and it is this idea which is to be promoted 
at the present time. Engineers consider that it is quite feasible 
to do this, and, in fact, the question is not one of recent date, 
but has been under examination for a long time since, and the 
great economic advantages which the two countries could obtain 
in case the Rhéne were made navigable have been already 
exhaustively considered and clearly pointed out. 

“In Switzerland, the waterway from Bale to Geneva already 
exists, and it now remains to meke connection on the French 





side between Marseilles and Geneva by way of the Rhéne. 
Engineering work on this river consi: ts in the construction of 
locks all the way along at the proper distance, up to within a 
short distance from Geneva; then comes the important work 
on the stream commencing with the great barrage proposed at 
Genissat, and this will solve the problem of navigation from this 
point to Geneva, at the same time employing the power of the 
Rhéne for the great 300,000 horse-power project to which we 
referred before. This electric station, it will be remembered, 
will rank among the most important in Europe. The Rhéne 
is now very narrow in many places in this region, but the proposed 
engineering work will open it up for navigation as far as Geneva. 
This will be the final step to be taken in making the Rhéne 
navigable throughout its*course, and it will thus be joined on to 
the Swiss waterway system. Bale, or Basle, will then be placed 
at practically an equal distanee from the northern port of 
Rotterdam on the one hand and the southern port of Marseilles 
on the other, and the Swiss river system will be connected with 
France through the Rhéne. The events of the war seemed to 
show to what a great degree the commercial relations between 
Switzerland and France could be increased, even with the 
present limited transportation resources. For instance, traffic 
between the Mediterranean port of Cette and Switzerland—this 
port handles much of the Swiss freight—was only 50,000 tons, 
while in 1916 it had increased to 500,000 tons. What is needed 
at the present time is the proper legislation, in order to carry 
out the project, which will surely be of great benefit to the 
commercial relations between the two countries.” 





RAILROADING ON A COUNTRY ROAD — Heavy single 
pieces of construction machinery are very frequently moved 
long distances under their own power, buf it is not often that a 
whole construction-train is transported across country as a unit. 
How this has been done at the Germantown dam for the Miami 
Conservancy District in Ohio is described in a recent issue of 
The Miami Conservancy Bulletin, as quoted in The Engineering 
News Record (New York). We read: 

‘‘No railway runs near the site of the dam, so it was neces- 
sary to run a standard-gage construction-train, with two loco- 
motives, on its own tracks and under its own power on the 
country highway and village streets, about three and one-half 
miles. The distance was not covered in one run, but in short 
lengths, the rails being taken up behind the train and relaid 
in front as the journey proceeded. Grades were encountered 
that were too steep for the entire train to climb, even when 
driven by both locomotives. To overcome this, a siding had 
to be built at the top of the hill seen in the background in the 
view. ‘The front locomotive dragged the cars up the slope one 
at a time and stored them on this siding, where they were 
made up once more into a train and moved ahead again out 
upon the main line.” 
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THE ALTAR OF LIBERTY. 


Standing on:the west side of Madison Square, this imposing architéctural feature of the Loan Drive is the center each day at 12 o'clock of 
tributes to our Allies. It will remain throughout the ‘war, and may be perpetuated in permanent materials. 











= THE AVENUE OF THE ALLIES” 


reached the pitch attained by the Liberty Loan Com- 

mittee. Fifth Avenue becomes for the time being ‘‘ The 
Avenue of the Allies,” and so impressive are the results that the 
ery is inevitably raised to have this tribute to our associates in 
arms perpetuated for all time. ‘‘The significance of this name 
is now obvious,” says Mr. Alfred Pinneo, writing to the New 
York Times, ‘‘and the act would typify a unity of feeling—a true 
alliance of heart that is our best guaranty of enduring friend- 
ship and partnership with those great peoples who, by their 
heroic struggle, have redeemed the world from the dominion of 
the Beast.”” The remarkable thing about the present occasion 
is, as Miriam Teichner observes in the New York Globe, that 
“from Madison Square to Fifty-ninth Street, Fifth Avenue has 
been metamorphosed into a great win-the-war picture-gallery.” 
Under the flags of many nations that ‘‘slant from windows until 
the avenue is a gay carnival-vista of color, under the crimson- 
and-white Liberty-bond pennants with their terse slogan, ‘They 
Fight! You Lend!’ the Fifth Avenue crowds shoulder and 
elbow their way to the window displays which crystallize the 
nation’s war-spirit in this win-the-war art-gallery.” It is 
pointed out that no peace period, nothing but a war-era, could 
have produced the pictures that are on exhibition in shop- 
windows: 


N = HAS STREET-DECORATION in New York 


**They are of war’s humor as well as of its horror, but a sus- 
tained thought runs alike through the gay and the grim, like a 
motif, heard and heard again, and harped upon with insistence— 
the motif of hatred for the thing that Germany has done to the 





world, and the determination that never again will this thing 
be allowed to happen. 

“Those shop-windows on Fifth Avenue are bringing forth 
such comment now as they have never before elicited. Ex- 
clamations arise almost involuntarily from the crowd which 
surges about a window showing from a distance nothing but a 
froth of women’s lingerie or the sleek shine of furs or the gleam 
of metals and gems. For, framed by these accustomed things, 
the crowd sees pictured war’s. Schrechlichkeit in all its blood, its 
filth, its horror. Starving women plead from the midst of satins 
and velvets; maimed soldiers writhe with a background of pale 
plush; shrieking children flee from pursuing demons out of a 
fluff of clothing destined for happy times.” 


The names of the donors recall some of the most notable 
features of our ordinary current exhibitions. There are works 
by Joseph Pennell, Jonas Lie, Gari Melchers, Willy Pogany, 
George Bellows, and Gutzon Borglum. Again, says this observer, 
‘there are unknown painters whose work shows the unmistak- 
able earmarks of the unskilled, but about whose patriotism there 


is nothing amateurish.” We are given a survey: 


“The art exhibit begins at Madison Square with the Altar 
of Liberty, inscribed with the sentiments of statesmen of the 
Allied countries. Above Clemenceau’s name is the statement, 
‘We will fight until the hour when the enemy comes to under- 
stand that bargaining between crime and right is no longer 
possible. We want a just, strong peace, protecting against the 
abominations of the past.’ 

“That statement by Clemenceau may be said to strike the 
key-note for the Fifth Avenue exhibit. ‘A just and strong 
peace,’ and the duty of the public to work toward it and for it, 
directly and indirectly, is the message of every picture shown. 
Almost every one of these pictures shows a 1918 date-line. 
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‘‘Walking up Fifth Avenue from Madison Square, the tourist 
in this war-gallery sees in Brentano’s window Lichtenauer’s 
poster, ‘Combined effort will win the war. Be of that effort,’ 
with its pageantry of allegorical female figures, bearing aloft 
a burden of ships, of war-supplies, of all the various and sundry 
impedimenta of war. In the window of Mason & Hamlin, 313 
Fifth Avenue, John Ward Dunsmore strikes a novel 
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reports of the crimes in Belgium had torn nine out of ten Amer-— 
icans away from any neutrality of feeling.” 

Another writer to The Times, who pleads that this moment 
should not pass away without leaving its material mark, puts a 
philosophic claim for ‘‘The Avenue of the Allies’’: 





note with his picture of President Wilson alone in his 
study and its Liberty-bond message, ‘Lighten His 
Worries.’ 

“In MeCutcheon’s window Carroll Bill; of Boston, 
shows a burning fishing-smack on a smooth lift of 
green water, and asks the public to guarantee safety 
for our fishermen. Altman’s has a great statue of 
Liberty at the main entrance and numerous window 
displays. A notable collection of Pennell etchings is 
to be seen in Kurzman’s window, showing scenes in the 
airplane field, at the hangar, and ‘in shipyards and mu- 
nition-plants. The war-industries aré infused here with 
a picture quality and a poétry all their own:’.. .... 

‘Full of life and energy is A. C. Goodwin’s portrayal 
of shipyards, with a giant hullin the making, with its 
slogan, ‘ Liberty Bonds Guarantee-Endless Tonnage,’ in 
the Woolworth window. Actual shipyard scenes, by 
Hugh Ferris; in characteristic vein, make the -windows 
of Himebaugh & Browne a real treat. t6 ‘the art-enthusi- 
ast. In the Rogers Peet window -the‘Kaiser wounds 
with his bayonet the crucified figure of Christ, at whose 
feet a surge of white corpses washes upward, like foam. 
This picture is by Spear, of Boston. A powerful ‘por-* 
trayal of the agony and terror which follow ‘the: tor- 
pedoing of a. Red-Cross ship is made by Hopkinsén ‘in 
the windows of Florette, arid Willy Pogany, a few steps 
farther, has an allegorical America with her foot-on the 
war-god, while, in the background, children come with 
gifts of fruits and flowers. 

‘‘Terrified” peasants, fleeing with their little household 
goods past all the young beauty of spring trees, plead, 
with their creator; Francis. C. Jones, ‘Stop: This!” in 
Youmans’ window at No. 581. The Ehrich Galleries ’ 
show dry points and lithographs by Nuyttens, Puyse, 
and Mielzner on war-subjects.” 


Emotion may have been aroused in all-its phases 
before the visitor has traversed the space between 
Twenty-third Street and Fifty-ninth on the east side. 
The west side has also its full quota: 


““*The Germans Arrive,’ by George Bellows, in the 
window of Scott & Fowles, 590 Fifth Avenue, is per- 
haps the picture about which the crowds hang longest 
in a sort of fascinated horror; for this picture shows 
the Germans at their work. One invader holds the 
neck of a tortured man in the firm grip of his muscu- 
lar, gray-sleeved elbow. The sword of a second is 
raised, dripping, from its completed task; where the 
man’s hands should be there are dark, dripping blobs 
of raw flesh; one severed hand lies, red-flecked, in the 
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Copyrighted, 1918, by Gari Melchers. 


Painted by Gari Melchers, it presents a note of cheerfulness in contrast to the 
horrors and sadness of most of the themes chosen by our artists whose work is 


** ALLIES.” 


shown on the Avenue of the Allies for urging the Liberty Loan. 








foreground. In the eyes of this man there is mad- 
ness. In the background Germans surrounda woman....... 
“In the Spanish Art Galleries, at 734 Fifth Avenue, Charles S. 
Chapman’s pictured procession of war—marching men, aviators, 
trucks, cannon, with its significant words, ‘We are sure of them; 
are they sure of us?’ F. W. Benson has painted a mother and two 
frightened children fleeing from the terror behind, which is 
displayed in the Duveen Brothers’ window, with the words, 
‘Liberty bonds guarantee immunity from frightfulness.’ ’’ 


The New York Evening Post comments on the fact that ‘“‘it 
is what happened in Belgium and northern France that more 
than anything else stirred American anger.”” Our particular 
grievances sink out of sight: 


**No one looking at the representations of homes in flames, 
civilians shot down, and women led away, or paintings, like 
George Bellows’s, of the maiming of a Belgian boy, would learn 
from them that the immediate cause of our. entry into the con- 
flict was the unrestrained submarine warfare. There is remark- 
ably little to remind us of German crimes on the sea. Perhaps 
this is in part due to the fact that for us this seems so much more 
a land war than a sea war. Our thoughts are more with the 
men in France than with those on the seas. But long before the 
submarine warfare had resulted in its worst atrocities, the 


‘The decoration of Fifth Avenue with the flags of our twenty- 
two Allies, one for each block, is not only among the gayest and 
most beautiful civic demonstrations of a city which has always 
led its fellows in such pageantry; it is the expression of a historic 
moment, of a noble mood and emotion, which all must wish to 
make permanent—or, if that is impossible, at least a deep and 
abiding memory. In this greatest crisis of history, twenty-two 
nations, of the utmost diversity in size, in economic interests, 
in historic traditions, and in racial character, stand shoulder by 
shoulder, each giving gladly its utmost treasures of life and of 
wealth in the cause of world-wide liberty and of justice. . . . 

‘‘How are such ‘events permanently signalized, such mem- 
ories kept alive? One way is to embody them in the daily no- 
menclature of ourselves and our children—in the names of our 
ee 

‘Doubtless the high and generous mood of to-day will pale 
in the lapse of decades. Trade rivalries will begin again, racial 
misunderstandings supervene. That is the way of the workaday 
world. Yet much will be gained if there is permanent record 
of the fact, as gay and as beautiful as may be, that when the 
trumpets of liberty and justice sounded a nobler spirit was born; 
that the peoples of the mountains and the peoples of the seas stooe 
shoulder to shoulder as brothers, offering up the best of their 
wealth, the best*of their youth, upon the sacred altar.” 
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NOT ENOUGH BOOKS FOR THE ARMY 


HE “AVERAGE MAN” was a generous giver when 

he was asked to go through his library for books for the 

soldiers’ reading. Something short of three million 
volumes were donated, but these have been found to be inade- 
quate in number. They were mostly fiction—in fact, says Frank 
Parker Stockbridge, National Director of Information, Second 
Library War Fund, ‘almost all of them that can be used are 
fietion.”” This fact explains why the American Library Asso- 
ciation needs $3,500,000, the apportionment granted it out of 
the fund of $170,000,000 to be raised in the Welfare Drive 
soon to be on us. The Library fund staggered a good many 
people, who ask what need there is for’ the money when the 
people gave so many books. “Almost every house, in the 
larger cities at least, and in many of the smaller communities, 
was visited by Boy Scouts and others collecting books for 
soldiers. Here was something visible, tangible, and the public 
remembers it.’’ But the books that the-soldiers are asking for 
and that the Government is asking the Library Association to 
supply, says Mr. Stockbridge, ‘‘are technieal books, scientific 
works, text-books of every kind, books on- history, books on 
foreign languages—in short, the whole list of books that can be 
classified as educational.” The “average man’s” library is not 
up to date enough in books of this class to provide the soldier 
with what he must have. As Mr. Stockbridge writes in War 
Libraries (New York), the official. organ of the War Service 
Committee of the American Library Association: 

“Of course there are some standardized sciences in which the 
book issued ten or fifteen or even fifty years ago is as valuable 
as the most recent one, but there are very few sciences, and none 
of the arts, in which the old book is of current value. Gray’s 
‘Anatomy’ is still standard, altho it was first. published seventy- 
five years ago. There has been no chafige in the propositions of 
Euclid, and the standard’ works on: trigonometry and higher 
algebra do not need to be of. the 1918 edition. But when we 
have to-provide a book on the psychology of color for the use 
of the camouflage corps, it has to be a new book. The chemistry. 
of high explosives is-a subject on which we can not get books 
from the ‘average man’s book-shelves.’ Neither do the ‘average 
man’s book-shelves’ yield books’ to meet such demands as that 
which one of our librarians recently encountered, from a Greek 
soldier who wanted a book to help him teach an Italian soldier 
how to read English. 

“From a Southwestern camp a few days ago came the report 
that the draft had brought in thousands of Mexicans who could 
not read English, and a demand for the immediate shipment of 
books in Spanish. We supplied the demand, but of course we 
had to buy the books, as we have to buy the books in Yiddish, 
Polish, Lithuanian, French, Italian, German, Scandinavian, 
Russian, Chinese, Arabic, and the other languages making 
up the forty different tongues in our polyglot Army, for all of 
which we endeavor to supply the reading need.” 

The most striking phenomenon about the American Army 
is that it is a ‘‘reading army,” and we are assured that “‘its 
members are reading far less for recreation than the average 
citizen reads.” The fiction circulation is declared to be less 
than 50 per cent. of the total, while in the public library 70 per 
eent. of the total is so classified. We are further told what the 
money is needed for: 

“We have in the service hundreds of librarians. Some have 
given up large salaries to work during the war for their bare 
expenses, and others have been loaned by their libraries, which 
continue their salaries; but even with salaries cut down to the 
least possible minimum the expense of building and equipping 
libraries and library stations, of collecting, shipping, and trans- 
porting books, of maintaining central offices and distributing 
and dispatch stations, amounts to a very considerable sum. A 
single camp-library, such as the one at Camp Funston, for 
example, has something like two hundred branches in and around 
the camp.” 

From Paris comes a report published in News Service about 
the use of books on the other side and the methods of trans- 


porting them: ° 
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‘To transport these books, the Government allows the Y. M. 
C, A. eargo space for fifty tons a month, about 100,000 volumes. 
This was not enough. Sammy is a bookworm and needs 200,000. 
So Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus secretaries on board 
transports bring over, in addition, as many packages as the 
captains will permit. Also they bring the magazines on which 
you placed one-cent stamps. These are sorted and bundled in 
New York for distribution to front-line trenches, where there is 
no time for consecutive reading of books. While speaking of 
ships—250,000 volumes are placed on board our war-ships for 
our sailors’ reading. . . . 

“On each volume is a 


bookplate which General Pershing 
has signed, reading as follows: ‘These books come overseas 
from home. To read them is a privilege; to restore them 
promptly, unabused, a duty.’ Inside the cover of each volume 
is the regulation library pocket for a card for the name of the 
man who borrows it, and the usual fly-leaf record. There is the 
usual rule that books may not.be kept out longer than four or 
five days, but the army readers usually return the volumes in 
three days. In a collection of three thousand volumes which 
were turned over every three days, only ten or twelve books were 
lost in a period of several months. Signs. on the library walls 
explain the difficulty of getting books to France and ask the 
soldiers to ‘play square with: the other fellow.’ And the soldier 
has-played square. Of course, the debarkation ports were first 
to be outfitted with libraries, but by September more than two 
hundred points had them, -:.. 
**Recently the Paris office of the ‘Y’ sent down a photographer 
to take a picture-of a soldier reading a book to show the folk 
back home that .their contributions were appreciated. The 
Paris secretary responsible for this move was delighted to see, 
when the print was- made, a photograph of a soldier reading 
‘Robinson -Crusoe.’. He had selected several copies of that 
desert-island story,for this. library and gloated over the visible 
proof of his good judgment. Then the photographer brought 
him down out‘of control-by explaining that the soldier who posed 
took the only book left in the library excepting four other copies 
of ‘Robinson..Crusoe.’ Why poor ‘Robinson’ was neglected no 
one. could explain, unless it was that every boy had read it in 
early youth.’ 
The'Chiéago Daily News has’ printed a list of favorites com- 
piled from reports from thirty-five camp- and_ base-hospital 
sHibraries containing. from 200 to 100,000 volumes and serving 
some 1,500,000 men. ‘‘It presents clearly-for the first time,” 
says this paper, ‘‘the average non-technical reading tastes of the 
entire American Army and Navy.”’ This is the list: 


Fiction. 
1. All Novels by Zane Grey. 
2. Tarzan Books, by Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
3. Rex Beach’s Western Stories. 
4. Anything by Jack London. 
5. Harold Bell Wright’s Western Stories. 
Personal Experience. 
1. “Over the Top,’ by Empey. 
2. “Private Peat.”’ e 
3. “My Four Years in Germany,” by Gerard. 
4. Ian Hay’s “ First Hundred Thousand 
5. Pat O’Brien’s “ Outwitting the Hun.” 
Humor. 
1. Anything by Mark ‘Twain. 
. Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense. 
. “Dere Mable,”’ by Lieutenant Streeter. 
Irvin Cobb's Stories. 
. Bairnsfather’s Cartoons. 
Poetry. 
1. Robert W. Service. 
2. Rudyard Kipling. 
3. The “ Rubaiyat ” of Omar Khayyam. 
Detective Stories. 
1. Books by 
2. Books by 
3. Books by 
4. Books by 
5. Books by 
Helpful Books. 
1. Cabot’s “What Men Live By.” 
2. Wilson’s ‘When a Man Comes to Himself.’’ 
3. Fairbank’s “Live and Laugh.” 
Literature. 
7 1. Shaw. 
2. Wilde. 
3. Emerson. 


or oo to 


Conan Doyle. 

Anna Katherine Greene. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Louis Vance. 

Arthur B. Reeve. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal (October) states that in a canvass 
taken among our troops ‘‘over there” as to the periodicals 
they like best to receive from home, the three heading the list 
are (1.) THe Lirerary Digest, (2.) The Saturday Evening Post, 
and (3.) The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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DANCING “DOING ITS BIT” 
"[ PEOPLE’S FAVORITE AMUSEMENT before 


the war, dancing, took time to fall into its stride in the 


progress of events. In France ‘it stopt entirely; people 
were too sad to dance. In England it persisted mainly as an 
amusement for men on leave from the front. With us it had 
had a dwindling popularity. 
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it as an ideal war-time pastime. Chief among these is the 
gathering of neighbors for a night of patriotic devotion. No 
block dance is complete unless there is a service-flag raising or 
some similar patriotic ceremony, and this, along with the 
decoration of the homes in the national colors and the illumina- 
tion of the streets by means of Japanese lanterns or strings of 
incandescent electric lamps, serves to keep alive not only the 
patriotic spirit, but also the spirit of neighborliness. 





It has now and then found 
the excuse of furthering war- 
charity, but as our boys 
have more and more gone 
overseas, it has seemed not 
quite fair to be gay in 
this manner. Professional 
dancers, the petted darlings 
of short seasons ago, who 
have not been quick to 
carry arms instead of shak- 
ing legs, have met with no 
end of opprobrium. But 
dancing has again returned, 
and is now going through a 
phase that takes on all the 
features of the real folk- 
dance. The ‘‘ Block Dance” 
has held sway in New York 
even to the extent of su- 
perseding the street festas 
that were so scrupulously 
observed by Italians, for 
example, on recurrent festi- 
vals of the Church. Now 
one will see young Ameri- 
eans of foreign blood cos- 
tumed as Uncle Sam or 
Martha Washington danc- 
ing on the asphalt to strains 
of modern ragtime. The 
Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 








FIRST-AID AT SEICHEPREY: “THEIR BLOOD AND YOUR MONEY WILL WIN THE WAR.” 


Painted by S. J. Woolf from sketches made during the first engagement in which the American troops par- 
ticipated, and now being exhibited in the Avenue of the Allies for the Liberty Loan. 








informs us that the block 

dance has “‘become an institution in Jersey City, and if 
there is any other city in the country where such events 
are held in like number, or with the same success, that city 
has yet to be heard from.” We thus see the apotheosis of 
the dance: 


‘‘ As a vehicle for the expression of patriotism Jersey City folk 
have found the block dance irresistible, as is attested by the crowds 
that turn out every time one is held. Nor does it matter whether 
the dance is held in the best residential sections or in the quarters 
where the poor dwell—the story is always the same: lavish decora- 
tions in the American colors, a good band, a big crowd, and a big 
sum of money for the local chapter of the American Red Cross. 

‘Nor is it difficult to understand why this favorite amusement, 
in which lithe limbs keep time to music, and which formerly al- 
ways required a waxed floor, should suddenly be transferred to 
the asphalt pavements of our streets. Every block is proud of the 
number of its young men who have gone forth to fight for ‘Old 
Glory,’ and it is but necessary to state that funds are required 
to provide things needed by these boys in khaki to command 
instant attention and cooperation. As a means of raising funds 
for the local chapter of the Red Cross the block dance surpasses 
everything else tried here. For instance, the residents in the 
Sparrow Hill section of Hudson City held a dance the other 
night and over $2,000 was realized. True, this was a record 
amount for such events, but the fact is not to be lost sight of 
that were these residents to attempt to realize $2,000 by 
any other means they would find the task a far more difficult 
one. And, then, too, when it is considered that many blocks 
have raised over $1,500 by the same means, it is easy to realize 
why the block dance gains in popularity. 

“‘While the raising of funds for the Red Cross is the main 
object, the block dance has many other features to recommend 


“The usual public dances in the halls have, in a large measure, 
been abandoned for the duration of the war, and a curb has also 
been put on entertainments and like events, so the block dance 
proves a most welcome substitute. As an institution fostered 
almost exclusively by Jersey City, let it continue on its useful 
course.” 





WOOING SIR WALTER TO EARTH—TIf the shades of old or 
forgotten authors glow over the tributes of later generations, Sir 
Walter Scott must have felt an imperative call to return to 
earthly scenes. So a writer in The Westminster Gazette (London) 
feels as he tells one of the most pathetic stories of the war: 


*‘Apropos of Mr. Birrell’s discourse about soldiers and books 
let me tell a story. There was a boy who lay dying for six 
months in an English hospital, one of the nicest boys I ever knew, 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed lad from the North Country. He had 
been brought back from France shot through the spine, and was 
a hopeless case from the beginning. For all the six months never 
a word of complaint escaped him, and he seemed always to be 
smiling. He had one great consolation: he had become ac- 


quainted for the first time with the Waverley novels, and in his 
last days he was reading ‘Ivanhoe.’ When he became too weak 
to read for himself the nurse took it from him and read aloud to 
him. She was reading on the last day of all, when the padre came 


and his father and mother were at the bedside, and being a good 
lad, he kissed his parents affectionately and listened very at- 
tentively to the prayers, but the moment they were over he 
turned to the nurse and said, in a whisper: ‘Please go on reading, 
and as fast as you can, for I do so want to know the end.’ And 
so she read him out of the world with the great fight of Bois- 
Guilbert and Ivanhoe. I am sure the spirit of Walter Scott was 
at that death-bed.” 
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“MORAL FLABBINESS” IN PEACE TALK 


‘¢+ T IS RELIGIOUS to hate the Kaiser,’ says Dr. James 
R. Day, Chancellor of Syracuse University, “because 


the Bible teaches us to hate the devil and all his works.” 


Dr. Day, reported by the New York Sun, spoke thus to the 


students of Syracuse at the opening session of the university 
as a military insti- 


“They have violated every treaty with the United States; 
they have lied from start to finish and to everybody. A treaty 
was a scrap of paper. This week the Prussian lords have dis- 
honored a prince who was Ambassador to England at the opening 
of this war because he has published the truth saying that neither 
France nor England wanted war, Germany brought it on; and the 
Emperor has sus- 
tained the action. 





tution. He added 


In other words, 





that “‘It would bea 
blessing if we could 
turn the beast of 
Berlin over to God 
and say, ‘Lord, in- 
flict violent wrath 
upon this  crea- 
ture.’”’ Tn looking 
in other directions 
both here and in 
England it is seen 
that complaint is 
‘made beeause vio- 
lent wrath isnot suf- 
ficiently invoked. 
A writer in the 
London Spectator 
inveighs against 
“British apathy” 
in respect to the 
true character of 
the German. “Even 
after four years of 
atrocities commit- IN 
ted in the name of 


Canadian War-Records. 


ARRAS: DOORWAY OF THE CATHEDRAL 








THE TRAIL OF 


Germany in 1918 
has put to public 
shame the one man 
among them who 
has told the truth 
in Germany about 
Germany — the 





truth which the 
whole world knows 
without any con- 
firmation from 
Germany. 
“Germany has 
ravished the wo- 


men of Belgium, 
Servia, Roumania, 
Poland, Armenia: 
Germany murdered 
the passengers of 
the Lusitania and 
struck a medal to 
celebrate that Ger- 
man triumph, dat- 
ing it two days 
before the horrible 
occurrence; Ger- 
many hasruined ¢a- 
thedrals and cities 
in sheer wanton 
fury in such fashion 


Ministry 


of Information. 


ALBERT: INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


THE GERMANS. 








Kultur, hardly any 
elass in England, except our 
pear to have grasped the true character of our enemies.”” The 
same sort of thing in the United States leads Bishop Quayle, 
in The Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chicago), to point to 
‘*a moral flabbiness in discussing the German which has a sinister 
aspect.” He speaks especially in relation to peace talk which 
periodically wells up after a German overture. “All this 
indiscriminate, flabby, spineless, godless talk about loving the 
Germans ministers to a wrong peace, to a peace which will not 
last overnight. . . . Sentimentality of the Henry Ford type will 
leave America not only the laughing-stock of Germany, but the 
imbecile in the German’s ruthless hands.’’ Prince Maximilian’s 
bait is that he pretends he speaks in behalf of the German people, 
between whom and the German Government we have been wont 
to make discrimination. Bishop Quayle faces that fact too: 
‘**Let us set down sternly that we are at war with the Germans, 
not the Junkers, not autocracy, not Prussianism, not the kaiser 
(spelled with a small‘k’). All that is camouflage and dangerous, 
because it obscures the truth. The German people is what 
we war with. The German people is committing the unspeak- 
able horrors which set the whole world aghast. The German 
people is not and has not been conducting war. It is and 
has been conducting murder. Hold fast to that. The 
Supreme Court of New York declared the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania an act of piracy. Piracy isnot war. All decencies, honors, 
humanities, international agreements, and laws have been 


merchant seamen, would ap- 


smashed by them day and night from the first rape of Belgium 
tonow. The new atrocity which appeared this week was spray- 
ing prisoners with burning oil. 
jest. 


This is Germany’s most recent 
It makes them laugh so! 


as has not been 
done in all the wars waged in Europe since the days of the build- 
ing of the cathedrals; Germany has poisoned wells, crucified 
inhabitants and soldiers, burned people in their houses, and 
this by system; Germany has denatured men and boys, has wan- 
tonly defaced the living and the dying and the dead. An eye- 
witness tells of seeing women dead at a table with their tongues 
nailed to the table and left to die. Germany has stolen things 
little and big; playthings from children, finery from women, 
pictures of incalculable worth, bank-deposits, railroads, fac- 
tories; Germany has sunk hospital-ships, has bombed hospitals 
and Red-Cross camps; Germany has disclosed neither decency 
nor honor from the day it started war nor has a single voice in 
Germany to date been lifted up against the orgies of ruthlessness 
which turn the soul sick and which constitute the chief bar- 
barity of history; Germany remains unblushing and unconscious 
of its indecency; Germany’s egotism still struts like a kaiser; 
and to climax its horrid crimes, Germany has inflicted com- 
pulsory polygamy on the virgins of its own land.” 

The English writer does not make his list of accusations quite 
so long, but he passes on to a conclusion that is calculated to stir 
whatever apathy is left in English nature: 

‘*Since the first entry of the Germans into Belgium one fiend- 
ish: atrocity has succeeded another. In the light of recent 
events the now almost forgotten Lusitania outrage seems venial. 
Hospitals crammed with our wounded and dying have been pur- 
posely blown to fragments, prisoners of war insulted, starved, 
tortured, and murdered, hospital-ships blazing with Red-Cross 
lights and emblems wantonly torpedoed, boat-loads of seamen 
of all nations turned adrift without food or water to face almost 
certain death, nuns and women of every age ravished, cathedrals 
and churches uselessly burned. Still the British public shows 
hardly a sign of indignation. 

“The ordinary Englishman, totally ignorant as he generally 
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is of the Continent, has not yet realized that long before 1914 
Christianity had ceased to exist among the younger generation 
of Germans. No doubt elderly people still profest Christianity, 
just as in the reign of Constantine there were doubtless old- 
fashioned Romans who sacrificed on the sly to Pan or hankered 
after the pleasant gladiatorial shows of their youth. But since 
1870 a new race of Germans has arisen. This race knows neither 
pity nor truth. A thing of beauty is there but to be befouled or 
destroyed. Chivalry it regards as sentimental rubbish fit only 
for the mental lumber-room. Murder, lust, and cruelty, and drink 
alone are worthy of the Berserker race. Is it necessary to support 
these statements with examples showing the unutterable degrada- 
tion of the modern German, who seems fouler as he approaches 
the apex of the social pyramid? The world rings with the details 
of his crimes, which would hardly have been condoned by Ezzelino 
da Romano or the Marquis de Sade, perhaps the only French- 
man who has ever had a numerous following in the Fatherland. 

“Let us for once speak out. The German has definitely 
shown that he is a pariah unfit to associate even with ordinary 
criminals. We can not extirpate him, but we can so deal with 
him that he will wail for a century; we can refuse to have any 
dealings with either him or his produce. If this is not done, le 
us be under no illusions. He is far more disciplined, efficient, 
and enduring than any of the races he is fighting. Every man, 
woman, and child beyond the Rhine means to see this business 
through, food or no food. Their puny army of cranks, peace 
apostles, and defeatists is long ago either in prison or hanged. 
Weltmacht oder Untergang is their motto. Does any sane man 
believe that this war is to be the last, that democracies are 
inherently peace-loving, that the much-boomed league of nations 
is going to change human nature and bring about the millennium? 
This time the weight of metal is probably too great for Germany 
to win; but the German race are the strongest, most pertinacious, 
and dangerous on earth. They stick, and will stick, at nothing 
to achieve their ends. In the long run, unless we and our allies 
set our house in order and excise the cancer of party warfare, 
the German will dominate the world. For what is the creed 
which he has substituted for the Sermon on the Mount? (see Pro- 
fessor Cramb’s ‘Germany and England’): 

‘**Ve have heard how in old times it was said, Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth; but Isay unto you, Blessed 
are the valiant, for they shall make the earth their throne. And 
ye have heard men say, Blessed are the poor in spirit; but J 
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WHICH THE VIRGIN ONCE SEEMED TO PROTECT. 


Many painters have drawn this cathedral at Albert with the statue 
of the virgin overhanging the city from the tower, seemingly in 
watchful care. Now tower and statue are gone. 











say unto you, Blessed are the great in soul and the free in spirit, 
for they shall enter into Valhalla. And ye have heard men say, 
Blessed are the peacemakers; but I say unto you, Blessed are 
the war-makers, for they shall be called, if not the children of 
Jahve, the children of Odin, who is greater than Jahve.’”’ 
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CATHOLIC ANXIETY OVER ROMAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


HE RACE between Protestantism and secularism on 
the one hand with Catholicism on the other in Rome 
gives a disquieting feeling to some Catholic journals. 
Which of the two forces opposing Catholicism shows the greater 
proportionate advance in recent years it is hard to tell, secular- 




















French oficial photograph 


WHAT GERMANS LEFT AT VLAMERTINGHE. 


This village church is typical of hundreds left behind as the Hun 
withdraws toward his frontier. 











ism seeming to show the greater vitality. The Catholic journal 
America (New York) speaks of the Protestant ‘‘hope of sup- 
planting Catholicism in Italy, and especially in Rome,” as being 
‘‘a matter of common knowledge.” It further represents the 
popular impression that ‘‘such an attempt was doomed to failure 
from the very outset, and that it was idle to entertain any fears 
of its suecess.’”’ This impression is disturbed, tho, by the August 
number of Les Nouvelles Religieuses (Paris), which gives a sta- 
tistical survey of religious conditions in the peninsula and points 
out the gravity of the danger from the Catholic point of view. 
“The warnings of Leo XIII., Pius X., and Benedict XV. are 
shown to have been only too well founded,” says America, ‘‘and 
the writer does not hesitate to pronounce the situation serious.” 
Moreover, he feels that it “will rapidly become worse unless 
Catholics find some way to remedy it.’’ We see that— 


‘*Protestantism is growing and indifference is alarmingly on 
the increase. In 1862 there were 32,975 Protestants of various 
sects in Italy, in 1901 there were 65,595, in 1911 the number 
had grown to 123,253, which means that in ten years it had 
almost doubled. The writer believes that the official registra- 
tion of Protestants would be still greater were it not that human 
respect prevented certain Italians from publicly proclaiming 
their apostasy. Figures show, however, that the Protestant 
propaganda is more successful in depriving Italians of all religious 
belief than in converting them to heresy. In 1901 there were in 
all Italy only 36,092 persons who profest to have no religious 
affiliations, ten years later the number of those who were without 
faith was not less than 874,532. If to this number be added the 
653,404 persons who in 1911 refused to make any statement as 
to their attitude toward religion, we find that at that date these 
two categories embraced about 5 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion, and that in ten years they had almost doubled.” 


A conservative view maintains that if Protestantism has not 
gained in the Holy City during the past ten years, it has not, 
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on the other hand, lost. There were also 13,117 more Romans 
in 1911 who profest no religion than there were in 1901. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of those who refused to state 
what religion they profest had increased by 8,378. Finally: 


“Not many years ago a Methodist minister prophesied that 
if Protestant propaganda in Italy were generously supported 
the near future would witness a separation of the Italian people 
from the Seat of Truth unparalleled since the inauguration of 
the Reformation in Germany by Luther in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His wish, as the writer in Les Nouvelles Religieuses 
remarks, was father to his thought, but it indicates the aim and 
the hope of Protestantism, and, in view of the statistics given 
above, furnishes grounds for serious consideration to every 
loyal child of the Church.” 





PRUSSIANISM BALKED BY ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND 


RCHBISHOP IRELAND dies at a time when current 
A events bring into high relief the value of one of his 
great services to the country. It is not a Catholic 
journal which recalls this either, but the New York Morning 
Telegraph, devoted mainly to sports and amusements, which 
deals forcibly tho briefly with, as it says, ‘‘the most notable as 
well as the most unsuccessful of Prussian propagandas in the 
United States.’”’ ‘The success of Archbishop Ireland, who led the 
fight against ‘“‘Cahenslyism,’’ as the movement to Germanize 
the parochial schools was called, throws a side-light on the 
present. “‘The spontaneous and instant manner in which 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in America submerged 
and forgot sectarianism and made positive juncture with all 
other religionists in the war of democracy against Prussianism,”’ 
says The Telegraph, ‘‘is easier to understand in the light of the 
life and utterances of such churchmen as John Ireland, Metro- 
politan of the Roman Catholic province of St. Paul and Arch- 
bishop of that diocese.”” We read: 


“The history of that Potsdam-inspired conspiracy to Ger- 
manize the Roman Catholics of this country by the extension 
of the Teuton arts and Janguage through the German Catholic 
parish schools, teachers, and priesthood probably never attracted 
the attention of a majority of the laity in or out of the Roman 
Catholic Church. But it was a diabolically ingenious con- 
spiracy which ramified from the kindergartens of the German 
parishes into the highest circles and professorial faculties of the 
Catholic University at Washington. If it had its origin among 
the Teuton Catholics of Berlin and Cologne, also it had a mighty 
lobby at the Vatican, and the College of Cardinals itself was not 
too remote for its machinations. 

“How that subtle scheme to Prussianize American Catholics 
of German blood or affiliations was exposed and defeated is 
now an almost forgotten chapter in the annals of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, but John Ireland, of St. Paul, 
was foremost in the fight to defeat it, carrying the issue in 
person to the Vatican itself and ultimately winning a complete 
victory for the Americanism of Catholics in this country. There 
were other churchmen and prelates of high degree who rallied 
around Archbishop Ireland, but he was their protagonist, and the 
almost universal loyalty to the flag which Catholics of America 
are now showing is intensified by his championship of the Amer- 
ican idea of religious liberty as well as of political democracy.” 





EPITAPHS IN FRANCE—To win the right epitaph may be 
said, perhaps, to be one of the actuating motives of the soldier. 
Hamlet's warning to Polonius was that he “‘will better have a 
bad epitaph” than an actor’s “‘ill report’”’ while he lived, shows 
what fears might beset the soul in the shades. The New York 

‘Globe is imprest by some of the inscriptions scribbled by sol- 
diews on the little wooden crosses that mark the graves of other 
soldiers, which a Canadian officer has brought from over there. 
Here is one: 


Here lies the body of Elmer Opp. 
Who fourteen times went over the top; 





And every time he brought a Boche, 
Till a sniper got_him at last, b’gosh! 
‘‘And another, markedly different in sentiment, reads: 
Churchill funked it—he lies at rest; 
Nobody grieved when he went west; 
Whence he came or where he goes 
Nobody cares, nobody knows. 

‘“‘No leisurely literature, conceived and written in the silence 
of the sanctum or studio, in these lines. Here are the hatred 
and scorn which every real fighting man feels for the chap who 
turns coward. Here is the tribute paid to the unsung hero 
with his booty of Boches. Here, too, in the case of both coward 
and hero is the humor which is the never-failing, saving grace of 
the soldier, the humor without which he could never fight as he 
has fought and is still fighting. 

‘* All over France are little wooden crosses raised for unknown 
soldiers. and simple verses scribbled by unknown rimesters. 
And the soldiers who lie under the little wooden crosses—with 
the few exceptions who funked, like Churchill—and the soldiors 
who, with gaiety, penciled the little epitaphs upon the wood— 
all are heroes,”’ 





EASTER IN A DRESSING-STATION 


HAT EASTER SUNDAY brought to an American 
f serving in the hospital corps of the British -—Army ‘is 
told in a letter from Lieut. Otto P. Sharp to his father, 


a clergyman of the Methodist Church in Massachusetts. Lieu- 
tenant Sharp, who-has been wounded, has received the Croix de 


-Guerre from the French Government for gallantry under fire 


and for giving his blood through transfusion to help save the life 
of a seriously. wounded soldier. This passage from his letter 
printed in Zion’s Herald (Boston) is a good ‘illustration of the 
practical religion of the trenches: 


‘Good Friday found ‘me in this country, after a long and 
tedious journey. Stopt for the night in a little town which was 
filled with French and English and several thousand fleeing folk. 
Left next morning early and installed ourselves fifteen kilo- 
meters farther on—eight kilometers from the advancing enemy 
—in a tremendous metallurgical factory. At five the first 
wounded arrived, and we had our hands full until two o’clock 
in the morning, when the bombardment got so bad that we 
had to move back to the town we came from. Here we found 
a hat-factory which we took over at nine o’clock Easter morning, 
and at three it was cleaned out, fumigated (five buildings, two 
stories), operating barracks set up, beds put in, and all. The 
old priest of the town scared up several hundred shirts, men’s 
and otherwise, the mayor found some stoves, we got our boxes 
unpacked, and at three the first cars arrived. 

‘* At five we had 250 wounded, at nine we were simply swamped. 
Every conceivable corner of the place was covered with stretchers, 
and the poor fellows who could walk were lined up along the 
walls waiting for attention. Finally, we overflowed, and at one 
time had thirty automobiles waiting to be unloaded. The 
serious question was that of evacuatién. The cars couldn’t 
go fast enough, and there were not enough of them. Every 
single man had to have an injection of serum (antitetanus), and 
the majority had to be rebandaged. We were a bit busy, five 
of us and myself, and it was morning before we knew it. I 
took all the English lads, except the very, very bad ones, for I 
could talk to them and find out what was the matter and know 
whether I was hurting them or not. Lots of them died—we just 
could not save them, there were too few of us. 

“T’'ll never forget that Easter Sunday and nifht—that big 
hall where the wounded came in first, the smell of the blood, the 
nauseating odor of the gangrene-gas, that horrible thing that 
kills so many of them and works with such rapidity, the cries 
of the suffering, the wheeze of those hit in the lungs, the yells 
for something to drink, the crash of rain on the roof, the calls 
for stretcher-bearers, the trickling of sweat in my eyes, the 
unconsciousness of everything but the little detail of the mo- 
ment, the pulling out of a piece of shell or a bullet with the 
accompanying groans, the fall over a stretcher-handle, the death- 
struggles of one poor lad, the ravings of another, the lack of 
hunger, the absence of fatigue, the burning of the soles of my 
feet, the call for the priest, the continuous recurring thought 
that this was Easter—peace on earth, good will!—the coming 
of the morning, three hours of oblivion in sleep, and the same 
thing over again.” 
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WAR-~TIME~ FOOD ~ PROBLEMS 


Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
and especially designed for High School Use 








KEEPING UP STEAM 


OST OF US have had a chance to observe, at one 

time or another, the case of a poor person who suddenly 

“‘comes into money,” through a legacy or similar 
unexpected occurrence. As a person of small income he has 
always been thrifty and foresighted, painstaking in paying his 
debts and in maintaining a@ savings-bank account. And he is 
often equally wise after the advent of his new wealth. But 
not infrequently he is dazzled by the sudden change in circum- 
stances; he lets all his old habits go by the board, squanders 
his money, overlooks his creditors, and in general ‘blows 


it—like rats attacking a pile of grain—furnishes an inestimable 
advantage for feeding other countries, and leads to smooth- 
ness and speed of action. Fires have been put out by ex- 
temporized bucket-brigades, but. with nothing like the ease 
afforded by a reservoir, which feeds pipes and hose. 

A reserve stock helps to keep up a full head of steam. A 
locomotive might conceivably run without a tender, if it stopt 
every mile or so for coal or water; but the tender carrying a 
reserve stock of both is what enables the locomotive to keep up 
steam at all times. In like fashion, a large stock of food sent 





himself,”” with the final result from this country will help the 
that he finds himself in more I Allies to keep up steam during 
desperate financial straits than Average | Shipped | Must Ship ana war-time. 
eae et slpcam | P| ISG) TS | sate And We io nevesary 
. Sar | 
One may try,to gloss over this }———— — ————|—————-+j_ to keep up steam constantly in 
man’s folly on the ground that | Tons Tons Tons Tons order to bring this war to a suc- 
the choice was his, and that his este a4 Feats cessful conclusion. Every ounce 
wastefulness hurt no one but Sates. bad Gane of food, like every ounce of fight- 
himself. table Gil Products) | 645,000 | 1,550,000 2,600,000 | 1,050,000 ing energy, will help to achieve 


But as long as this war con- 
tinues, no such excuse can be given 
in this country for overconsumption 
or waste of food, because such acts 
hurt others besides ourselves. In Sugar 
fact, they actually endanger the snd West nde) 618,000 
Allied success in the war. 

NO TIME TO LET UP—And_ | Feed Grains 950,000 
yet there are actually people to- Otis iid 
day who have the idea that at 
present there is less need to Totals 
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| 5, 533, 3,000 | 11,820,000 | 17,550,000 | 5,730,000 


this just that much sooner. Such 
speed means shortening hardship 
among the Allies and lessening 
the final toll of life for them and 
for our armies. 

By contributing foodstuffs from 
our store to the limit of our 
power, we permit the Allies to 
get food by the short haul from 
the United States. And thereby 
we release just that many more 
ships to take over our soldiers 








practise food-codnservation in 
this country than during the 
past. They somehow think—that is, if they take the trouble 
to think—that because we have successfully helped feed the 
Allies for the past year, and because this is the season when 
erop reports come in, that gives them the right to slacken in 
their efforts to save food. 

No notion can be more false. None more actively mis- 
chievous in slowing up Allied accomplishment in the war. And, 
since it is our war, none more lacking in patriotism. 

Suppose you have been living up to your patriotic obliga- 
tions in your eating habits since we entered the war. That 
does not give you the right to relax now—just when extra 
efforts are needed. 

Food problems have not ceased abruptly. They never 
cease abruptly, with a clock, as it were, like turning off a light 
or anengine. And they are not going to during this war. 

That is why nobody must get into the way of thinking that 
our food problems are suddenly at an end, and that personal 
responsibility is no longer necessary. Quite the reverse is true. 

Some—not all—of our crops have come up to expectations. 
But a large crop in itself does not possess any special magic. 
It does not mean that the war will therefore end automatically, 
or that there will be more ships or fewer submarines, or that 
the soldiers and civilians in England, France, and Italy will be 
less in need of food from us. 

WHY RESERVES ARE NEEDED—It should constantly be 
remembered that the Allies are all of them eating bread which 
contains a mixture of other cereals besides wheat. Certainly 
the least that we can do—we whose actual hardship in the war 
is so much less than theirs—is to use other cereals besides wheat 
in our bread and in all cooking in the same ratio that the Allies 
are forced to do. Only in this way can we justly claim that 
we are sitting down with them at a common table. 

Now, of course, one great advantage afforded any country 
which has as large a food-growing acreage and as large food- 
production as ours is the possibility of a working margin in food- 
stuffs. That is, it produces an annual food-supply which 
provides great variety and flexibility in usefulness. 

The food-production of the United States, provided people 
do not immediately begin to make unscrupulous inroads upon 


and their equipment. In other 
words, by giving our food instead of forting the Allies to look 
elsewhere for provisions, we secure the utmost possible use from 
every ton of available Allied shipping. 

During our first year in the war we sent over a large quantity 
of foodstuffs. But during the coming year we must be prepared - 
to send still more. The Allied armies and civilians, our own 
army, the Belgian Relief, and certain neutrals who are dependent 
on us will require, as nearly as international food-councils have 
been able to estimate, 5,730,000 tons of food-supplies more 
than we sent them the first year. 

That is, we must ship nearly half as much again as our last 
year’s exports. Or, in other words, more than three times as 
many tons of foodstuffs as for the last three annual prewar 
shipments. 

Clearly this is no easy task, to be accomplished offhand by 
any sort of mere, casual conservation or semisacrifice. On the 
contrary, it is the sternest sort of task, more difficult even than 
last year’s. Yet it can be accomplished successfully provided 
the effort be earnest enough and universal enough. To ac- 
complish it, this nation must reduce its consumption of the bread- 
stuffs, and of meats and fats—that is, beef, pork, poultry, dairy, 
and vegetable oil products. But this does not mean curtail- 
ment in the use of milk for children. 

BUILDING THE RESERVE—For all these reasons, where 
there is any surplus food in this country, .it is necessary to 
export it overseas. More important still, it is necessary to 
create this surplus. That will lessen the hardship of the Allies 
and prevent their anxiety over future food-stringency; it will 
counteract a continuous and steady withdrawal of our men from 
food-production to other necessary war-activities; it will get the 
maximum of usefulness from Allied shipping tonnage; and, 
finally, by all these means it will speed final success in the war. 

Therefore, no one nowadays should consider the present as a 
time to slacken conservation measures or to abandon wisely 
formed habits of eating. This is no time to “take off the lid, od 
but rather a great opportunity to save staple foods, which can 
be shipped at any time or to any place where most needed. 
That is an ideal and a task for each individual to make his own 
durina the coming months. , 
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People who find it wise to change 
their habits of living, frequently 


instead of coffee, means better 
nerves, better sleep and a bet-_ | 
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A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “ The Affirmative Intellect.” 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 


ATONIA GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D. 


net, $1.00; by mail, $1.08, 
PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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American art and 
skill have produced 
FILOSETTE 
+ surpassing any fal 
ric glove imported 
before the war. 


Thenameis “ |: 
always in the glove. 

















This Solves 
the Syrup Problem 


Dilute 2 cups 
of corn syrup 
with 1 cup 
hot water and 
add 1 tea- 
spoonful of 


MAPLEINE 


This makes an economical and delicious 
mapley flavored syrup which 
permits the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the favorite war 
winning breakfast—the great 
American hot cake. 





Send 4c stamps and carton 
top for MAPLEINE COOK 
BOOK, 200 syrup and des- - 
sert recipes. Dept. L. D. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. 


(M 312) SEATTLE, WASH. 


























REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


NOTABLE BOOKS ON THE WAR 
GERMANY’S PREPARED ECONOMIC WAR 

Hauser, Henri. Germany’s Commercial Grip 
on the World. Her Business Methods Explained. 
Translated by Manfred Emanuel. With a Preface by 
J. Laurence Laughlin. Pp. 232. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. Postage, 1. cents. 

A book with four ‘prefaces and a fore- 
word implies importance. In one of the 
prefaces Professor Laughlin says: 

*“As Chéradame has exposed the Pan- 
Germanistic designs of Germany in the 
East, so Henri Hauser in this volume has 
reported in striking fashion her economic 
and industrial methods of penetration 
into other countries. Chéradame’s work is 
supplemented by that of Hauser. The 
former has shown how Germany expects 
to profit by the war; the latter has ex- 
plained how she gained the economic 
power to strike the blow.” 


Mr. Hauser’s volume contains much 
matter deliberately thought out, and a mass 
of information, which business men and 
statesmen may well ponder thoughtfully. 
If jit be true, as Professor Laughlin com- 
ments, that ‘‘every country is face to face 
with a commercial menace, no matter how 
the war ends,” big business everywhere, 
and even lesser businesses all over the 
world, must soon reach wise conclusions 
about markets and production and profits 
or face failures and final disaster. 

Henri Hauser, as his name suggests, is a 
Frenchman—a professor in Dijon Uni- 
versity. He wrote, primarily, for France. 
He analyzed a commercial situation, an 
economic problem, with France ever first 
in his mind. His analysis, however, may 
be as helpful to America. His conclusions 
may have as much force on this side the sea. 
The. first paragraph of his introduction 
reads: 





**The war which Germany has let loose 
on the world sets before the public opinion 
of Europe a question which seemed to have 
been selabved, up to these last few years, 
for the study of economists or historians. 
How the poor Germany of 1870, with 
seareely a place in economic geography, has 
risen in some forty years to become one of 
the great forces of the world; how—borrow- 
ing the saying of Prince Frederick Charles 
on the eve of Metz—she has succeeded in 
supplementing her victory on the field of 
battle by conquests in the industrial arena 
—these are phenomena which demand the 
close consideration of men of affairs, com- 
mercial and industrial.” 

Later, Mr. Hauser asks: 

‘“What necessity had Germany to wage 
war, to risk her all on a single throw of the 
dice, when all she needed to do was to wait, 
to allow the force of circumstances full play 
so that she might gain in complete peace 
more advantages than could ever be won 
for her by the most glorious of victories?”’ 

Germanic expansion required markets, 
logically. These demanded colonies. ‘‘ Rus- 
sia is for Germany a reservoir of labor 
and a market. France is for Germany a 
bank and a supplier of minerals.” Germany 
must draw on both countries to maintain 
her growth and increase her power. This 
fact became compulsory as to Germany’s 
near neighbors. In those foreign fields 
where German colonies had been planted 
there must not be limitations and there 
must be expansion for the future: 

“‘Not content with besieging, with at- 
tempting to surmount fhe frontiers of the 
enemy, German industry plants itself 
during open peace, in the ‘very heart of 
the countries which she wishes to enslave, 
in the positions whose importance the 
economie strategy has revealed to her.” 


After other statements of fact, and some 
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Phantom View 
guard. 
B—Genuine Rubberset Brush. 


Handle forms a wet-proof top. 


tube. 


at heart of bru 





in foreign countries. 








a-Renigeiite Ventilated Cap for 


D—Cream delivered to the bend of the 
bristles through soft flexible rubber 


E—Warner Shaving Cream Cartridge 
filled with Mennen’s Shaving Cream. 
F—Feed Cap. Turn for instant lather 


Every part of the Warner Fountain 
Shaving Brush is patented—here and 


Turn a cap, and a bit of soap spouts into the heart of the brush. 
Just enough soap, and in just the right place. 
You are ready for instant lathering. 


no mussiness. 


When you have shaved, enclose the brush by slipping up the 
Then the damp brush can harm nothing, 


telescoping handle. 
even in your grip. 


It remains ever-ready, a perfect 
lather in a perfect brush. A turn of 
the thumb combines them. The 
lather is always identical. It is formed 
inside the brush, so it doesn’t drip. 
The brush pays for itself in soap- 
saving. And it lasts a life-time. 


Use it once and you will wonder 
how you ever got along without it. 
It is so quick, so convenient, so lux- 
urious, so sanitary. You would not 
return to the old mussy methods for 
ten times what this brush costs. 


A Fountain of Soap Is Inside 


The Warner Fountain Shaving 
Brush is a five-year development. It 
has been perfected by the ablest of 
experts. Every detail is right. The 
brush is a Rubberset, with long, soft 
bristles which can't come out: 


Warner-Patterson Co., 925 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(Successors to the Warner-Lenz Co.) 


ARAER 





C—Between shaves the Telescope 


the maker of Warner-Lenz. 


lathers itself. 
Soap Cartridges 35c each. 


Now comes the Warner Fountain Shaving Brush, with the 
soap in the brush, to complete your shaving outfit. 
a compact metal case——soap and brush together. 
in the handle, in a tightly-sealed container. , 


GHAVING BRUSH 
“everything but the razor” 


The latest A. P. Warner product—made by 
the inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer and +. 


A large rnupesaser Brush combined with Name 
MENNENS Shaving Cream so it instantly 
Price $4.00 complete. Extra 
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Then apply, and the lather is ready 




































It comes in 
The soap is 








There is no waste, 















That is guaranteed. The brush part 
is removable for occasional steriliza- 
tion. 








The soap is Mennen’s Creamy 
Antiseptic Soap—the perfect shaving 
soap. It comes in cartridges which 
are constantly self-sealing. When 
one runs out you simply insert 
another. Each cartridge has cream 
for 60 shaves at least. 

Everything has been done to make 
this in all ways the greatest soap 
brush in the world. 


To Get It At Once 


Many dealers now have the 
Warner Fountain Shaving Brush. If 
yours hasn't it, don’t wait. Send us 
$4.00, and we will mail it to you 
under guarantee. Buy one for a 
soldier or a sailor at the same time. 
There is nothing that he needs more. 
























Ready to Pat Away 





ORDER COUPON 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 
925 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Enclosed find $4, for which send me a Warner 


Fountain Shaving Brush with cartridge of cream under 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Address . 
City... .. State 
Dealer’s Name 
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Think — 
What She 
Can Do 







/ CORN Yi) purreD 
» WHEAT 


With Puffed Rice, Puffed Wheat and Corn Puffs on 
hand, think of the possibilities. 


Three kinds of bubble grains to serve, each with a 
different flavor. 


All can be served like other cereals, or served with 
melted butter. 


All taste like airy nut meats. Salt or lightly butter, 
and they become food confections. They are ideal tid- 
bits for hungry children after school. 


Nothing else is half so welcome in a bowl of milk. 
The grains are thin, crisp, toasted, porous—puffed to 
eight times normal size. 


Corn syrup fudge is made light and nutty by stirring 
in Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs. 


Any fruit dish is made doubly delightful with these 
flimsy, flavory globules scattered in it. 


They make an airy, nut-like garnish for ice cream. 
And they are ever-ready toasted wafers for a soup. 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Rice Wheat Puffs 


All Babble Grains 
Each 15c Except-in Far West 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 














(2000) 




















bits of prohpecy, Mr. Hauser concludes, 
manifestly thinking of France: ‘‘We must 
study competition in its world-wide aspect 
as between nation and nation.” Even 
commerce and industry, he thus clearly 
concedes, must recognize human brother- 
hood, international relation. 


““We can see only one means of acting 
with efficacy, and that is not to act alone. 
It is to be wished that the Entente, after 
having triumphed on the field of battle. 
shall find itself still united to-morrow in the 
domain of economics. To boycott Ger- 
many is a dream, a nightmare. But here 
as elsewhere the Entente has the duty of 
establishing loyalty to international rela- 
tions. If we are inspired by this policy, 
not only will France regain the place to 
which her position on three seas, the 
wealth of her soil, the qualities of her 
inhabitants, and her history entitle her, 
but we shall also have restored to every 
nation, to the small as to the great, the 
means of developing freely the resources 
which they derive from Nature and from 
their genius.” 

DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR IN THE NEAR EAST 

Woods, H. Charles, F.R.G.S. The Cradle of 
the War. The Near East and Pan-Germanism. 
Illustrated. Five maps. 8vo, pp. xxii-360. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Schreiner, George Abel. From Berlin to Bagdad. 
Behind the Scenes in the Near East. Illustrated. 
Pp. xiv-371. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

One could hardly find two. books the 
themes of which are so closely alike which 
yet differ so radically in substance and 
treatment as these. Mr. Woods’s volume 
is based in part on his Lowell lectures of 
last winter, and has, appropriately, an 
introduction by President Lowell, of Har- 
vard. It is historical and diplomatic in its 
contents, and concerns the Balkans before 
the war and during it, with chapters on 
Military Highways, the Dardanelles Cam- 
paign, the Riddle of Saloniki, the Bagdad 
Railway and the War, and Mitteleuropa. 
How the war was cradled in the Balkans, 
that occurrences there (a long list of them!) 
were the occasion but not the cause of 
war, what were the interests of Germany in 
this corridor of approach to Britain’s 
Eastern Empire since the Kaiser ascended 
the throne in 1888, and the necessity for 
the world’s peace of entirely eliminating 
Germany as & source of danger in this 
direction, form the contents of Mr. Woods’s 
able discussion. In estimating its value we 
have to remember that recent events in the 
various theaters of war have brought the 
settlement measurably nearer. But in 
order that this settlement may be as nearly 
just, and therefore permanent, as the many 
intricate and conflicting claims and ele- 
ments permit, intimate knowledge is re- 
quired of those claims, of their foundation in 
race and nationality, also of the ambitions, 
mistakes, prejudices, and wrongs that 
have made Turkey and the Balkans seethe 
over warlike fires for so many years. To 
give this knowledge is Mr. Woods’s aim. 
He briefly describes the sixty years of the 
Balkans preceding 1914 in one chapter. 
Six chapters describe recent developments 
in relation to the different nationalities 
and Turkey, while accounts of the cam- 
paigns in the Dardanelles and the oecupa- 
tion of Saloniki bring the account down to 


- 1917. He concludes that the Teutonic 


Powers worked continuously to stimulate 
unrest. As to the future, only regard for 
the claims of nationality and access to the 
sea, plus as natural boundaries as these 
other claims will permit, can bring abiding 
rest, good-will, and peace. But the solu- 
tion, e.g., as to Macedonia, will be very 
difficult. 

Mr. Schreiner was for nine months 
Associated Press correspondent in Turkey 
during the Gallipoli campaign .and the 
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Everybody wonders at a Van Camp Soup. 

Such richness, such flavor was never before attained in 
a soup of its kind. It is always there, exactly the same 
—a savor that’s unmatchable. And a million users won- 
der how we get it. 


This Is the Way 


The basic recipe is always the best we can obtain. 
Most of them came from Paris. Some of them won prizes 
in French culinary contests. 

A famous chef from the Hotel Ritz first made up these 
soups in our kitchens. And each was a queen soup as 
he made it. 

But later we placed scientific cooks in charge of the 
Van Camp kitchens. These are experts, college trained 
in the new-day culinary arts. ' 

They applied their methods to each Van Camp Soup. 


They Spend Years On One Soup 


To Bring You New Delichts 
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Hundreds of Blends 

Then they compare many different blends—sometimes 
hundreds of them. They compare methods of prepara- 
tion. Years have been spent in this way to perfect a 
single soup. 

Every step is recorded. Eventually a formula is evolved 
for creating an ideal soup. It gives minute directions, 
and often covers pages. That formula is exactly followed 
—and forever—by trained_experts in our kitchens. 


Always Alike 


As a final result each soup attains the pinnacle of qual- 
ity. The basic recipe, once famous, seems a very crude 
soup in comparison. 

he perfected soup comes ready to serve. It costs but 
a little, and is always alike. It brings to your table a 
finer soup than Parisian chefs can 





Every ingredient was studied and a 
standard was fixed for each. 

Every material was brought up to 
this standard. Some are selected 
by analysis, some by other methods. 
So nothing below the finest grade 
gets into a Van Camp Soup. 





VAN CAMP'S 


Soups - «isis 


serve. 

Get a few cans from your grocer 
Compare them with the soups you 
know. After that we shall never 
need to ask you to insist on Van 
Camp’s Soups. 








Other Van Camp products include Pork and Beans—Evaporated Milk—Spaghetti 
‘  .—Peanut Butter—Chili Con Carne—Catsup—Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





and Beans 
A famous dish made five-fold better through 
this scientific cookery. 





= Fea 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti 
A great Italian recipe perfected in this same 
i painstaking way. 





ao 


Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 
A new attainment in this delicacy, through 
these expert methods. 
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1B TncleSam Says 
“68 degrees” 


is the normal temperature for the home. 


Watch your thermometers. If the temperature goes 
above 68° you are wasting coal. A little co-operation 
by you and every other householder will save mil- 
lions of tons for our War Ships, Railroads and War 
Industries. Help save the Nation’s coal supply. Hang 


Lycos 


MOMETERS 


in the rooms of your home, burn less coal 
and youll enjoy better health. 


There are none better than 7yccs 
Thermometers. 


Guaranteed absolutely accurate 
ahd thoroughly reliable. 


Made in all types; sizes and styles. 


Ask your druggist, hardware or 
optical goods dealer. 


If he cannot supply you, 
write direct to us. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















There's a 7ycosor JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 














Saloniki occupation. He had audience 
with the Sultan, was in correspondence 
with the leaders of the Young Turks, in- 
duding Enver Pasha and Talaat Bey. 
He knew von Sanders and von Usedom. 
And he was thrown into association with 
Halideh Edib Hannym Effendi, the noted 
Turkish ‘‘ writer, poet, and feminist.” He 
therefore saw things from the inside of the 
Turkish position, especially the relation 
of women in Turkey to the future. His 
yolume is entirely descriptive and im- 
pressionistic. Besides seeing the attack on 
the Dardanelles and the Gallipoli fighting, 
he went through Asia Minor, into Armenia 
(where he reviewed some of the results of 
Kurdish and Turkish massacres), into 
Syria (Aleppo, Damascus, etc.), and back 
to Constantinople. The narrative is lively, 
intimate, and interesting. It reveals Otto- 
man incompetency in management and 
government, to say nothing of traits a 
thousand times worse, partial results of 
which are being proved now in Palestine. 
The volume is easy to read, and pictures 
Turkey from the inside during a critical 
period in a way different from anything 
thus far published. 


OTHER WAR-BOOKS 


Wetterlée, Abbé E. Behind the Scenes in the 
Reichstag. Sixteen Years of Parliamentary Life in 
Germany. With a Prefatory Letter by René Doumic, 
Member of the French Academy. Translated from the 
French by George Frederic Lees. Pp. 256. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

On the last page of this book we read: 
“An old German prophecy (dating, it is 
said, from the fifteenth century) announces 
that the day will come when the Emperor 
—alone, wounded, abandoned by every- 
body, and driven into the Forest of Teuto- 
burg—will ery out, ‘Where are my people? 
Where is my army?’ This prophecy, known 
to all Germany, will come to pass, and on 
that day the world, delivered at last from 
the Prussian nightmare, will joyfully cele- 
brate the Festival of Peace, definitely 
reconquered.”’ 

Abbé Wetterlée was long one of the 





a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
editor of the Matin. He writes with vigor, 
with grace, and with force. Did space per- 
mit, we would like to quote his entire story 
of the battle of the Marne—that first 
battle, so surely to be recalled as the 
second Marne contest is being fought out 
while this review is being written. Many 
reasons led to German defeat then, the con- 
cluding one being thus stated by Lieu- 
tenant Lauzanne: 


“Finally, at the very hour when the 
fighting spirit of the French Army had 
never been higher, the fighting spirit of the 
German Army had never been lower. It 
was low because the physical strength of 
the Germans was low, worn out, and 
broken by the shameful orgies, the dis- 
graceful drinking, which had reduced 
these men to the level of swine. It was low 
because the German fighting men had been 
led to believe that they would have to 
fight no longer, that the great effort was 
ended, that there wes no French Army to 
put a stop to their pillaging and burning.” 





Farnam, Ruth S. A Nation at Bay. What an 
American Woman Saw and Did in Suffering Servia. 
With thirty illustrations. Pp. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 

cents. 

Mrs. Farnam is justly proud of the facts 
that she is a sergeant in the Servian Army; 
that she has been as far as any person could 
go on the Servian battle-front; that she 
has cared for the wounded in Servian hos- 
pitals and has raised funds in America for 
the Servian sufferers. And as this terrible 
war began on Servia’s account, according 
to record, and as Mrs. Farnam spent much 
time in that remote country, she did well 
to.recite her observations and experiences 


there. Writing of it descriptively, at first, 
she says: 
“The country is very beautiful, with 


rolling hills and fertile valleys, and in no 
place in the world have y seen such a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers; while the cloud- 


| flecked sky which is ¢ characteristic of Servia, 


eleven deputies representing Alsace-Lor- | 


raine. Essentially French, he never came 
to love Germany. He could boldly ask 
in the Reichstag, ‘‘What has been done to 
merit our affection?’’ He dared say plain 
things to members of the German Parlia- 
ment—as when, being asked by a colleague 
to sign a certain petition on behalf of 
Finland, he answered: “I will sign this 
paper on the day you authorize the French 
Chamber to ask the Reichstag, officially, 
to put an end to the servitude of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine.’”’ His pen- 
pictures of German legislators and ad- 
ministrators, numerous and illuminating, 
are drawn with a free hand and entire 
fearlessness. As, for instance, this etching 
of William II. as ‘“‘the military brute who 
will accept no contradiction and considers 
he has a right to lash those who he 
thinks are incapable of defending them- 
selves.’ And this of Prince von Biilow: 
“The most crafty of courtiers. He easily 
forgets his promises, and breaks his en- 
gagements without seruple. Lying, which 
he always accompanies by a captivating 
smile, costs him no effort whatever. 
Stupendously ambitious, he will pass over 
the body of his best friend when his per- 
sonal interests dictate that inelegant 
action.” 


Lauzanne, Stephane. Fighting France. With 
an neat by James M. Beck, LL.D. Translated 
by John L. B. Williams, A.M. Pp. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 10 cents. 

To read this book is-to get a new and 
vivid impression of French patriotism. Its 
author is a lieutenant in the French Army, 








the fleeting shadows over the glowing 
meadows, the broad plains with their golden 
crops, and the myriads of bending fruit- 
trees make up a picture that can never be 
forgotten.” 


Her sympathy for Servia is intense, and so 
is that of her reader before the book’s end. 


Churchill, Winston. A Traveler in War-Time. 
With an Essay on the American Contribution and the 
Democratic Idea. Illustrated. Pp. 172. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 
cents. 

The author of “Richard Carvel” and 
“The Crisis,’ and other novels, here gives | 
us interesting experiences as-a traveler in 
Great Britain and France, and supplements 
these with some thoughtful pages as an 
essayist. He went abroad, this last time, 
wishing ‘‘to be free for the moment to 
accept and record the chance invitation or 
adventure, wherever met with, at the 
front, in the streets of Paris, in Ireland, 
or on the London omnibus.”’ Thus free, 
his three travel chapters are charmingly 
informal, and the most positive impression 
which they convey is that of a changing 
social orde a growing democracy of 
feeling—where social order has been pro- 
nounced for generations if not for cycles. 
No other pages that we have seen so strongly 
indicate this. 





Krunich, Lieut. Milutin. Servia Crucified. 
Pp. 305. Boston and New York: — ee Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents 


Here we have the whole moving tragedy 


‘of Servia’s martyrdom comprest within the 


covers of a single volume by a Servian of- 
ficer who took part in some of the grimmest 
and most thrilling episodes of the war in 
Eastern Europe. This is a book that gives 
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If your baby is not 
doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification. 
It has raised thousands 
of the brightest and 
healthiest babies in the 
world. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin'’s Food and our 
helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” 
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Boston, Mass. 
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To Manufacturers 
Engaged in Essential 
Industries or in War Work 


HE United States Government has found it 

necessary, in order to effect a general saving of 

fuel, iron and steel, to considerably curtail the 
business of all stove manufacturing concerns. 


This leaves us, or will very shortly, with a large 
excess capacity available for war work, or work 
classed as ‘‘Essential’”’ on which U. S. priority orders 
are available. This concern, one of the largest and 
best known in our industry, in the country, was 
established in 1846. We now have a big up-to-date 
plant, equipped in the most modern manner and 
backed by a corps of experienced men, capable of 
handling any proposition in our line which you can 
put up to us. 


We especially solicit work from other manufac- 
turers, in the following lines: 
1—Vitreous Porcelain Enameling on Steel or Cast Iron—ail 
colors. 
2—Sheet Metal Work—all kinds. 
3—Nickel Plating and Polishing. 
4—Japanning on Steel or Cast Iron and Electro Galvanizing. 
5—Gray Iron Castings—all kinds. 


For handling Vitreous Porcelain Enamel Work, we have a big capacity 
and one of the largest and best equipped enameling plants in the U. S. 


For Sheet Metal Work, we have sheet steel and metal stamping ma- 
chinery for employment of 100 men. 


For Nickel Plating and Polishing, we have capacity for the employ- 
ment of 100 men with all modern equipment. 


For Japanning and Electro Galvanizing on steel or cast iron, our com- 
pany is well equipped—has large capacity for both. 


For handling Gray Iron Castings, we have 100 moulding machines 
with capacity for 250 moulders. Also cleaning mill capacity for foundry 
output including sand blast. 


We are also in a position to make all types of 
stoves, ranges and furnaces, as well as cast iron 
garbage incinerators, cast iron latrine incinerators, 
(Conley Pat.), Army ranges, hotel ranges, etc. We 
have manufactured, at various times, a considerable 
line of Enameled Hospital Supplies and kindred 
lines and can handle any work of this nature re- 
quired. The floor space available is about 360,000 
sq. ft. We employ over 600 men and are in a posi- 
tion to serve you promptly and efficiently. We 
make a specialty of handling big jobs on short 
notice, and have a wide reputation for doing things 
right and on time. 


and we will have our 


Tell us about your needs 2n4 we will have 027 


or will take the matter up with you by mail—and estimate on 
the cost, time of delivery, etc. WRITE, TELEPHONE or 
WIRE US AT OUR EXPENSE. 4 


THE BUCK’S STOVE & RANGE COMPANY 
Dept. M, St. Louis, Missouri 
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us the horrible side of the great tragedy 
of the nations without any attempt to 
gloss or minimize the darkness ‘of the 
picture, but it affords wonderful contrasts 
in the heroic patriotism of the defeated 
Servian Army and their splendid fight as 
they retreated before overwhelming num- 
bers, singing their war-ballads with un- 
daunted courage, inspired by their music to 
constant deeds of daring, and meeting 
death manfully with a song on their lips, 
The whole volume is instinct with a love 
of beauty, a comprehension of the pathos 
and the unforgetable sadness of roughly 
severed human relations, of ruined homes, 
smoking villages, and the destruction and 
despair that one finds everywhere in the 
wake of battling armies. The author has a 
charming style and a way of describing 
incidents that is particularly realistic. He 
has, moreover, a tender heart and a veri- 
table passion of love for his country and 
his fellow strugglers for freedom. His 
description of the death of his chosen com- 
panion in a hospital, with the dying man’s 
prophecy of better days to come for a 
suffering world; of a company of soldiers 
forced to dig a trench through a grave- 
yard and arrested in the act of removing 
a newly buried corpse by the mother of the 
dead man; and of a little orphan child 
picked up and carried along by a regiment, 
who escapes all dangers of shot and shell 
only to die at last of diphtheria in spite of 
all the efforts of his rough foster-fathers, 
are veritable little masterpieces and stand 
out as among the best and most vivid 
passages of descriptive writing produced 
during the war. A book that will well 
repay reading, both as the record of an eye- 
witness of many strange events and also 
ac a literary production of real merit. 


Depew, Albert N. Gunner Depew. With illus- 
trations and maps. Pp. 312. Chicago: The Reilly & 
Britton Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

A simple, straightforward narrative by a 
typical American sailor toy of his expe- 
riences in the Great War by flood and field. 
The young man tells an amazing story of 
what he heard and saw in two years packed 
with fighting in various parts of Europe, 
as a soldier of the famous Foreign Legion 
at Dixmude, as a gunner on the French 
battle-ship Cassard at the Dardanelles, in 
the ‘trenches at Gallipoli, where he won 
the croix de guerre, on a French transport 
which was captured by the German raider 
Moewe, then on the Yarrowdale, and lastly 
in a German prison-camp, where he under- 
went three months of torture and semi- 
starvation, from which he was finally 
rescued through the intervention of Am- 
bassador Gerard. His story forms a terri- 
ble indictment of German cruelty; some of 
his statements of what he actually wit- 
nessed would be almost incredible were it 
not for the mass of corroborative evidence 
at hand. He started out with the im- 
pression that the Germans were clean 
fighters, gathered from his acquaintance 
with sailors of the Imperial Navy while 
serving as a gunner on a United States 
battle-ship, but he soon found cause to 
revise this opinion. His book should be 
read by all who have any lingering doubts 
as to the ferocity of the Boche as well as by 
every lover of hardy adventure and good 
red-blooded fighting under most thrilling 
conditions. 





Jack’s Only Hope.—Sue—‘“I trust, 
Jack, dear, that our marriage. will not be 
against your father’s will.” 

He—“ I’m sure I hope not; it would be 
mighty hard for us if he should change it.” 
—Boston Transcript. ; 
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CURRENT POETRY 





UTUMNAL out-of-doors is the theme 

of much of the verse in the fall 
numbers of the poetry magazines, and 
much of that which. is not autumnal in the 
letter is so in the spirit. The perennial 
glory of the trees and the tonic of the 
winds share attention with the melancholy 
minor strains of the death of beauty and 
hope, the knowledge that ‘‘the old things 
go, not one lasts,” as Carl Sandburg says 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. But this 
magazine has one glad call to the true 
lovers of the season: 


FREEDOM 
By OLIvE RUNNER 


Give me the long, straight road before me, 
A clear, eold day with a nipping air, 
Tall, bare trees to run on beside me, 
A heart that is light and free from care. 
Then let me go!—I care not whither 
My feet may lead, for my spirit shall be 
Free as the brook that flows to the river, 
Free as the river that flows to the sea. 


Quite at the other pole of the autumn 
spirit is this song of baffled life, also taken 
from Poetry: 


THE HOPE 
By JoHN CowPER Powys 


The hope I hold 

The leering demon-days 

Deride, and reason plays, 

Snug as a raven on a gallows-tree, 

Its ancient game with me, 

Flapping its wings and lewdly gibbering, 
“Life is a humorous thing!” 

But on I fare, clutching— 

It is not gold, 

The hope I hold. 


The hope I hold 

Delicate cruelty 

Snatches at, passing by; 

And, like a vine-leaf, fallen from its place 
Upon a tortured face, 

Offers its fragrance to betray, sighs low, 
“Life is a humorous show!" 

But on I fare, clutehing— 

It is not gold, 

The hope I hold. 


The hope I hold 

Nature herself with glee 

Derides. And destiny 

With evil goblin laughter indicates 
The adamantine gates, 

And with a maniac-chuckle rallies me, 
“That way is closed, you see!”’ 

But I fare on, clutching— 

It is not gold, 

The hope I hold. 


O hope, whose face in madness I have kissed, 








O hope, that art a mirage and a mist, 
Shall I destroy thee now, and laugh thereat?— 
It is too late for that. | 


““There is somewhat low, even in hope,”’ 
said the Sage of Concord, and it is the 
more wholesome philosophy which can 
speak with the refreshing gaiety of these | 
bits from Contemporary Verse: 


RECOGNITION 
By JEAN BUCHANAN 


A sunset benediction 
Resaid in afterglow— ; 

‘A memory of the gladdest thing 
That happened long ago— 

A Prophet carried upward 
In chariot of fire— 

The morning stars together 
Singing in holy choir— 

All things to love belonging 

ad In light made manifold— 

And-—just a maple passing 
In autumn cloth of gold. 
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Is Pen or Typewriter Holding 
Up Your Essential Work? 


HEY are if clerks and typists in your office are using up 

time writing and rewriting names, addresses and standard data 

while other more essential work is delayed: In six minutes, 
the Addressograph does work which takes an hour with pen or type- 
writer—does it more neatly and without errors. Let us prove it. 
We don't ask you to buy a Hand Addressograph until you try it 
out and find it pays. Our representative will call with a $60, 
Ribbon Print, Hand Addressograph. He will demonstrate it at 
your desk. If desired, he will leave it for 


FREE TRIAL 





Hand, foot lever vor motor 
models for speedily printing 
lypewritien names, addresses, 
elc., on 


Statements 

Pay Forms 

Letters to ‘‘Fill In’”’ 
Record Sheets 
Dividend Forms 
Shop Orders 


Checks 

—a with fifty metal address plates embossed with typewriter style type- 
Wrappers made from your list. This Machine handles any of the forms 
Inventory Records mentioned to the left. Give it a thorough trial and decide on 
— results, whether you prefer to keep it or return it at our expense. 
Tags, etc. Just mail the coupon. 


FREE TRIAL CONVINCED THESE USERS . 
Hayes Motor Track Wheel Co., St. Johns, Mich. 
‘‘We save at least 20 hours each pay period 
writing checks, numbering clock cards, etc. 
Hendricks, Jones Co., Toledo, Ohio 
“Cuts the time one-half on certain work 
and releases girl for other work.” 


Princeton Telephone Co., Princeton, Ind. 
“It saves us at least the help of one 
clerk.”’ 
The Bluefield Natl. Bank, Bluefield, W. Va. 
“Would have to have another clerk with- 
out it.” 


If you are in New York City October 2Ist to 26th, see our exhibit at 
the Business Show in the 69th Regiment Armory, Booths 61-2-3. The 
U. S. Government endorses and exhibits at this show. Telephone our 
New York office for complimentary tickets. 


Alddresso WTA oh. 


TRACE MARK 






New York 


~ 
jy ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY (915), Chicago 


Chicago 


Prompt Service furnished at these cities 
—or you can make address plates in your 











own office if preferred. (Mail to nearest office—or phone for repre- 
] sentative if list opposite names your city.) 
Albany Grand Rapids _ Pittsburg - Fieve P 
Allentown Hartford Reno I Without cost or obligation, send facts about Trial 
Atlanta Houston pat | Offer. We use forms checked below. 
Birmingham Kansas City Salt Lake City | Firm 
Boston Los Angeles Antonio ~~ a = 
Buffalo Milwaukee San Francisco | ae 
Butte Minneapolis Official 
Cincinnati Montreal Shreveport { -—— 
Cleveland Newark Spokane y Address 
Dallas New Orleans Syracuse — 
Dayton New York Toledo : 
Denver Toronto | No. of names on list 
Jes Moines } oman gd Se , aa wees =—— mm 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


SAhur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


See well, look well, feel 
well—here’s the Shur-on 
story, told by thousands 
who from morning to 
bed-time forget that they 
are wearing glasses, Prove 
it for yourself. 


Insist on the genuine, 
which always bear the 
name Shur-on or Shell- 
tex in the mounting. 
They cost no more. 









5 KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
258 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
eyeglasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 






























Best All Senso Top 


You Can for Your— 


All the advantages of a modern sedan 
top—but at a reasonable price. Buy 
now while prompt delivery is possible. 


DETROIT 
WEATHERPROOF 
TOP 


Your dealer will demonstrate the many 
superiority features and exclusive ad- 
vantages of Detroit Weatherproof All- 
Season Tops—or write us direct for 
prices and descriptive literature. State 
model of your car. 


Detroit Weatherproof Body Co. 
1201 Saginaw Street Pontiac, Mich. 
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THE FIRS IN AUTUMN 
By ANTOINETTE DE COURSEY PATTERSON 


Such gay old chaps, the firs, who in the fall 
Link arms with scarlet oak or golden larch; 

And stand, as tho at some high carnival, 
Ready to lead the march! 


In more serious vein this poem from 
The Dial tells the complacency nature 
grants to her lovers: 


RENEWAL 
By JAMES RortTy 


. And so, I am alone again? 
But I shall run unto a barren place, and there 
Shall wait, and call, and harken till there come 
Once more to me the trooping winds of dawn; 
And I shall give them drunken shout for shout, 
And we shall laugh, and laugh .. . old friends 
. old friends. 


. Alone, you say? 

But I shall sit upon my hilltop and be still, 

And wait, and gaze, until the riders of the east 
Come pricking through the paling dusk and lift 
Their flaming spears above the farthest hill; 
While with a rush of tearing cloud, behold 
Ruddy and warm ywéth labor, comes the sun— 
The sun, my Brother; greet him well, old world. 


One says Tamalone... 

They do not know, they have not seen or heard; 
For when the dark comes I shall go again 

To that remembered pasture by the lake, 
There watch until a ripple whispering wakes 
And softly as of old I see her-come 

Across the lake in white robes treading, lo 
The moon, my Sister, to our rendezvous. 

And we shall share the gossip of the stars, 
And tell old tales, and rest, and be content. 


The same tale is more passionately told 
in this wise poem in Contemporary Verse: 


RED-BLOODED 
By Rose HENDERSON 
“ Unfeeling,’’ they said to my soul; “‘ Unhuman,”’ 
they cried to my heart. 
“What do you know in your bloodless zeal of the 
passions that leap and dart?” 
But I thrill to the joy of the stars, I answer the 
throb of the sea, 
And I walk sublime 
To the desert rime 
Of the wind’s wild threnody. 


I can match you your leaping blood with a fever 
as swift and high, 
But I do not boast that my spirit 
throttled and stilled thereby. 
The sun flames out of the east and the fields 
laugh back with bloom. 
The rain beats white 
Through the dim storm light, 
And the spent earth meets her doom. 


breath is 


But fierce as the thrill of flesh and warm as the 
pulse of clay 
Is the fire that sweeps through the gold-crowned 
heights where my seared soul wings its way. 
And is it so dull a thing to catch at the shining 
gold, 
To know the feel 
Of the chaste blue steel 
When our little red lust is cold? 


The beauty that does not pass with the 
seasons is in this expression of the summer- 
time soul of poetry, altho here and there 
the muse stumbles: 


MY GARDEN IS A PLEASANT PLACE 
By LovuIse DRISCOLL 


My garden is a pleasant place 
Of sun glory and leaf grace. 
There is an ancient cherry-tree 
Where yellow warblers sing to me, 

And an old grape-arbor where 

A robin builds her nest, and there 

Above the lima beans and peas 

She croons her little melodies, 

Her blue eggs hidden in the green 
Fastness of that leafy screen. " 
Here are striped zinnias that bees 

Fly far to visit; and sweet-peas, 











Like little butterflies new-born, 
And over by the tasseled corn 

Are sunflowers and hollyhocks, 
And pink and yellow four-o’clocks. 
Here are humming-birds that come 
To seek the tall delphinium, 
Songless bird amd scentless flower 
Communing in a golden ‘hour. 


There is no blue like the blue cup 
The tall delphinium holds up, 
Not sky, nor distant hill, nor sea, 
Sapphire, nor lapis lazuli. 


My lilac-trees are old and tall, 

I can not reach their bloom at all. 
They send their perfume over trees 
And roofs and streets, to find the bees. 


I wish some power would touch my ear 
With magic touch, and make me hear 

What all the blossoms say, and so 

I might know what the winged things know. 
I'd hear the sunfiower’s mellow pipe, 
“Goldfinch, goldfinch, my seeds are ripe!" 

I'd hear the pale wisteria sing, 

“* Moon moth, moon moth, I’m blossoming!" 


I'd hear the evening primrose cry, 
“O firefly! Come, firefly!”’ 

And I would learn the jeweled word 
The ruby-throated humming-bird 
Drops into cups of larkspur blue, 
And I would sing them all for you! 


My garden is a pleasant place 
Of moon glory and wind grace. 
O friend, wherever you may be, 
Will you not come to visit me? 
Over fields and streams and hills, 








I'll pipe like yellow daffodils, 

And every little wind that blows 

Shall take my message as it goes. 

A heart may travel very far 

To come where its desires are. 

Oh, may some power touch your ear, 
And grant me grace, and make you hear! 


All too typical of the temper of these 
days is this poem with the pang in its 
couplet, which we take from The Sonnet: 


HAPPY COUNTRY 
By HELEN GRAY CONE 


Here by the bright blue creek the good ships lie 
A-building, and the hammers beat and beat, 
And the wood-smell is pleasant in the heat; 

The strong ribs curve against the marsh and sky. 

Here the old men are mowing in the sun, 

And the hay-sweetness blends with the wild rose; 
At the field’s edge the scarlet lily glows; 
The great clouds sail, and the swift shadows run, 
And the broad undulant meadows gloom and 
smile; 
Over the russet redtop warm winds pass, 
The swallow swoops and swerves, the cattle 
stand 

In the cool of shallow brooks—and all the while 

Peace basks asleep, she dreams of some sad 
land 
Leagues over sea, where youth is mown as grass. 


In her volume ‘Coal and Candlelight” 
(John Lane Company, New York), Helen 
Parry Eden has this sonnet of faith and 
mysticism: 


“SIDERA SUNT TESTES ET MATUTINA 
PRUINA” 


By HELEN PARRY EDEN 


The stars are witness and the morning frost; 
The shuttered inn, the icy lane, the hoar 
Alley transmuted at the keen moon’s cost 
To silver birch from leaden sycamore, 
The shivering steps, the door that barely stands 
Ajar, the altar’s week-day thrift of gold, 
The hasty breath that dews my helpless hands, 
At what white heat I come through this white 
cold: 
How before day blows up the smoldering sun 
I feed my ashen hope with kindling phrase, 
Cast fuel on my faith, watch the flame run 
From brand to brand of love and by that blaze 
Pillow my head upon His Heart whereon 
Lay but last night the lovelocks of St. John. 











Betters Its Last Year's 
Performance 


year ago we submitted a ‘‘Ton Tested”’ ‘lube 
1 \ to the now famous test of lifting a five- 
passenger touring car weighing 2990 pounds. 


We kept this Tube a year and again tested it, 
this time increasing the load to 3755 pounds. 
As before, the Tube ‘‘came back’’ to normal 
shape with no sign of injury. 


Thus is shown not only the remarkable 
strength and elasticity of the ‘‘Ton Tested”’ 
Tube, but its lasting quality as well. 


It can be carried indefinitely as a ‘‘spare’’ 
without checking, cracking, or weakening at 
the folds or corners; is unharmed by expo- 
sure to light and air; will not tear beyond 
the immediate location of a cut; is un- 
affected by prolonged heating up and cool- 
ing down; indefinitely withstands wear, 
tear, and long service-friction in the cas- 
ing. Guaranteed tensile strength 1% 
tons per square inch. 

Backed by the name of the actual 
maker and costs no more than ordi- 
nary tubes. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
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Paint Through Rust—Not Over It 


Rust is a metal eater. 


To paint over it is self-deception. The 


destructive action still continues underneath the paint. The only 






































: Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon to 
E. I. DU PONT DE Nemours & Co. 
ADVERTISING DIVISION 

WILMINGTON L.D. DELAWARE 
||__| Amtoide Paint Ate Enamel 

Flowkote Enamel Industrial Dynamites 
|__| Industrial Varnishes Blasting Powder 
||___| Bridgeport Finishes _ Farm Explosives 
=r Fish _ |__| Hunting & Trapshooting 

| Town & Country Paint |__| Anesthesia Ether 
| Craftsman Fabrikoid | Metal Lacquers 
|| Me Fo |_| Pysractin Enamels — 
|__| Rayutite Top Material Refined Fuse! Oil 
||___| Fairfield Rubber Cloth Commercial Acids 
|__| Challenge Collars |__| Alums 
| Py-ra-lin Toilet Goods Pigment Bases 
____| Transparent Sheeting Tar Distillates 
|__| Pyrat Reds & Tubes |__| Bronze Powder 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
BUSINESS 








Visit Du Pont Products Store 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 

















efficient way to stop this evil is to 
paint through the rust. 


HARRISON’S ANTOXIDE 


(A du Pont Product) 


is a foe to rust. It stops rust’s action, because it 
permeates the rust or scale, checks its progress and 
actually protects the metal underneath. It preserves 
the metal from oxidization because it effectively 
safeguards the surface from air and moisture. 
For this reason, it is incomparable for painting 
iron fences, drains and all kinds of metal work. 
Comes in five standard shades—red, bronze, 
green, maroon and black. 


Check Antoxide in the coupon. Sign and 
send it in. Get the full information. 


HARRISON WORKS 


Owned and Operated by 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Philadelphia Boston New York Chicago 


Minneapol*s Kansas City 


THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE: 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware.............. Explosives 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Delaware .............. Leather Substitutes 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bidg., N. Y. ... Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, N. Y...... Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa.............+.+ Paints, Pigments, Acids & Chemicals 
Du Pont Dyestuffs Co., Wilmington, Delaware......-.sssseeeseeees Coal Tar Dyestuffs 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





HOW THEY DISCOVERED OUR ARMY 
WAS THE REAL THING 





VERYBODY knows it now, of course. 
Including Hindenburg. Maybe he 
knows it better than anybody else, because 
he has had it hammered into him. Every- 
body now realizes that America has an 
army, with real generals and a regular 
High Command, and everything. But 
when we first landed in France that inter- 
esting and important information was 
almost the exclusive property of one man, 
and his name was John J. Pershing. It 
seems that the British thought the safest 
plan would be to have the American units 


‘ shepherded under the British High Com- 


mand, and the French thought they should 
be under the French High Command, for- 
getting that after all there might just pos- 
sibly be an American High Command. 
Their intentions, of course, were the very 
best in the world, and Pershing took it in 
perfectly good humor, knowing that the 
test of war would be enough. And it was. 
Mr. Martin Green tells us all about it in 
the New York Evening World. He writes: 


Our advance military forces went into 
France untried and under suspicion. There 
were in the high commands of the French 
and British armies a few officers who had 
visited West Point and knew the thorough- 
ness of the education we give our officers. 
They were a minority. 

In practise the General Staff—the plan- 
ning and executive foree—is the key-stone 
of the military structure. Without able 
high command an army, composed tho it 
may be of the bravest individuals, is an 
impotent institution. Plainly speaking, 
the British and French military authori- 
ties did not think a year ago that we had 
the high command. 

Into this atmosphere of distrust went 
General Pershing with a few soldiers. He 
had come from a standing start four 
thousand miles away. He was in an im- 
poverished and nerve-torn country. He 
was confronted with the task of not only 
building up an army, but building up’ the 
machinery to hold that army to the limit 
of its fighting’ function, and I violate no 
military confidence when I say that it was 
one of the most formidable tasks that ever 
confronted a soldier. 

General Pershing, however, was more 
than a soldier in this crisis. He had his 
military problems to consider, and in addi- 
tion there were crowded upon him diplo- 
matic problems which were up to him and 
nobody else. He was, in a sense, a mili- 
tary-ambassadorial crusader, and he ac- 
cepted the responsibility. 

The winter of 1917-18 was.a dark and 
gloomy period in France. The only ray of 
light in the outlook was the slow but con- 
tinual rolling up of American aid. Clemen- 
ceau stood like « rock ‘in his-belief in the 
indomitable spirit of the French people and 
the French armies. The problem was how 
to use the Americans. 

God knows we were not making much of 
a showing outside of our ability to con- 
tribute money. As a military factor we 
were nil. The French officers detailed to 
our units in liaison reported that we had the 
foundation of a great fighting force, but 








that we were lacking in the essential ele- 
ments of command. 

The British Army wanted to take charge 
of our forces and mix our units with British 
units—or else allow us to keep our units 
intact, but under British staff command. 
The French Army wanted us to fight with 
the French under French command; this 
was in the days before there was unity of 
action under Foch—a condition which 
General Pershing, as history will show, 
played no smail part in bringing about. 


But during the whole of this trying time 
General Pershing maintained one position 
—that the forces of the United States must 
remain American under Ameriean- com- 
mand. He was “always willing to utilize 
his troops to their best advantage, but he 
was rigid in his msistence that the Stars 
and Stripes, in the final period of the war, 
should fly over American soldiers, and that 
these American soldiers should play their 
part under American officers.”” Mr. Green 
continues: 


Gradually it dawned upon the under- 
standing of the military powers of our allies 
that the military establishment of the 
United States as related to command was 
not such a tardy establishment after all. 
We had given to the Allied Powers against 
Germany a collection of officers who had 
seen warfare and studied warfare. We had 
sifted in a conglomeration of men who 
were intelligent to start with and were 
willing to learn. We were landing in 
France in our reserve officer forees thou- 
sands upon thousands of young men who 
had acquired in a few months of intensive 
training war-knowledge of a superior kind, 
based upon American intelligence and 
adaptability. 

Our officers went to schools in which 
Freneh and British officers were instructors, 
and soon the scholars were on a par with 
their teachers. But still we had done very 
little fighting. We were in the try-out 
stage. One man watching our growth was 
sure of us. That was General Pershing. 

Came the German advanee in March— 
that swift, overwhelming rush which 
threatened to cut the Allied forces in two, 
reach the Channel ports, touch the Atlantic 
coast at the mouth of the Seine, and 
isolate France from England. General 
Pershing promptly offered soldiers to meet 
the emergency, and the Ist Division of the 
old regular Army was sent to’ Picardy to 
hold a sector of the line below Amiens. 

The lst Division was the veteran unit 
of our forces. It had been the first in the 
trenches. But the cautious French mili- 
tary power would not allow it tolaunch an 
offensive—and the American policy is 
always to be on the offensive—until that 
day in May when we went across No Man’s 
Land and took Cantigny. At that time 
the 1st Division had been in training almost 
six months. 

Always under French direction but 
American command, the American units 
had preserved their identity. During the 
winter the 2d Division, which includes 
the wonderful 5th and 6th Marines, the 
26th Division, from New England, and the 
42d Division—the famous Rainbow outfit, 
including the old New York 69th—had 
been.in training in the trenches. ' They 
were ready. 

Then happened the miracle of this war. 


‘Hostilities had developed-so rapidly that 


the veteran divisions—always, mind, under 
American command—had made good and 
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"Newt Foun 
To Failing Feet 


USCULAR 
pains in the 
back, legs and 


feet so frequently mean 
weak arches. Don’t neg- 
lect them a minute. 

The Coward Arch Sup- 
port Shoe remolds the 
delicate bony span of 
the foot gently and grad- 
ually. It restores the 
relaxed muscles and ten- 
dons to their duties. It 
releases cramped toes and 
guides the renewal of 
every normal foot func- 
tion. Comfortable 
from the first wear- 
ing. Weare expe- 
rienced in fitting 
by mail. Address 
Dept. F. 


JAMES | 
262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.) New York i] 
Sold Nowhere Else | 





a 


EN ] E of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, + making and, fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; ily by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with: all the trade you can attend to. No -cap- 
ital required or congo to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Addréss Sigginunn La Mass. 















A Wonderful Crib for Baby 


It is a real Crib with rustproof screened 





sides and net cover. Wheeis through aver- 
age door. Mattress and springs can 
placed at two levels—at the bottom, safe 
for the tumbling, t kiddie; and 8 in. 
from the top, — ten it easy for mother to 
lift out baby. Screened sides protect from 
insects in summer and make it a wonderful 
help in caring for baby. Playthings can’t 
fall out. Crib is easy to fold, yet strong as 
any crib. sm gg he aes =e . very 
reasonable price. Write 


HaopitimE 2esRY 


Another popular i-Tyme novelty is this C 
Nursery Bed No ae, in ivory oe ee : 
Simple, si and 
° 
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booklet about "Kiddies K en 
ing 7 n farniture for the child from bas- 
sinet days to 
URBANA a COMPANY 
Dept. D, URBANA, OHIO. 
Dealers Write 
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Exceptional qualh 


The clothing industry is made up of countless manufacippe 
and annually produces clothing amounting to about $55(ffwho 
We alone developed the known-price idea in the clothing ; 

The retail selling price of each Styleplus garment is phikd o 
ticket put on at our factories. 

The policy of concentration enabled us to develop thisfkic 

Concentration has: become the win-tne-war policy of { 
results at least cost. 

Concentration makes possible the exceptional values ang whic 
Clothes dare to stand out in open challenge. 

This season when clothing prices are up you can buy afat a 
considered unreasonable for a good suit of clothes. The Stjan fi 


Wear Styleplus Clothes and you march in Uncle Sam’s greprmy | 
make both sides of your dollar count. Visit a Styleplus Sto 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 


x Look for the 
Me . Styleplus Label 
in the coat 


AMERIC., 
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ELECT shoes according 
to quality, not ‘ price; 
that is the way to get 
satisfaction, the sure way 
to make your shoe money 

farthest. The name 
‘Florsheim” identifies shoes 
of superior quality. Depend- 


able today as heretofore, 


Nine Dollars and up 


Florsheim quality is economy. 
Look for name in shoe. , 


The FlorsheimShoe Company 
Chicago, U. S.A. 



























































IDEAS WANTED 75.005 "25 


Needed Inventions, List of Patent Buyers and 
Guide Bron Tells How to Secure Patent through our 
edit Plan. RANDOLPH ‘ashington, D.C. 


Cr CO., Dept. 171, W 











U. S. Army or Navy 


Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
and Allied Organizations 


Letters of Credit are the safest and .most con- 
venient medium for carrying funds. 


During the war we are issuing such Credits, 
free of commission, to officers and men. in the 
U.S. Army and Navy, and to those engaged 
in Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and allied organiza- 
tion work. 

We have also sent our Ameri tatir 

pot France for the convenience of ow friends, 

with headquarters at the office of the Credit 

Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Founders Court Office for Travelers 
Lethbury 123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, E. C. 


LONDON, S. W. 
I = 














they needed support. And what came to 
their support? ; 

The 3d Division of the old regular Army, 
which, to use the expression of its grizzled 
commander, General Digkman; of the 
West Point class of 1881, ‘‘went into the 
American battle of the Marne like a bride- 
groom”; the untried 28th Division, com- 
posed of Pennsylvania State militiamen; 
the 4th Division of the regular Army, 
which had seen some training—all these 
units made good. 

American. armed force had shown its 
strength in fighting prowess and in com- 
mand. We sent several divisions into 
battle which had been through only pre- 
liminary training in France. Two of these 
divisions, in which New York is inter- 
ested, because they are composed exclusive- 
ly of New York boys, are the 27th, com- 
posed of national guardsmen, and the 77th, 
composed of selected soldiers who had 
their preliminary training at Yaphank. 
Both have made good—the 27th, with the 
British, under American command; the 
77th, with the newly formed American 
Army, commanded by General Pershing. 

All under American command! The 
American Army in France is fighting under 
the Star-Spangled Banner, and John J. 
Pershing is in supreme control of the 
American forces over there under Woodrow 
Wilson over here, and some day when the 
Kaiser is immured in the Matteawan of 
nations this John J. Pershing, who doesn’t 
talk much, may see fit to tell the people 
of the United States what he had to over- 
come to make things as they are. 





YANKEE TRUCK-DRIVER “BUSTS” A 
PRUSSIAN OFFICER 





YANKEE truck-driver and a Prussian 
officer clashed back of the Chateau- 
Thierry front, as runs the authentic report 
of a returned American officer, and when 
the clash was over the Yankee truck-driver 
had found a way to remove from the 
Prussian officer the arrogance for which all 
Prussian officers are justly famous. 
The tale was relayed from the front to 
Camp Dix, N. J., and thenee to the New 
York Sun, which repeats it thus: 


After depositing supplies and ammuni- 
tion at the front, the big army trucks were 
filled with German prisoners who were to 
be taken to the rear. A German captain, 
member of a famous Prussian regiment, was 
among the detail of prisoners assigned to 
ride in the truck of which this particular 
driver had charge. The Boches had filled 
the body of the car when the driver noticed 
that the captain had not joined them. 
‘‘Climb in there!”’ he ordered. 

“Look at my uniform! Don’t you recog- 
nize that I’macaptain? You don’t expect 
me to ride with them?” he said in perfect 
English, indicating his erstwhile soldiers, as 
if they were so many caged dogs. Then 
he demanded a place on the driver’s seat, 
where there were already two slightly 
wounded American soldiers waiting to get 
back to dressing-stations. 

“Nothing doing! I’m particular about 
my company! Get in with your gang, and 
be quick about it!” said the Yankee. 
“Throw off those American swine and 
make room for me on that front seat!” 
ordered the Prussian. “I’m a captain 
and. “ ‘ 
He got no further. The driver slid a 
grimy fist into his pocket and whipt out a 











big penknife, while the other hand shot 


down, gript the Prussian by the collar, 
and a powerful arm jerked him from the 
ground as if he had been a child. _ 

_ “Captain, eh? Well, we won’t let that 
worry you long! See here!” And as he 
spoke, the hand with the knife deftly 
clipped the insignia from the Officer's _ 
shoulders. 

““You’re busted!”’ he said. ‘‘You’re a 
private now! Get back in the ranks with 
the rest of them!” And he dropt the 
sputtering Prussian into the back of the 
truck among the other prisoners. 





FRANCE’S NAVAL EFFORT AS SEEN 
BY AN ENGLISHMAN 





UDDENLY and terribly summoned 
to meet the attack of her old enemy 
on land, Franee’s part in keeping the seas 
open for the Allies was small early in the 
war; but now, after four years, writes an 
English naval critic in the Manchester 
Guardian, “‘she is equipped for the con- 
tinuous sea-struggle of the hard and monot- 
onous character that submarine fighting 
has thrust upon the Allies, and every month 
the scale and ingenuity of her naval re- 
sources increase.” 

All of this is particularly important to 
Americans, because upon these French 
resourees and ingenuity depends the safety 
of our troop-transports. Her two special 
tasks now, explains the writer, are first— 


With the assistance of her Allies to guard 
the Mediterranean, where she has supreme 
control and across which she draws her 
supplies of colonial troops, which since 
the begimning have played so fine a part 
in the war; and, secondly, to safeguard 
and organize her Atlantic ports, into which 
the man-strength of America is streaming 
in its hundreds of thousands In one such 
Atlantie port a small party of British jour- 
nalists, of which the writer is one, is now 
seeing something of what that work means 
andthe wonderful ingenuities and eeono- 
mies of France’s newest methods of: sea 
warfare. 

A word about the port. ‘Fs: ancient 
citadel rises like the Tower of London 
stuck upon the waters, and beside and above 
it,- tier on tier, rises France of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, with the 
windows in the long, well-proportioned 
facades like hundreds of eyes looking 
down on the harbor where the legions of 
the New World are landing. The as- 
tonishing medley of peoples in this port 
ean best be indicated by an experience. 
After an interesting but not dramatic 
trip we reached the port, gathering on our 
way a new sense of the distances to be 
guarded and swept and the aspects of 
convoys, with their protectors on the 
water and in the air. As we came ashore 
we saw Chinese and Siamese laborers un- 
loading, and at another point a dingy 
multitude of German prisoners at leisurely 
work. A boat-load of Italians were push- 
ing off from the pier, sitting close together 
and singing to the accompaniment of a 
stout man with a mandolin in the bow. 
English sailors were arriving in a pin- 
nace, while Portuguese, French, Senegalese 
looked on. The white «aps with red top- 
knot of the French sailors were everywhere, 
but almost. more numerous was the little 
white cockled cap of the American sailor 
or the flat-brimmed khaki hat of the 
American soldier. 





The story of the port reflects the story 
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our Workers 


if you find them loafing on the job or laying 


off or wasting raw material—yet at the same time YOU 
are WASTING HUMAN LABOR and WASTING MONEY b 


doing without a Multigraph. 


before you try to correct distorted vision in your men. 


It’s oftentimes considered wise to see an occulist yourself 


If you are getting your printed matter out by 


methods that make it cost you hundreds of dollars more per year—or maybe thousands—than it would 
cost you on a Multigraph, what right have you to talk tomen about WASTING RAW MATERIAL? 


If you are getting it out by 


methods that necessitate the use 
of messengers and telephoning and wait- 
ing and delays that take the snap and pep all 
out of business, what right have you to talk to workers in 
the shop about loafing on the job and using dilly-dally 
tactics that block the wheels of business? 


If you are getting your 
printing done by methods that 


waste the time and thought and nervous 
energy of yourself and your department heads 
—thus lessening productive effort just as much as if you 
all quit work in the middle of the afternoon and played 
penochle in your offices—what right have you to talk to 
men about laying off for half a day or two or three days 
every week ? 


If you will get together all 


your printing costs for the last 
twelve months, if you will find out what 
you’ve paid for printing circulars and mailing 
cards and bulletins and price lists, for printing envelopes 
and letterheads and form letters, for printing factory and 
office forms and order blanks, or for printing or imprint- 


ing tags or labels—and then figure what you would have 
saved if you had cut those costs from 25 to 75% by doing your 
printing on a Multigraph, you'll understand what a WASTE it means 
to do without it. 


And if it were possible for 
you to figure up the number of 


productive hours that have been lost be- 
cause you didn’t have a Multigraph, the long 
delays, the running back and forth to outside shops— 
if it were possible to figure that, you’d find another waste 
far greater than the dollars paid in excess printing costs. 


All over the United States, 


and not only in the United States, 
but also in Canada, in England, and in 
France, in all those places where men and money 
are needed most, the Multigraph is releasing human labor, 
and releasing money and cutting days to hours, thus per- 
forming a most vital and important function at a time 
when men and money and time have greater value than 
they ever had before. 


If you don’t already realize 


what a Multigraph would accom- 
plish in your business, then most certainly 
you ought to investigate at once, no matter 
whether you’re a retail merchant, a jobber or manu- 
facturer—no matter what your business is, if you’re using 
printed matter. Its value is most easily demonstrable to 
any man or woman who really wants RESULTS, who 


has an honest and sincere desire to cut out WASTE. We'll gladly 
send full details if you'll fill the coupon out below and mail it in. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 


U. S. Government munitions of a most particular and exacting nature require the entire capacity of our new plant as well as a large portion of 


y. Government work takes 


All else is secondary. But unless government demands 





our old one, working night and 


of a magnitude not now foreseen arise, we shall be able to continue supplying the urgent need for Multigraphs. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH CO. 


: 
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The Multigraph 
1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


I want to take advantage of everything that 
will cut out WASTE. Send me full informa- 
tion about the Multigraph. 





Name _ 


.. Street Address 


__ Official Position 


. - Town 


State 
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Operate with one hand! 


Wis the SUNDSTRAND you never have to risk errors by lay- 
ing down papers, or removing eyes or left hand from your 
column of figures. The SUNDSTRAND is a modern “one-hand” 
adding machine. 


With the SuNDSTRAND you have only 10 keys to memorize—all at your 
finger tips—and all in “one-two-three” order. When operating your keyboard 
—hand remains almost motionless. The handle pull is short and snappy. 


These are some of the reasons why SUNDSTRAND operators acquire lightning- 
speed through “touch” operation. And why anybody—from executive to office 
boy—can add, multiply, subtract and divide—faster, easier and more accurately 
with the SUNDSTRAND. 

The SUNDSTRAND marks a long step 
forward in adding machine efficiency 





ADDING MACHINE 











Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. eran ak 


Sales offices and SERVICE STATIONS in principal cities 











of the war. It was to be a short war, so 
1,100 of the 6,000 workmen in the arsenal 
were taken into the Army; ships were 
stript of search-lights and artillery (217 
guns being taken ashore and sent to the 
front); the naval work of the port and 
arsenal went down. The naval factory 
produced articles for the Army, and the 
75’s were well fed from these factories 
when they were saving France. To-day 
the effort of the town has largely returned 
to naval work, and in some of the patrol 
ships I noticed army 75’s remounted for 
submarine strafing. Only a. couple of 


hundred women were employed in the 


chief ammunition-factory at the beginning 
of the war, and it was not till this year that 
the numbers reached 1,500. Soldiers, 
colored laborers, and prisoners came to 
work in the enlarged factories. I was told 
that altogether the individual efficiency 
had doubled. The export of. munitions 
to Russia—much of which still lies at 
Archangel—and the import of horses from 
America were the events here of 1916. 
Next year the staffs were reduced when 
Russia dropt out of the war. Now the 
port is again at the top of its effort with 
the coming of the Americans. 

During the past three days we have been 
privileged to see the work of safeguarding 
the coast from mines and submarines. 
Much of it, of course, does not differ from 
the same class of work in our ports, but, as 
might be expected from the nation from 
whom we ledrned such sea ideas in the past 
as, for instance, the use of flat sails, the 
French have developed most things in 
their own way and are constantly ex- 
perimenting with new devices. One’s 
first general impression of France’s naval 
as of her military effort is the remarkable 
economies which go with her efficiency. 
Her method seems to be to think out 
clearly and logically what the particular 
jobs are, and to produce a craft that will 
do its particular job whether it can do any 
other or not. It must be good enough for 
the work, but it need not be too good for 
it. Her motor-launches include a number 
of the hard-working standardized American 
type which came over under their own 
steam with the loss of only one out of 
fifty. Another one had a mishap, lost her 
course, and finally made land with all 
her blankets sewn together for sails and 
only half a cup of water left for each 
man. Her most characteristic type is the 
canonniére, which, working with Diese! 
engines, can steam for 3,000 miles at ten 
knots an hour without refueling, and so 
eould go to America under her own power. 
Her available speed is, of course, much 
higher. She carries guns big enough to 
deal with any submarine, as well as depth 
charges, and her very low draft allows 
her to travel over mine-fields that would 
hit a destroyer. Her size is about 400 tons. 
An important point about this useful, 
serviceable type is that she costs about a 
third of one of: our mine-sweeping sloops, 
which do much the same work. The 
weather was good, and we had no oppor- 
tunity to observe their value in a rough 
sea. Most of the fittings were from old 
ships, and everything that can be used 
again had been worked in. 

Another department was the mine-sweep- 
ing. Here the French use an economical 
form of trawl that is not used by our 
trawler mine-sweepers, altho something 
of the kind is used by our other craft. 
The main idea is that the sweep is towed 
astern, being held out by floats (or cochons), 
and the trawl itself, of course, has ingenious 
under-water appliances for keeping it at 
the required depth, and a new device for 
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ONIGHT in No Man’s Land! Through all 
that wild inferno—shrieking shells and spewing 
shrapnel and stuttering machine guns and clank- 
ing, crunching tanks _ on the tiniest and cheeriest 
of mechanisms hangs the destiny of the world. 

Never before, in all history’s wars, has Time 
e played so appallingly vital a part. The grim 
significance of “‘zero hour” has burned this deep into the 
minds of our boys over there: unless their watches are in step 
with those of the fire-control, they will be wiped out by their 
own guns. Desperate, blood-bought raids over the top, useless 
if delivered out of unison, become irresistible when timed to 
the tick of an Elgin. 

Over six continents and seven seas, Elgin Watches are 
guiding stars to the noble adventurers of the world. They are 
pathfinders for our Emergency Fleet. They are the trusted 
companions of a great Polar explorer. They are the reliance of 
intrepid government scientists in the trackless wilderness. They 
are the official chronometers of our destroyers and torpedo boats. 

Thousands of Elgins are used by the Government in our 
Navy—tens of thousands by our Signal Corps—and along that 
surging battle-line in France hundreds of thousands of Elgins 
are in hourly use by the fighting men of America and her 
gallant Allies— 

—a war essential of the first rank. 





ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, UsS:An 
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Delivery . 
Record ‘§ 


Y our delivery rec- 
ord will show 
your Bethlehem 
Motor Truck to be 
your truest war- 
time economy— 
low first cost—more miles per gallon—low cost 
per ton mile—dependable delivery. Bethlehem 
Internal Gear Drive Motor Trucks break delivery 
and economy records in every business and they'll 
take your loads off your mind. 
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334 ton chassis 


$3265 


21% ton chassis 


$2165 


F. O. B. Allentown 


134 ton chassis 


_ $1765 









Gray & Davis Electric Starting and Lighting on all models— 
Examine a Bethlehem. 
































eutting the mine adrift whenever it touches 
the trawl-line. I had an interesting trip 
in a captive balloon towed by the mitie- 
sweeper, but the day was unfavorable for 
that sort of spotting. It was a curious 
experience, particularly the mounting and 
dismounting on a rope hoist. The mine 
danger is continuous, especially at a port 
where great ships crammed with troops 
are always arriving, but so effective is the 
sweeping that there have been no losses 
among them. But the channels must be 
swept every day, and sometimes all day, for 
the unseen submarines are steadily sowing 
these devilish appliances with increasing 
foree of charge. ‘‘For the moral of it 
all is,”’ as the Duchess so truly said to Alice 
in Wonderland, ‘‘the more there is of mine 
the less there is of yours.” 





LETTERS FROM THE FRONT TO THE 
FOLKS AT HOME 


RODIGALITY of artillery-fire is enough 

to convince any man that this war is 

“unbelievably gigantic in its proportions,” 

writes Corporal Paul Warwick to his 

parents at Albany, Ga. His description of 

the firing and its effect in the trenches is 
published in the Albany Herald: 


There is a constant thumping away of 
the batteries on both sides, practically 
never ceasing. ‘‘ Minnenwerfers,’’ French 
**seventy-fives,” six and three-inch bat- 
teries join in their international’ chorus to 
fill the day and night with noise of ex- 
plosions. Most of the German shells give 
you notice of their approach by a long, 
weird whine. But there is one species, the 
Austrian ‘88,” that is stingy with its 
warning. All you hear is a short hiss and a 
bang, and a loud bang at that. Gas-shells 
drop occasionally and lack the loudness of 
bursting that the high explosives possess. 
They make about the same kind of a 
flopping noise that you get when you slam 
an unusually large and extraordinarily 
putrescent tomato against the side of a 
brick wall. With every volley of the 
**H. E.’s”’ (high explosives) there are usually 
a few gas-shells. 

The excitement and the tensity that 
pervade the trenches and the surround- 
ing terrane when something is ‘‘going on”’ 
is altogether different and apart from 
anything else. It is a kind of mingled 
eagerness and caution that puts you on 
tenterhooks. Every man is so eager to 
come through without being nervous, or, 
what is worse, ‘“‘showing yellow,” that he 
bends over backward, as it were, in the 
effort. It’s similar to an occurrence on the 
boat when we came over. Some little 
thing happened that put the whole boat 
into excitement for a little while, and 
naturally every one began to crowd to the 
life-boats. Not “‘crowd” either, for there 
Was never a particle of disorder. Every 
man was more unperturbed than was 
natural; he wanted to impress others with 
his calm. So that the result. was a quiet 
exodus from every corner of the ship to the 
boats, with at least 90 per cent. of the 
men quietly repeating: ‘‘Take your time, 
men, don’t get excited.” The same feel- 
ing a man who has eaten in an army mess- 
hall for several months has when he is 
‘invited out” to,dinner. He is so afraid 
that he will pull some colossal bone that 
he overdoes the propriety effect and is on 
an uncomfortable strain all the time. 

Another thing, we are not worried so 
much by continuous and heavy firing as 
we are by desultory firing, just now and 
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! Aviation wireless! Its great 
speed is even outmatched by the 


Mimeograph—for while the wire- 


less is sending one message to one receiver, 
the Mimeograph will start hundreds on their 
various ways. Fast? While the Mimeograph 
duplicates the typewritten or handwritten page 
with a sharp exactness that practically makes 
every copy an original, its remarkable advantage 
is the rapidity of its execution. Simply click off 
the message on the typewriter and it is ready 
to print—five thousand an hour. Diagrams, illus- 
trations, plans, signatures, etc., may be quickly 
traced on the same stencil—and duplicated in 
Get new booklet “L” from 


the one operation. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York 
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« Simple in Construction 
Unfailing in Performance 


fea ER 
KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


JzPe$ cc fees ogg oe Replacement Out- 


to Maxwell, 


Sreond” aa pr y Foe cars 


UALITY in an ignition system is 
measured by its dependable per- 
formance day in and day out in all 


kinds of weather and under all kinds of 


operating conditions. 


When you consider that the entire motor perform- 
ance depends upon the quality of its ignition, you 
can readily appreciate what it means to have a 
system into which has been built the combined 
engineering and mechanical experience of fifteen 


years. 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WORKS 
Philadelphia 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4939 STENTON AVENUE 














ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H. 8. POMEROY,M.D,. Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
19% pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N. ¥. 











patie Ore Dey 


ii acaba narrative, Mr. Fraser por- 
trays the business and social of the Russian 


in war time; w hadiens Fees acceptance of and 
Cee Russian commerce 

<arapdlne Br eS war has done and 
what the future of Russia will be when it is over. 

All About Russia 


IF YOU CANT DO THIS YOU HAVE 


FLATFOOT 


w to Overc e It 
‘Place your heels together 
ae point the toes eS 

m 










you can Make this test NOW. 
It is mira . qumtion of time when such 
a Regence if not corrected, will not only 
cause you constant pain and annoyance, 
but rob you of ee and benefits 


derived from 
A Valuable Book On The Subject — FREE 
pa  eagenn y og 
fully, » foliew the advice given, and you can restore your feet to 


and with grace, buoyancy and com- 
i. To those who will send us = Simone” sabgeription or for 


the f 500, 
Sock gree and mall ts Lo tow at once” Welts HOW. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 




















Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





119 W. 40th St., Suite 308, New York City 





then, you don’t know when. If they are 
giving you a perfect barrage, consistent, 
you know it’s there and it can’t be helped. 
But if they drop one shell now, and a little 
later drop another, you don’t know what 
to expect and are naturally a little wary. 





Family anxiety for news from the boys 
at the front is, if anything, rather weak in 
comparison with the intense craving our 
boys have for letters from home. The 
arrival of the mail-bag stirs them almost 
as strongly as the order to attack; when 
it fails to appear at the expected time, they 
become anxious and glum. A cheerful 
letter from father, mother, sister, or sweet- 
heart, one scholarly private was heard to 
remark, ‘‘makes me think this station is like 
that of the herald Mercury new-lighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill.” 

Arthur E. Hungerford voices the view of 
officers and men on this important matter 
when he writes: 


Won’t you urge the folks back home to 
write more frequently? . Ask them not to 
wait till the men answer their letters. 
Urge not only the families to write, but 
friends also. Every letter means much. 

I wish I could tell you of a:scene on the 
battle-field during the great advance. It 
had rained for days. The men had out- 
stript the artillery and the supplies and 
were living on emergency rations. It was 
almost impossible to supply them with hot 
meals because they were pushing on so fast. 

The losses had been very heavy. The 
battalion had just been relieved by fresh 
troops. It had halted in the woods. The 
men were tired and hungry—and yet in 
fine spirits. A runner arrived and shouted 
“Mail from home.” 

The first hot meal in two or three days 
was ready, but the men got their letters 
first. One could pick out by the faces 
of the men those who got letters and those 
whose friends ‘‘had forgot’’ or ‘‘who did 
not care enough to write.’”’ Men who got 
letters read them to chums who did not. 
The battalion had been made over. 

Captain Pierson of the Canadian Army 
says that it was the letters from home that 
held the line in the dark winter of 1914-15. 
Tho a great victory has been won, the end 
is not yet in sight. Our men have a great 
task before them. They must win many 
battles. They must fight against great 
odds. They must live in the field in time 
of battle without adequate shelter and 
without hot meals. They must work hard, 
harder than the folks back home dream. 
Some of them will be wounded and some will 
be killed. They will do these things and 
fight their way to victory no matter whether 
the folks back home write or not; but the 
letters from home will make things easier 
and brighter and bétter and ‘‘keep the 
home fires burning.” 

Sometimes it is hard for the men over 
here to write. In the back areas and the 
quiet sectors, the Y. M. C. A. has writing- 
rooms and ample supplies of paper and 
envelops. In time of battle it sends 
paper and envelops—and they are in 
great demand—to the front lines. The 
men write as they get a chance; but these 
opportunities for writing are few and far 
between. For instance, at present, a 
soldier in our front lines is living in a shallow 
pit, about three feet wide and six feet long. 
He may not venture from it in daylight. 

As long as he remains in it he is prac- 
tically safe, except for a direct’ hit by a 
shell. Shell fragments always fly up at an 
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angle from the point of contact and the 
man on the ground or under the ground 
escapes unless a piece of shell or rock 
falls on him. 

Then, it may rain. The soldier may 
lose his fountain pen or pencil. A hundred 
things may happen to prevent him writing. 
And then the letters may be lost on the 
way home. For these reasons the folks 
back home should write regularly no 
matter whether they receive replies or not. 

Please remind them of another thing, 
and that is that their failure to receive 
letters does not mean that their particular 
soldier is sick or has been wounded or 
killed. It simply means that he has been 
unable to write or that his letters have 
been lost by the torpedoing of the boat 
carrying them. No news in this case is 
good news. The Army promptly notifies 
the nearest of kin when a man is wounded 
or killed. There is no use worrying about 
what has happened to him till the official 
notice of wounds or death is received. 





Since an army travels on its stomach, 
it is unwise to insult that. important organ 
in any way. Our boys at the front 
have not kicked about the quantity or 
quality of the food supplied, but they 
object to the circulation of stories giving 
the impression that mess-tables are groan- 
ing with all the delicacies of the season. 

Members of the 5th Regiment of the 
United States Marines were annoyed by 
Lieut. Carl K. Hill’s account of the food 
provided for Intermediate Supply Depot 
No. 2 of the A. E. F. in France in our 
issue of July 27. The lieutenant told of 
oatmeal for breakfast three times a week, 
bacon and eggs once a week, rice pudding, 
salmon croquets, corn pies, jam, raisin 
cobblers, .prune pudding, etec., in addition 
to tenderloin steaks and ordinary vege- 
tables, such as beans, peas, and potatoes. 
He denounced as utter rot the stuff about 
“the boys over here getting nothing but 
slum, bully-beef, and hardtack,”’ and said 
“the person who spread such a report is 
not only a liar but a friend of Bill Kaiser.” 

What drew a heavy fire of resentment 
from the marines, writes Stafford B. 
Hobbs from the headquarters of the 
regiment, was the attempt of Lieutenant 
Hill to “ deseribe a typical A. E. F. menu.” 
The objector continues: — 

This is an impossibility for any one, as 
the food-program is most variable. Es- 


_ pecially when men are fed from rolling- 


kitchens, which perhaps might be styled 
“movable feasts.” It is not to be sup- 
posed that the men get the same food as 
officers with only a trifling difference of 
more frequent desserts. A statement is 
made that: ‘‘Whoever says the boys over 
here are fed chiefly on slum, bully-beef, 
and hardtack is not only a liar but a 
friend of Bill Kaiser.” 

This statement is very bold and has 
already aroused much consternation. We 
can not help wondering if the party who 
wrote this Base Port letter can define 
“monkey meat,” “gold fish, or ‘‘goulash 
in light marching order.” We do not for a 
minute question the policy of the Quarter- 
master Department in feeding us on some 
of the commonest known food-items on an 
A. E. F. bill of fare, for sometimes it is 
navoidable, but at the same time we want 
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OU will find it a quick, 

easy job in these war 
times to finish your car 
yourself with Da-cote Mo- 
tor Car Enamel, and the 
result will please you. Your 
car will look almost like new. 


Of course, a Da-cote job 
isn’t the same that a pro- 
fessional painter would give 
you. He works in a dust- 
proof room. He has the 
skill of the man who makes 
painting his life work. Such 
a finish as he will put on 
your car is the best. 

The painter is one of 
Murphy’s best customers. 
If you go to him, very. like- 
ly he will use Murphy’s 
materials on your car. Nat- 
urally, we recommend his 
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Da-cote comes in black and white and in eight popular colors. 
We would like to send you a color book and tell you the name 
of the nearest Murphy Merchant. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Dougall Varnish Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 






work as of a high grade, and 
worth all it costs. 

If, however, you are will- 
ing to sacrifice this most 
perfect fipish, get a can of 
Da-cote Motor Car Enamel 
for a dollar or two and do 
your own painting. 

We know how to make 
motor car enamels. Murphy 
materials are used on over 
half of the fine cars made in 
the United States. Da-cote 
consists of the finest motor 
car varnish, ground with the 
best pigments. 

Da-cote flows on like 
cream, leaving no brush 
marks, and quickly hardens 
into a clear, brilliant coat 
which will hold its lustre 
under constant washing and 
exposure. 
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ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


The Name Westinghouse 
is Your Guarantee 


Westinghouse Electric Ware is 
sold by light and power companies, 
electrical stores, department stores 
and hardware stores. Look for the 
name ‘‘Westinghouse”’ in the win- 
dow and on the appliances you 
buy. It’s your guarantee. 


Shouse 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Bay 
LIBERTY 
BONDS 












That’s because Westinghouse 
Ware consumes so little current and 
because, even with daily use, the 
total. number of hours a month the 
appliances are actually in operation 
is small, 


For example, a Westinghouse 
Electric Iron, with current at the 
average rates, would cost from 2 to 
5 cents an hour to use. And-.how 
many hours a month would you 
use it? 


Certainly it’s little, if any, 
cheaper to keep coal or gas fires 
going under a number of irons, with 
most of the heat escaping into the 
room. The-difference can’t begin 
to pay for the time wasted, the in- 
convenience and the extra work 
required, 


Moreover, a Westinghouse 
Toaster-Stove or Turnover Toaster 
costs even less to use than a West- 





ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


“They Cost So Little 
to Use” 


When your dealer tells you this about electric household ap- 
pliances, such as Westinghouse Toaster-Stoves, Turnover Toast- 
ers, Percolators, Irons and the like, he means just what he says. 


It would be reasonable, of course, for you to expect that such 
convenience, such time-saving and labor-saving as Westinghouse 
Electric Ware makes possible, should come high, but they don’t. 





inghouse Iron, and a Westinghouse 
Percolator still less. 

As for Westinghouse Sew-Motors, 
Fans, Curling Irons, and Warm- 
ing Pads, they use such an exceed- 
ingly small amount of current as 
to make operating expense an in- 
significant item. On an average a 
10-inch fan, for instance, will-run 
six hours for one cent. 

You’ll scarcely notice the little 
difference that Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Ware will make in your month- 
ly bill. The difference it makes in 
your home, however, is something 
you can’t overlook. 

Westinghouse Electric Ware 
saves time, steps and fuel. It 
helps to answer the perplexing 
servant problem. 

It makes meals more enjoyable, 
takes the toil out of ironing and 
sewing and simplifies other house- 
hold tasks. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR_THE HOUSEHOLD 
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“IT Take More Pride 
in My Car Now~ 


Says the lord or 
Chevrolet Ojiner 


“Yes, itis more beautiful than I ever 
thought could be, but that’s only a part 
of the greater value. The trimness is 
fine, but the fact that I can change a 
wheel in three minutes, without hard 
work or dirty clothes, means more to 
me. 

“Then the car rides so much easier 
—just a smooth, gliding progress. And 
I’ve. found the tires last so much longer 
—the wires distribute the road 
heat, you know. 

“With beauty, quick change, 
easier riding, more tire mileage and 


a higher value, I'm glad I| have 
Dayton Wire Wheels on my car.” 





That's the story of many’a Ford 
or Chevrolet 490 owner. You, too, 
will be delighted with Daytons. 
May be had in all standard colors. 
Wheel carriers for spare wheel can 
be furnished. Be sure the name 
Dayton is on the hub cap. 


See your dealer. If he cannot 
supply you, write to us, mentioning 
his name, and we will send you a 
booklet that tells why Dayton Wire 
Wheels ride easier, last longer and 
save your tires. Write for it today. 


Service stations in all principal .cities. 


THE DAYTON WIRE WHEEL 
COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 
Dealers: Be prepared for the increased 
demand for Dayton Wire Wheels. Write 


or wire us today. 


© Reed ot a © boy Ft of e-4- > 








Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes Polish. Up Your English 


for Sermons and Addresses. A collection of incidents, | Get a vest-pocket copy of Faulty Diction. It will help 
quotations, and stories for illustrating and enlivening u guard against embarassing mistakes and inelegancies 

and add Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $2.00. | your speech. | Points out Sas, FUNK & WAGNALLS 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 75, New York, N. Y. COMPANY. 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 














full credit for living on it. Oatmeal has 
appeared on our menu once in the last 
six months and some of the delicacies 
mentioned on Depot No. 2’s program are 
unknown in these regions. Still, we area 
healthy bunch and can get as many, if not 
more, miles to the gallon on Uncle Sam’s 
java as any fighting men over here. We 
thrive on our commonplace diet, and as a 
proof of it one has but to glance at the 
records us marines have made over here, 
If you can give but a small amount of 
space in Tue Lirerary Dicesrt to correct 
the erroneous impressions caused by this 
letter you reprinted from the Morristown 
(Tenn.) Republican, you will not only give 
the “‘Folks at Home” a better idea of 
what is “‘going on at the front,” but 
greatly relieve the feelings of the men of 
this outfit who feel that those printed 
statements have done them an injustice. 





Ralph M. Hoggatt expresses the indigna- 
tion of himself and comrades over some of 
Lieutenant Hill’s statements, and adds: 


We came over in the first contingent 
and have been in France fourteen months. 
We sincerely believe we have seen every 
phase of army life over here, from provost 
guard to ‘‘hand-to-hand”’ fighting with 
the ‘“‘Hun,”’ and sincerely believe, with all 
due respect to Lieutenant Hill’s rank, we 
are in a better position to make state 
ments as to the food we eat. 

While back in S. O. S. the company to 
which I am attached had very good food 
in good variety; but then we were stationed 
in Base 1, Intermediate Section, L. of C. 
While in training, near the front, our 
food was still good, but less of a variety. 
At the front our food was not as plentiful 
as before, and we had slum three times 
a day with coffee for breakfast and supper, 
which at times was very poor. While in 
rest billets our food was the same as in the 
trenches, with one exception. The Y. M. 
C. A. had eggs brought in the Y. M. C. A. 
truck, which were sold to the companies 
and that morning we had bacon and eggs. 
After leaving that sector, we were trans- 
ported to a reserve post just back of the 
active front. On the trip we ate ‘“bully- 
beef” and ‘“‘hardtack,” as we do always 
while aboard a train. After being taken 
as far as the railroad could transport us, 
we were on the march for two days, dur- 
ing which time, when practical, we ate 
slum and at other times when the rolling- 
kitchens could not be used, we ate “bully 
beef.” 

At that time we were then put on French 
rations, which consisted of tinned beef, 
which is far worse than ours, and which 
the boys named “‘monkey meat,” French 
war-bread, some fresh beef, but not much, 
salt pork, some rice, flour, and a few other 
things, such as raisins, ete. Then after 
ten days orders came to be ready in fifty 
minutes to leave. We stood by all night 
and left the next morning without break- 
fast. After a short hike, we went aboard 
camions and rode twenty-four hours with- 
out food as no emergency rations had 
been given out. Then we marched four- 
teen kilometers before we had anything to 
eat. During four days my unit lay in 
reserve, during which time we cooked our 
own food in our mess-pans. Sometimes we 
foraged and got fresh beef, rabbits, chick- 

ens, ete., but lived mostly on canned 
rations and hard bread. While in actual 
engagements, and they were many, hot 
and furious at that, eating became a matter 
of some one being lucky enough to get 
through with rations and water and having 
time to eat a bite, as well as the inclination, 
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While at the hospital food was fairly good, 
altho while at one hospital I still had 
slum and canned beef hash for meals. The 
replacement camps are fairly good for 
serving food. Back in reserve again we 
have been eating rice, oatmeal, flapjacks, 
or bacon and potatoes for breakfast, while 
the other two meals consist of slum and 
coffee, or else boiled beef, potatoes, and 
coffee. The bread has been bad, however, 
being moldy at times. I don’t want 
people to get the idea that we are very 
dissatisfied or are grumbling. We are not. 
It is our portion of war and we take it as 
such, knowing the sooner we win this war 
the sooner such things will stop, and that 
we will be eating such enticing food as 
Lieutenant Hill describes. 

Service of the rear is necessary and we 
know that perhaps the men are doing all 
they can for the man at the front. How- 
ever, we who are at the front, under- 
going the real hardships and privations of 
war and sacrificing perhaps our lives, don’t 
like for some S. O. S. man to call us liars, 
and friends of Bill Kaiser; because if 
Lieutenant Hill will look at accounts in 
newspapers and notice the number of 
D. S. C.s awarded he should be convinced 
we are not friends of ‘‘Bill.” Also, if he 
will notice, our German nickname “ Devil 
Dog’’ shows that ‘‘Bill’”’ does not consider 
usfriends. Our bunch is a happy-go-lucky 
crowd, and are ready for anything that 
comes our way, and, altho being Naval 
Hospital Corpsmen and non-combatants, 
we are’ glad that we have served with the 
marines at the front, and have gone over 
the top as first-aid men with them. 





Nothing is more appreciated by soldiers 
than ‘‘sweets,” writes Whitney Tullsen, 
former sporting editor of the Moline (TIIl.) 
Dispatch, who is now serving in France. 
The war-game, he says, ‘“‘makes one crave 
for them like he never did in civil life.” 
This taste does not interfere with the stern 
duties of the front; it promotes martial 
efficiency, because the sooner the Boches 
are licked, suggests the former newspaper 
man, the sooner will the victors be back 
in the States among the edible good 
things of the earth. 

Private Tullsen’s first fighting experience 
is given in the same letter to The Dispatch: 


We got in our first mix in the big counter- 
slam which started the Huns tin-canning 
back home, and as result of our first 
fighting our regiment was given a citation 
by the French which, we are told, no other 
United States regiment has received. We 
nicked ’em for a couple of perfectly good 
forests, a valley full of dugouts, and a 
couple of towns which shall be silent here. 
I can’t pronounce ’em, anyway. 

We went up agin all the works, machine 
guns galore, gas, shrapnel, ‘snipers, and 
there’s none of them I like better than the 
others. I would rather be in a nice 
confetti charge for a change. When the 
shrapnel tears up an acre or two of regular 
ground and slaps you in the face with it, 
you feel like the forlorn farmhand. Where 
are my summer’s wages? When we haven’t 
been battling at close range, we’ve had our 
share of living under shell-fire. The day 
we went into the mix, I was a sick guy, 
cramps, fever, and other ailments. When 
I came out I was perfectly well. They 
scared all the various ills out of my system. 

The way it looks here, we’ve got ’em 
walloped to a whisper, and it’s only a 
question of time till they sneeze out, but 
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nomical form! 


lower it gets. 


TRADE MARK 


The W D C triangle trade. 
mark has been the sign of 
supreme pipe value for more 
than 50 years. It is not only 
onevery Wellington, but also 
on pipes that we make of 
every other style, size and 
grade. Price for price, there ts 
no better pipe than a W D C. 


You don’t smoke a pipe once and throw it 
You smoke it month after month, using 
the grade of tobacco you like in ils most eco- 

If it’s a good pipe, and if you treat 
it right, the longer you smoke it the sweeter and mel- 
But there’s even one more economy 
when you smoke the 


THE UNIVERSAL PIPE 


Tobacco burns dry in a Wellington from top to 
bottom, and you smoke it with pleasure down to the 
very last grain. No waste there! The well catches 
all moisture, and keeps it away from the tobacco and 
yo r mouth. There is no bubbling. No tobacco 
crumbs can com. th:ough. Th top opening of the bit 
sends the clean, dry smcke up away from your tongue. 


The bow! of every Wellington is gen’ ine French Bria, seasoned by our 
own special process and guaranteed against cra>king or burning through. 


Good dealers have Wellington Pipes in many sizes, shapes and grades at 
75 cents and up. Get yours—and be thrifty and happy forever after. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., New York 


World’s 


Largest Pipe Manufacturers 
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1 Use ELECTRICITY 
































The Clean, Low-Cost Power 
for Every Home 


ET IT DONE quickly, cleanly, with minimum effort 
and cost. Use electricity ! 


For years men have been inventing and perfecting electrical 
devices. ‘Today there isa practical, economical application 
of electrical power to nearly every division of household work. 

Your central station is generating electric power in great quantity. To 
utilize it in your home is to save coal, time and money—lessen your 
need for servants. 


Your Electrical Contractor, Dealer 
or Architect can inform you 


ELECTRICAL utility has advanced with seven league strides. It will 
pay you to keepin touch. Many electrical devices are announced in “he 
advertising pages of the magazines and newspapers. They are safe znd 
efficient. Give them your attention. 

Have your electrical contractor or dealer show and demonstrate the 
actual equipment for you. 

If you are rebuilding or remodelling, ask your architect to sketch for 
you the possibilities of electrical power—and give him a free hand in 
planning and executing. Remember that electricity is no longera luxury 
—it is a wonderful, economical aid in the home. Efficiently utilized, it 
increases human capacity and raises the standard of living. 

xk 


REMEMBER, also, that quality in every item of electrical equipment 
is essential to economy and satisfaction in operation. 


Only materials and equipment made by the most highly perfected 
methods of scientific precision and skill can deliver continuously full- 
measure service. 


Such a’product is Habirshaw Wire. A standard of the electrical in- 
dustry from the very beginning of its development, Habirshaw wire is 
used by skilled and experienced contractors throughout the world. 


Be sure to employ only qualified electrical contractors upon ail elec- 
trical work. Be particular about small jobs as well as important install- 
ations. And always specify that all materials and equipment shall be of 
the Habiftshaw standard of quality—and you will be assured of the utmost 
in service that the wonderful, modern power of electricity can give. 


+ 


For more than 30 years—practically from the beginning of the electrical industry— 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 
Insulated Wire 


has been accepted as a standard of quality all over the world. 


Habirsl Wire Manuf: ed by Habirshaw Code Wire Distributed 





The Habirshaw Elersric Cable Co. ff by the 
InconPoxaTeD Western Electric Company 
INCORPORATED 


10 East 43rd. Street, New York 





Offices in All Principal Cities 













maybe that will be some time yet. The 
Americans are doing some great scrapping 
and the French, English, and wops are 
taking on a new lease of life since our forces 
got going. It’s almost as dangerous 
coming up after the Germans have re 
treated as it is to fight them, as they leave 
traps in every conceivable place and it’s 
unsafe to touch anything. They leave 
snipers behind every place, and as an 
example of their methods they chain 
their gunners to their machine guns to 
make sure they’ll stick around and pot a 
few of us. We are often forced to go 
thirsty past a tempting spring, hot and 
tired, because we fear they have poisoned it, 

Everywhere you go here, there is nothing 
but ruin. Every village is shot all to 
pieces, every field torn by big shell; and 
we have gone through forests where: you 
would have difficulty finding one tree un- 
touched by shell or bullet. Just toss in 
dead men, dead horses, and all sorts of 
abandoned battle-equipment and you have 
an idea of the way things look here. We 
never even hear a bird sing. It sure is 
one joyless dump and I’d give anything for 
the sight of a real town again, with one real 
light shining out of a window at night, 
I’m a little hazy on what hell is like, but 
compared with war it must be a place 
where you sit with your feet on the mantel, 
smoking your pipe, and blowing the foam 
off a cold one. 

They are taking good care of us here, 
as we are getting plenty of chow, and 
tobacco is issued to us quite often. We 
sleep nearly all the time in dugouts now, 
as there is a chance there for the shrapnel 
to miss us. My bunkie and I have a nice 
modern apartment here,. four by six, 
decorated profusely with two blankets and 
a tomato-can, in which we wash—when 
we do wash. The. clay falls down ouw 
necks when we sleep and into our chow 
when we eat and the rain runs over the 
bunk when it pours, but we consider we've 
got some teepee. 


Strange adventures have befallen some 
of our men in France, especially after shell- 
shock. Many of their stories are agree- 
ably entertaining, while others send cold 
shivers down the back. Arthur C. Gardner, 
of Jerome, Ariz., tells of his strange ex- 
perience in a letter published in the 
Verdy Daily Copper News: 


Early in the morning of the first day 
in the hospital, a couple of red-headed 
woodpeckers started to build a nest in one 
ear and a circus band played weird, strange 
pieces in the other. It became oppressively 
hot. Things took on an ethereal, unnatural 
aspect. That night small sections of the 
Aurora Borealis chased each other in an 
unbroken cyele around and around the 
billet. On the second day, with the well- 
ordered precision of a vaudeville bill, the 
woodpeckers gave way to a trained quar- 
tet of lady boiler-makers and the band 
to a troupe of Swiss bell-ringers. Then an 
early winter set in—thunder and lightning 
and terrible blizzards followed in a tire 
some sequence. I rather imagine it was 
slight shell-shock and had it all charged up 
to Heinie, but the battalion doctor seemed 
anxious to argue the point; not that he was 
defending the Hun, but it was simply 
professional with him. 

Awfully nice chap, the doctor, not at all 
narrow-minded. He admitted very frank- 
ly that one was bound to tire of bands and 
strings of cow-bells in barber-shop harmony 
on a hot day, and he owned up to the three 
feet of snow outside the billet. Then he 
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The Cough that 
Spoiled the Party 


Hallowe’en. Surprise party. feet away. And then—a 
The guests are met, inelab- gurgle, a struggle, a cough 
orate costume, and stowed behind the curtain. Some- 
away behind drawn por- body giggles. Someone else 
tieres. S-s-s-sh! Here she _ says “Hush.”’ And then it’s 
comes. Everybody still. all off—she snatches back 
Wait till we get our masks the curtains—finds them 
on! The unsuspecting host- all unmasked—the surprise 
ess brushes by, not three is spoiled! 





























It isn’t fair to yourself or anybody else to go 
around coughing. The worst of it is, it’s so 
unnecessary. 

Smith Brothers S-B Cough Drops relieve cough- 
ing. And they often keep a cough from developing 
into a sore throat or cold. Keep a box in your 
pocket, another in your desk, another at home. 


Pure. Nodrugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten 
the stomach. 


- One placed in the mouth at bed-time will keep 
the breathing passages clear. 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeensie 
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held my hand a long time and after study. 
ing the life-line carefully told me that I was 
going on a long journey. Very capable 
man, this doctor, but I wondered how he 
knew. As a kid I had often walked in my 
sleep, but imagined I had outgrown it, 
But I couldn’t have walked very far, for 
when I woke up I was in an ambulance 
and stretcher which took me to a field 
ambulance-camp. There I met the finest 
major-doctor ever. He was so kindly and 
so paternal in his interest. I shall always 
remember him. He was not at all like my 
battalion doctor—no arguing about him. 
He suggested that I take on the rest- 
camp for a week and gave me a letter of 
introduction to some friends. 


Keeping up with the Boche retreat makes 
lively running for the American troops, 
Gordon Fairclough, a member of the 2d 
Battalion, Radio Corps, 15lst Field- 
Artillery, which has been chasing Germans 
in the general direction of Berlin, says they 
“sure do beat it, and beat it fast.” Ina 
letter to his parents in St. Paul, Minn, 
which appears in The Daily News of that 
city, he says: 


To give you an idea of how fast the 
enemy retreated. We pulled up to a place 
one night that was to be our headquarters. 
When we arrived there the infantry was so 
far ahead of us with the Germans before 
them that we traveled all that night to a 
new position. Pas mauvais, non? 

This wood that we had for our H. Q. 
was about two and a half kilometers 
from the front line. You notice I do not 
say ‘‘trenches.’”’ There were no trenches. 
The infantry fought in the wheat-fields, 
in woods, and on open ground. 

Later on, when we ‘advanced through 
these places where fighting had been heavy, 
the ground was literally strewn with 
dead Boches. I have never been so sick 
of seeing dead men in my life. You can’t 
imagine what it is to see everything 
wrecked—trees blown down—ground ripped 
up—dead horses and men lying around— 
it’s awful. 

When we set up in the woods it was 
comparatively quiet. No shells were land- 
ing very near—yet. The place had been a 
German artillery ‘“échelon,” or place 
where the horses are kept when the batter- 
ies are in position. The greatest of con- 
fusion prevailed in the place. They had 
left very hurriedly, leaving numerous 
articles of equipment. 

We pulled the radio wagon into a place 
under the trees and began to camouflage 
it. I was up on the seat putting a bough 
on the top when—Whe-e-e—the familiar 
whistle of an approaching shell greeted 
us. We all crouched down awaiting the 
inevitable, as we could tell by the song it 
sang that it was coming near. Plop! It 
proved to be a “dud,” landing three feet 
from the wagon. We all stood up, took 
off our tin hats, and sang the Doxology 
over, because if it had exploded I would 
no doubt be writing you from Base Hos- 
pital No. 1323. 

We put up the radio station on the 
outskirts of the wood; and had the receiv- 
ing apparatus in the small abri. This 
abri consisted of a six-foot trench covered 
with logs which the Germans had very 


kindly left for us. They evidently took 


eareful note of its exact location, because 
the second day we located in it we got a 
beautiful air-burst directly over the place, 
killing a man, two horses tied to near-by 





trees, and wounding two men. 
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That part of the woods seemed to be 
getting more than its share of shells, so 
we moved the P. C. (Poste de Commande, 
aterm we use which was adopted fromthe 
French and means the location of the com- 
manding officer) to another part about one 
kilometer distant. There we were very 
lucky, getting no shells; but we did get a 
visit from a Boche Gotha, or bombing 
plane. 

The first thing we generally do when 
we arrive at an open place is to dig our- 
selves in. We had dug a large hole and 
put the radio station in it. Well, nothing 
happened for a couple of days—shells 
went whistling merrily over our heads, 
but none decided to’ pay us a visit, or as 
you might say, “drop in on us.” 

One night, just after it had become dark, 
the Gotha came flying over. We canalways 
tell a bomber, as it is a larger and heavier 
plane than the observer or battle-plane and 
always flies at a low altitude. Some one 
saw it just before.she reached the: edge of 
the woods and yelled, ‘“ Duck, fellows; 
here’s a bomber.” 

You remember how I used to dive off 
the spring-board at Russell Beach? That's 
the way I got down in that hole, about 
five feet deep, with two or three fellows 
after me. She dropt three bombs on the 
road, which was used extensively. by 
caissons (hauling ammunition) very near 
us, but all was well. 





SALVATION-ARMY PIE AND PRAYERS 
AT THE FRONT 


“ HE Salvation Army recognizes that, 

to a hungry doughboy, pie is more 
potent than prayer,’’ says a writer in the 
New York Times; follows that 
powerful and, punchy pronouncement with 
brief the fact that ‘‘The 
American Salvation Army in France is 


and he 
mention of 


rapidly winning recruits—not with tam- 
bourine but the 
doughnut and the apple pie.”’ 

Since Dr. Cook lured his Eskimos to the 


and bass drum, with 


north pole by means of gumdrops, proper 
food rightly administered has never ac- 
complished greater miracles than it is 
working every day on the Western Front. 
ae “8S. A.” 
much warm, almost 


to go with it, says the 7'imes writer, and he 


not only supplies food, but 
‘“‘motherly,”’ affection 


quotes an authority at the front: 


“When it grows more mature the Sal- 
vation Army in France is going to be the 
‘big mother’ of the A. E. F., or I’m much 
mistaken,” said a certain American general 
“over there’’ in discussing the work being 
done for soldiers by the organization. 
“The reason they are becoming so popular,” 
he continued, ‘‘is that they treat every 
doughboy, rich or poor, rough or refined, 
as if they loved him. You have only to 
read the soldiers’ letters, as we do in cen- 
soring the mail, to realize how much the 
‘8S. A.’ has done for our lads, and is doing 
every day.” 

It has often been said that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach. 
So the Salvation Army workers feed first 
and pray afterward, and the system has 
had remarkable results in France. In one 
day, for example, two Salvation Army 
lassies, close to the Americam front, made 








1,500 doughnuts, 2,500 cookies; and 50: 


Brush 
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Teeth 


In This Way for a Week 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Watch the Film Go 


Dental science has obtained a new 
and better method of teeth cleaning. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
clinical tests, 


It is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And we offer you 
a One-Week tube to show its unique 
results. 


Its object is to end the film on 
teeth —the cause of most tooth 
troubles—that slimy film which gets 
into crevices and stays, and which 
resists the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors—not 


your teeth. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds food which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So that film is 
the great tooth destroyer. 


Old methods of tooth brushing fail 
to end film. That is why. brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. This new 
method does remove it, andjwe urge 
you to prove it by a simple one- 
week test. 


A New Dental Era 


Dental authorities have watched the 
Pepsodent action in thousands of cases. 
Years of proving show that this product 
marks a new dental era. 


It’ is based on pepsin, the digestant of 
albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then to 
constantly prevent its accumulation. 


Old methods for using pepsin were im- 
possible on teeth. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid which de- 
stroys enamel. 

But "modern science has discovered a 


harmless activating method. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. That 


method is employed in Pepsodent. And it 
solves the problem of this film as nothing 
else has done. 


The result is a dentifrice which, authori- 
ties say, must supersede the old kinds. 
You will know that when you try it. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste and watch results. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears 


Those results are essential to your 
teeth’s protection. You will want them 
always when you see them once. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 











Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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One-Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CoO. 
Dept. 175, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, II. 


Mail One -Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


Address 
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‘Ever-Ready 


Safety Razor 


HE ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor follows the flag of 

every allied nation. From the Alps to Siberia, from 
Belgium to Palestine, it is there,—the most handy, the 
most useful, the most indispensable part of the soldier’s 
and sailor’s personal equipment. 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades, 6 for 40c 


The harder your beard and the more tender your skin, the more you 
appreciate the keen smooth-shaving qualities of the Radio’ blades that 
come in each ‘Ever-Ready’ set. So/d the world over. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. . 


Complete 








pies, not including countless cups of 
coffee and cocoa. 

When one stops to consider that up to 
June 1 last there were only eighty Salva. 
tion Army workers in France the bulk of 
their accomplishment to date is littl 
short of miraculous. Already they hays 
erected twenty-four huts, twenty of which 
are in the exposed sections, where the 
doughnut-makers are constantly menaced 
by shell-fire. 

There are at present, or there were 
up to a very short time ago, fifty men and 
thirty women doing this Salvation Army 
work. The lassies have handed oy 
doughnuts and hot coffee to our boys 9» 
close to the firing-line that once the roof 
of their hut was blown off and she. 
splinters demolished the tables and other 
furniture. The inmates would have 
suffered the fate of the furniture had it 
not been for the American general ip 
charge at this point, who had made them 
take shelter in his own dugout. Whe 
the fire had subsided they returned to 
their hut, which they found a wreck. 

“Yes, the shelling does get.on my 
nerves, at times,’”’ confessed a red-haired 
“S. A.” lass, who served me a chunk of 
chocolate cake and a cup of coffee in an 
American sector only a few miles from 
the German lines, “but I always think 
how much worse it must be for the boys 
in the trenches. At times it frightens me 
when the concussion from shells jars our 
pans off the tables. Those pans make a 
terrible racket.. But what makes me 
hopping mad is when the jar of a shell 
spills our flour all over the floor of the 
hut! It’s a nuisance to clean up and it 
gets my goat!” 

There is one noble Salvation Army 
woman, well past fifty years of age, who 
has been under shell-fire many times, 
ministering to “‘her boys,”’ as she lovingly 
ealls them. She is ‘‘Mother Burdick,” 
from Dallas, Texas, and there is hardly 
a minute in the day when she is not 
busily darning socks, sewing on buttons, 
or mending caps for her khaki-clad family. 
She treats all the doughboys as if they were 
her own sons, and no shell can frighten 
her from a soldier’s sock once she has 
started darning it. 

Another picturesque ‘“‘S. A.”’ worker is 
Maj. John E. Atkins,. fifty-three, who is 
with the battalion of Maj.. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr. Major Atkins is the 
chaplain, and frequently holds religious 
services for the men in the trenches. He 
has been with the doughboys from the 
time they first entered the trenches and 
has come to be a sort of mascot to them. 
He is always optimistic and never preaches 
except when he is actually ‘‘on the job.” 
There are few men attached to the Amer- 
ican Army. who are better liked. ‘‘On- 
the-Job’’ Atkins, they call him. 

I spent an afternoon with Colond 
Barker, and he gave me a detailed account 
of the Army’s activities at the front. 
Colonel Barker is a middle-aged man of 
unassuming appearance, but he is a human 
dynamo in action and the possessor of 
executive ability which would have won 
success for him in any field of human 
endeavor. He has charge of all the 
Salvation Army property in the United 
States and has been a trusted officer in the 
army for twenty-six years. It was in 
San Francisco that he was first converted 
to the cause, and he has been stationed in 
Los Angeles, Boston,- and Buffalo. For 
twelve years he was in New York, looking 
after the executive and business side of the 
work, until he was selected bythe Com- 

mander of the Sal-ation Army to go # 
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Ten Thousand Footsteps 
You Could Have Saved 


E hear a greatsdeal about overhead.charges — but there isn’t 
much said about widerfoot expense. How much of it is there in 
your plant? How-much does footwork eat into your profits? How 


much man-power do you employ in toting, carrying and fetching, 
that cou/d be doing a man’s real work in production? Yesterday, one 
man alone took ten thousand footsteps that could have been saved by 








Lamsonizing your factory. 


Lamson Conveyors are the mechan- 
ical toters and carriers.--They-put a 
stop to footwork and ‘underfoot ex- 
pense. They reduce overhead 
charges. They collect and deliver 
parts from one machine room to 
another. They tote merchandise. 
They assemble orders and take the 
goods to the shipping room — and 
from there to truck or freight-car. 

Lamson Conveyofs take heavy cast- 
ings or fragile-china to the place that 
you want them to go. They can’t 
tire. ‘They never-lag. They can't 
make. mistakes. Lamson Conveyors 
operate with orderly, organized regu- 
larity. -Their route is direct. Noth- 
ing can divert them from their 
work. Their daily capacity is con- 
stant—and walls or floors can't stop 
them. 

They go through, while a man goes 


‘round. They make production flow 
smoothly and get the goods out of the 
works. The illustration pictures a 
Lamson Gravity Conveyor. It puts 
the right thing into the right hands 
at the right time. Its uses are almost 
countless. 

There's a Lamson Conveying 
method for every peculiar business, 
and made to fit regutrements. Perhaps 
you need only one Lamson method. 
It may be that you need a combina- 
tion. If you are using man-power 
for toting, for carrying, for pushing 
a hand-truck, a Lamson man can 
quickly show you how the Lamson 
Idea will make a daily saving that 
will mean much to you—in hard 
cash. He'll come at your call. If 
you prefer, send first for our concise 
Conveyor Book. We'll start it 
toward you quick-step. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCHES FVERYWHERE 

















Lamson Conveyors 
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Big Increase in Porcelain Efficiency 


Half Again as Much Resistance 
to Current When Heated 


In the high-speed, high-compression 
motors of today spark plugs must 
work in heat undreamed of a short 
time ago. 


Yet under intense heat the porcelain 
insulator that once worked perfectly, 
actually becomes a conductor of the 
electric current—fails to supply the 
explosive spark. 


But science has now more than 


kept pace. 


Experiment 3450 in the tenth year of 
unremitting original research work in 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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our porcelain laboratories has produced 
a porcelain with half again as much 
resistance to current when heated. 


Champion Dependability takes so long 
a step forward that it seems well nigh 
inconceivable that any future motor 
will ever again develop heat enough 
to threaten short-circuiting through 
the porcelain insulator. 


This greater dependability is yours if 
you merely take the pains to see that 
“Champion” is on the porcelain of your 
spark plugs as well as on the box. 
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France and organize the army’s forces for 
service at the front. 


Colonel Barker gives some account 
of the beginnings of Salvation Army work 
fn France, which followed upon his visit, 
fn July, 1917, to all of the American camps, 
at the request of General Pershing. The 
first hut was put up by 170 doughboys, 
who volunteered for the service. To 
quote the Salvation Army leader: 


“They carried it in sections from one 
end of the French town, in which they 
were billeted, to the other, and in six hours 
and twenty minutes they had erected the 
hut and were having a concert with a 
phonograph and piano when I arrived on 
the scene. During those first few months 
we put up, in all, seven huts. 

“We have, by the way, a supply of 
tents, sixty feet by twenty in size, which 
ean be erected in two hours. These tents 
follow the boys on the hike. Then, too, 
we have some smaller portable tents which 
the officers of the Salvation Army use as 
living quarters when they can not secure 
billets. 

“Almost at once the Salvation Army 
was recognized by the American military 
authorities in France as a militarized unit, 
and it has all the privileges and appurte- 
nances of such, subject to the army rules 
and regulations approved by the American 
authorities. 

“Tt didn’t take me long to realize that 
the influence of good women upon the 
soldiers was very great. Our lassies were 
permitted to work in the camps, and the 


results were so encouraging that other- 


organizations began to follow our lead. 
At present many of our lassies are busy 
in the camps and their willing services are 
constantly in demand. Our officers, men 
and: women, eat chow with the dough- 
boys, and many of our men are assigned 
to companies and draw regular rations 
with the men. 

“At the front-line trenches our men 
are now living in dugouts, where it is so 
dangerous that the lassies are no longer 
permitted to work there, altho they have 
done so in the past and are still willing to 
do so. The supplies for these men and 
for the army’s huts are sent at night by 
automobile-trucks. Often they are de- 
livered under heavy fire. 

‘‘Of course, we have religious meetings— 
meetings which interest the doughboys 
and occupy their attention. We never 
have paid entertainers for these meetings, 
but our huts at the front are always 
crowded and the lads seem to enjoy them. 
Our main idea is to keep them interested 
and entertained, because the monotony of 
a soldier’s life close to the front is ap- 
palling, and there must be something to 
take his thoughts away from himself and 
keep him in a wholesome and normal 
frame of mind. Our religion helps us to 
do right, think right, and live right, and 
without preaching we strive to make the 
doughboys see things from our point of 
view. I find this can be more easily ac- 
complished by approaching the men in the 
character of friend rather than preacher. 

“Our huts are recreation centers for 
large numbers of troops, and we try to 
make them as comfortable and as homelike 
as possible. There are tables, benches, and 
chairs, a piano, and perhaps a phonograph 
with a supply of records; writing materials, 
a library of books, current magazines and 
newspapers, and games for the boys, such 
as checkers, dominoes, and whatnot. We 
have canteens where chocolate, candies, 





and other sweets are sold at about cost. 
Coffee and cocoa are supplied in cold weather 
and cold temperance drinks in hot weather. 
Our lassies make pies, doughnuts, biscuit, 
and cookies, which we sell to the men at the 
lowest possible prices. And if a doughboy 
s ‘broke’ he needn’t be afraid to come 
around, for he can have whatever he 
wants on trust.” 

There was the case of a whole battalion 
of Americans who had not been paid for 
three months, due to some regrettable 
hitch. Uncomplimentary mention of this 
hitch, which seems to have had large 
ramifications, has turned up in various 
directions, but this particular battalion, to 
add to their troubles, had received notice 
that they were soon to go into the trenches. 

Trenches are bad enough, but trenches 
without funds for canteen supplies are 
worse. The Salvation Army, says Colonel 
Barker, literally “went to the front” for 
those soldiers: 

“Without any delay or ‘red tape’ we 
sent $5,000 worth of canteen supplies to 
these men and ‘jawboned’ the entire 
battalion. To ‘jawbone’ means, in the 
doughboy vernacular, ‘to trust.’ Nor did 
we have any reason to regret our prompt 
action, for these doughboys paid us every 
cent they owed just as soon as they re- 
ceived their money. Each man acted as 
his own bookkeeper and their accounts 
were straight as a string. 

“And here is another concrete illus- 
tration of what we are trying to do for the 
soldier: If the doughboy has a watch and 
the spring breaks or something else hap- 
pens to it, half the time he doesn’t know 
where to take it to be repaired—and 
watches are a necessity in war. He goes 
to a Salvation Army lass and tells her his 
plight, and she takes the watch, gives him 
a receipt for it, sends it to Paris, and later 
returns it in good order to the soldier, 
charging him only the actual cost of the 
repair and the postage. We try to be on 
hand in every emergency. 

“One of the most important branches 
of our work is the maintenance of field 
eanteens at night, where hot coffee and 
cocoa are served to the boys free of charge. 
These canteens are great comforts to units 
on their way to the front, or who are re- 
turning from the trenches, cold and tired. 
The hot drinks taste mighty good to men 
who have tramped through mud and often 
rain, and I can’t tell you how much they 
appreciate this small service. 

“The American soldiers, by the way, 
have the greatest admiration and respect 
for these hard-working ‘S. A.’ lassies and 
are chivalrous in their treatment of them. 
It is not an unusual sight to see the dough- 
boys helping them in their work about the 
huts. They carry water, chop wood, are 
always on hand when heavy boxes of sup- 
plies have to be moved, and do their best 
to help keep our huts clean and homelike. 
In every possible way they try to show their 
gratitude. 

“One of the things we try to do is to 
keep the graves of American soldiers 
decorated. Our workers lay flowers and 
flags with tender hands upon the mounds 
in lonely graveyards back of the devastated 
grounds. In the hospitals they write letters 
for the men who can’t do it themselves.” 

Thus Colonel Barker. And they are 
doing it—this little band, whose members 
are as ready with a substantial “handout” 
as they are with soul uplift. The sound of 
their hearty voices upraised in a good old- 
fashioned hymn has given many a weary 
doughboy a brief moment back at his own 
fireside and imbued him with new courage 
for the work that lAy before him. 
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From Kinnikinik 
to Edgeworth 


Larus & BroTuer Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been smoking a pipe for &7 Yang 
from the time of entering the U. Army, 
September, 1861. Served 4 lent a. during 
that time was stuck on “Kinnikinik.” 

Have smoked every good brand on the 
market since, and find nothing that suits my 
taste equal to the Edgeworth smoke. 

Yours trulv, 
(Signed) Pickens sstvasicnsne 
Present age 74 years, 2 months, 
From Kinnikinik to Edgeworth—57 years! 


It was a long journey. 
It sounds like a tale from 
some ancient tome. It's 
as if a man joined a car- 
avan at Kinnikinik, a 
city in the Far East, 
travelled for 57 years, 
and finally arrived at 
Edgeworth. He was a 
traveller rather 
than a man of 
words. He men- 
tioned no way- 
stations. 

As a matter of 
fact, many men 
make as long a 
journey as that 
from the tobacco 
they first like to the 
one they finally like. 

Most men are as finicky about the tobacco 
they smoke as a woman of taste is about 
selecting her hats. 

A pipe-smoker knows what kind of tobacco 
he wants—when he gets it. But usually he 
reaches it only through a long process of elim- 
ination. He smokes many kinds for a time. 
When at last he finds a tobacco that really sat- 
isfies him, nothing can pry him loose from it. 

He is so mightily pleased at his success in 
finding it that he wants others to use it. 

Every real man has his pet tobacco. He is 
generous with it. He may bea natural hoarder 
of other things, but to save you from wasting 
all the time he did hunting for it, he will give 
you a pipeful of ‘‘the best tobacco in the 
world.” 

Sometimes it is the best tobacco that you 
have ever smoked. Sometimes it isn’t. 

One’s judgment of pipe-tobacco is so wholly 
a matter of taste that one can only assume 
that another will like your favorite kind. 

Our favorite kind is Edgeworth. We make 
it and believe in it, and it has received rather 
wide approval, but we know better than to 
attempt to force it on you. 

At the same time, we believe in it enough 
to back it. We would like to learn what you 
think of it. 

Merely send us your address on a postcard 
together with that of the local dealer supply- 
ing you with tobacco, and we will mail to you 
generous samples of Edgeworth Tobacco in 
both forms—Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is made up of thin, 
moist slices pressed into cakes. A slice, rubbed 
between the hands, makesan average pipe-load. 

Edgeworth Ready- Rubbed comes ready for 
instant use. Pour it straight into your pipe. 

Edgeworth is put up in sizes convenient for 
all purchasers. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed in 
pocket-size packages sells for 15c; larger sizes, 
30c and 65c; tin humidor, $1.25; in glass jars, 
$1.30. Edgeworth Plug Slice costs 15c, 30c, 
65c and $1.20. 

For the free samples upon which we would 
like your judgment, address Larus & Brother 
Co., 5 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send you 
prepaid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen car- 
ton of any size of Pin ug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the jobber. 
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CORONA 


yo can do a lot of typing at the 
office, at home or even while travel- 
ing, if Corona is part of your personal 
equipment. Goodoffice help is scarce; 
and sturdy six-pound Corona bridges 
many a gap and provides effectual 
first aid in these days of high busi- 
ness pressure. Does standard typing, 
with carbon copies if you wish. 
Never obtrusive, always at call. A 
modern American institution with a 
big record of active service. 


Price $50, with case 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Groton, New York 

New York Chicago San Francisco 

Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Just drop blade in, turn handle. 

Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 

chine gives “heel and toe action,’’ 
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Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 274, Dayton, 0. 


What 5 : You ts Nation's Capital 


stamps or coin BS bring you the & Pathfinder 

rambaagton, the Boose oft ies is the | vecyecetrial ThePathénderisan mig aii newt published atthe Nation's 's 
lization; b center for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world an isthe 
made at made at this ool capital. The Pa Puthinder's truth and only the truth; nowinits 26th year. This paper fills the bill without 
gives you a clear, im- emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If te want to keep posted on what 
and correct diagnosis of public affairs .} i, going on in the world, at the least expense of time or money, this is your 
these strenuous, epoch- making days. means. If you want a paperin your home which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Kickers, Read This.—‘‘ De man dat’s 
always kickin’,’’ said Uncle Eben, “ ain’ 
got any real trouble on his mind. When 
real trouble comes you is ginerally too 
stunned to kick.” — Washington Star. 

Everybody’s Living Longer Now.— 
Average lifetime has been increased three 
years by sanitation and science; and the 
longevity of a suit of clothes has been 
increased three years by the war.—St, 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Ripened Judgment.—‘* Then we're 
engaged? ”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“* And I am the first girl you ever loved?” 

‘No, dear, but I’m harder to suit now 
than I used to be.’-—Kansas City Journal. 


Seares Off Tramps.—‘‘ Much bothered 
with tramps out your way?” 

“T was until I tacked up a sign on my 
gate.” 

“Ah! ‘ Beware of the dog,’ I suppose.” 

“Oh, no. Simply, ‘Farm help wanted.’ ” 
—Boston Transcript. 





Sorry She Was Married.—‘‘ And when 
you told him I was married,”’ said the girl 
who had jilted him, ‘“ did he seem to be 
sorry?” 

“Yes,”’ replied the other, “‘ he said he 
was very sorry—altho he didn’t know the 
man personally.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Major Tactics.— Crown Prince—‘‘Have 
you caused my proclamation announcing 
that this offensive will bring our victorious 
arms to Paris and the Channel ports to 
be read to all regiments? ”’ 

Aip—* Yes, Excellenz. 

“Then order out my ear, and drive 
to our new headquarters, thirty kilometers 
to the rear.’’—Life. 


” 


Discriminating.—Two political candi- 
dates were discussing the coming local 
election. 

“What did the audience say when you 
told them you had never paid a dollar for 
a vote? ”’ queried one. 

““A few cheered, but the majority 
seemed to lose interest,’’ returned the 
other.—Harper’s Magazine. 





Pardonable Pride.—‘‘I want you to 
publish these poems in book form,”’ said a 
seedy-looking man to the London publisher. 

PuBLIsHER—“ I'll look them over; but 
I can not promise to bring them out unless 
you have a well-known name.” 

Port—“ That’s all right. My name is 
known wherever the English language is 
spoken.” 

‘ Ah, indeed! What is your name!” 

‘John Smith.’’— Rochester Times. 


Retribution at Home.—While his mother 
was away on a visit Johnny didn’t say his 
prayers. Upon his mother’s return there 
was a reckoning. 

‘““Why didn’t you say your prayers, 
John? ” 

“‘ Well, you see, it was this way, ma: | 
forgot to say them the first night an’ 
nothin’ happened. ’N then I didn’t say 
them the next night an’ nothin’ happened, 
’n so I decided I wouldn’t ever say ‘em 
again if nothin’ never happened.” 

And then something happened. —wScran- 
ton Times. 
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At Quarantine.—E xaminina SuRGEON— 
“Have you any scars?” 

Rooxie Marine Appiicant—“ No, sir, 
put I have some ‘eigarets in my coat 
over there.”"—The Marine. 


Probably Meant Florida.—‘ So the doc- 
tor told you to go to a warmer climate. 
What was the nature of the trouble you 
consulted him about? ” 

“T went there to collect a bill.’”"—Boston 
Transcript. 





Dog’s Wonderful Bite.—‘‘ What has 
become of the greyhound you had?” 

“ Killed himself.” 

“ Really? ”’ 

“Yes, tried to catch a fly on the small 
of his back and miscalculated. Bit him- 
self in two.” —Tit-Bits. 





Greatness.—‘‘ Remember, son, Garfield 
drove mules on a tow-path and Lincoln 
spilt rails.”’ 

“T know, dad; but say, did any of 

these Presidents ever crank a cold motor 
in a blizzard for half an hour before he 
discovered that he didn’t have any gaso- 
line?.’’—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
What’s in a Name?—Tommy’s uncle 
asked him the name of May’s young man. 
“TJ call him April Showers,” replied 
Tommy. 

“ April Showers!” cried his astonished 
uncle. ‘“‘ Whatever makes you call him 
such a ridiculous name as that? ”’ 
“Because he brings May 
Tommy explained.— Tit-Bits. 


flowers,” 





Another War-Casualty.—‘‘ You don’t 
seem to feel so enthusiastic as usual about 
speech-making.”’ 

“Well,” answered Senator Sorghum, 
“times have changed and it isn’t so easy 
for a man in a silk hat and a frock-coat 
to stand out before a lot of men in khaki 
uniforms or overalls and assert that he is 
saving the country all by himself.”— 
Washington Star. 





and Behind.—‘‘One of my 
pupils,” says a Buffalo teacher, “‘ could 
not understand why I thought that the 
following paragraph from his composition 
n ‘A Hunting Adventure’ lacked anima- 
tion and effectiveness: ‘Pursued by the 
relentless hunter, the panting gazelle 
sprang from cliff to cliff. At last she 
could go no farther. Before her yawned 
the chasm, and behind her the hunter.’”’— 
Montreal Daily Star. 


Before 





Accepts His Advice.—Surrerer—“ I 
have a terrible toothache and want some- 
thing to eure it.” 

Frienp—‘ Now, you don’t need any 
medicine. I had toothache yesterday, and 
I went home and my loving wife kissed 
me and so consoled me that the pain soon 
passed away. Why don’t you try the 
trick? ”’ 

SurrereER— I think I will. Is your wife 
home now? ”’—Vancouver Daily Province. 





A Little of Both.—Aunt Nancy was 
Visiting an army camp and as she ap- 
proached some rookies were sitting on their 
heels and then rising to a standing posi- 
tion in perfect unison. 


“What are the boys doing now?” 
she asked. 
“Why, those are the setting-up exer- 


cises,’’ explained an obliging sergeant. 
“ Humph,” remarked auntie. ‘“‘ Looks 
to me more like settin’ down exercises.” 





—Indianapolis Star. 
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COFF EE -is the American fighter’s mainstay. He 
gets the best and drinks it by the pint. 


Every day 800,000 cups of Barrington Hall the 
Baker-ized Coffee are brewed and sent -overseas to 
the battle front in concentrated form. 


So, too, in your own home, this splendid coffee will 
make you fit to do your part. It costs no more per cup than 
ordinary coffee because it makes more cups per pound. 


If Barrington Hall is not sold by your grocer, send us 
his name and we will mail you a generous sample. 


Baker Importing Company 





New York 


124 Hudson Street 


244 North Second Street 
Minneapolis 


ton Hall 
offee 

















1000 C2252 


Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print from 
20 to 1000 copies of any hand- 
written, type written or ruled 
form, quickly and perfectly with a 


ROTOSPEED 
ENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Prints on any size, weight or 
kind of paper from a 3x5 
inch ruled index — to 
a8 x 16inch 
Sent on free rial with 
complete equipment for 
hand-written, ty pe- 
written and ruled 
work, 
Write for 
factory 
price and 
free trial offer. 











One Mode! The Retospeed Ca 
Low Factory Price “Sin tus 





THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy of Aix, France. Au- 
thorized translation. Thirty editions in fifteen years. Shows 
the way to success and happiness by proper as of the 
will, Will make life over for you. 12mo, cloth. $1.75; by mail, 
$1.87. Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





p Out” Renewal 
Link restores a blown Economy Fuse to its 
original efficiency. Economy Fuses protect 
electrical circuits of the U. S. Navy and 
leading powder and munitions plants. 
Order from your electrical dealer, 


in many of our i 
An inexpensive little “ 


Sole manufacturers of “ ARKLESS" — 

the Non-Reneweble Fuse with the 
100% Guaranteed Indicator.” 

- Economy Fuses ore also made in 
Canade at Montreal 
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THE WAR 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


October 2.—The Paris Matin announces 
that the Germans are evacuating Lille 
and that all means of transportation 
have been requisitioned to take away 
the booty. 

Paris reports St. Quentin in the hands 
of the French and that the troops haye 
also entered Moy. Good progress jg 
being made in the Argonne and to the 
west. Two thousand prisoners were 
taken between the Vesle and the Aisne, 

In admitting the loss of St. Quentin, an 
official Berlin statement says the Ger- 
man troops were withdrawn to positions 
in the rear. 

A dispatch from British Headquarters 
states that the whole of the Hinden- 
burg system below Bellicourt tunnel 
is now in British hands. 

British relieve an American contingent 
in an advanced position between Cam- 
brai and St. Quentin which had been 
surrounded by Germans for three days, 
The ground was strewn with German 
dead. 

General Pershing reports that the booty 
taken by our troops in the advance 
between the Meuse and the Argonne 
includes 120 guns of all calibers, 750 
trench-mortars, 300 machine guns, 100 
heavy tank-guns, thousands of artillery- 
shells, and a vast quantity of small- 
arms ammunition. 


ea ae October 3.—Paris reports that from Sep- 
ae 4 tember 10 to 30 the Allied armies in 
j France and Belgium captured 2,844 


> SP RO ee so eine oat Me Se | 
pen officers, 120,192 men, and more than 
ai es 6,000 machine guns. From July 15 to 
woe 3 September 30 the Allies have captured 
; 5,518 officers, 248,949 men, 3,069 can- 
: non, over 23,000 machine guns, and 
hundreds of mine-throwers. 


A French official report states that the 
gains made by the French armies oper- 
ating from St. Quentin to the Argonne 
have closed the only avenue of escape 

e for the Germans on the west side of the 

Now v eke) | B aete Does at! Argonne Forest and cleared the country 

* north and west of Reims. Over 2,800 
c= 7-4 -1-10)-1 we OR prisoners were captured. 

Of the original population of 56,000 in 

St. Quentin, wires an American corre- 
spondent, not an old man, woman, or 
child has been left by the Germans. 
Hale or sick, young and old have been 
carried away. 

London reports that British attacks have 
again shattered vital German defenses 
between St. Quentin and Cambrai. The 

ha- caused the fair edifice of a life’s hope Germans have lost heavily in futile 

tare arty yy are Ay EB 2 counter-attacks and many prisoners 
sided nature and warped development. Under this title ; LE were taken. In Flanders the Germans 
A Great Book by Dr. Paul Dubois y eibllity, you sust stop forgetting. The cul- have evacuated Armentiéres and Lens, 
toe, femoae French epecialiet on mental and nervous Sioesiap of o sesepaire seemany e Jacks both of which the British occupied. 
siders'the whole question of the need for restraining im. JSR) plished with ease, no matter what your British and Belgian troops have cap- 
jon ageler swf et » ee ee ie tured several villages in the neighbor- 
if . tal training that ensures results. W rite to- hood of Roulers. The number of 


effica s 
should read it carefully and apply it in the daily affairs 
of life. 1zmo, cloth, 50 cents net; il, 58 cents. | day for free booklet “‘How to Remember . be ; 

sien canicahies and protect yourself against disaster. prisoners taken by the British in the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York = ] Funk & Wagnalls Company.Dept. 217. New York St. Quentin fighting oe estimantell or 
During the week ending to-day 























the Allies captured 60,000 men and 
1,000 guns on the Western Front. 

A dispatch from French Headquarters 

states neem - — — 

: Me 3 ‘ The troops have advanced to the 

Fm hg equ por age a8 4 VQ F < - southern edge of the village of Mouron, 

old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.” i ne Eo Ne re closing the western exit from the Ar- 

Kills them all quickly — and they Be ee \ ad : : gonne Forest to the Germans. 
“Dont Die i louse” ¥ October 4.—London receives information 
t in the H ‘ Herbert of indications of an early German 


f* successfully wminetes 'S ; abandonment of the entire Belgian 
joe will eat. aré ‘y ire) tl : coast. Removal of guns from the 
London 8 Flanders coast has already begun. 
wove) et: - . The British make more progress _north- 
Sm Oki Lg, Mixture . east of St. Quentin and toward Lille. 


American troops join Gouraud’s army 
in strong thrust north of Somme-Py.. 








‘ES. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. 
, Originator of 
**Rough.On Rats’* 
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The Pierce-Arrow Car 


has a new engine 


HE Dual Valve Engine retains for the 

Pierce-Arrow Car all the advantages of 
the six-cylinder power plant, with so much 
additional power that the necessity of shift- 
ing gears is much reduced. The car will 
slow down to five miles an hour in traffic, 
mount any ordinary hill, speed up to seventy 
miles (if desired) without shifting from 
high gear. 

It offers more power, more speed, more 
comfort with less gasoline, without increased 
weight and less gear shifting. 

This new engine is the natural develop- 
ment of the constant aiming at greater com- 
fort. Power is comfort—power. and ease of 
its application. The Dual’ Valve Engine 
gives the Pierce-Arrow both. | 


Pierce-Arrow 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ONCE WHEN HE 
WAS TOLD TO PLAY 
AWHILE, HE DUG A 
HOLE IN THE GROUND-— 
HIS IDEA OF PLAY WAS 





THERE WERE SOMANY 
DUTIES CROWDED 
UPON W. L. DOUGLAS 
WHILE ““BOUND ouT”* 
THAT HE HAD VERY LITTLE 



























HOLDS ITS. SHAPE” 
00 $G 20 $722 & $§ 2° 


ou’ll never need to ask “‘ What is the price ?”’ when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 


price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


worth the price paid for them. 


tamping the price on every pair of F* quality of W.L. Douglas product is 
shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 years 
and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The 

one example of the constant endeavor smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
las to protect hiscustom- centres of America. They are made ina 
' well-equipped: factory at Brockton,Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 


































years shoes, the price that money can buy. The retail 
da to the time when W. L. prices are the same everywhere. They 
Dou: was a lad of seven, pegging cost no more in San Francisco than they 
shoes. do in New York. 













retail price is st d on the bott and the inside top facing. 
stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Por sale by 105 W. L. Dougias stores and over 9000 ident W. L. DOUGLAS 
Row to order shows throagh the mail, postage free 
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This Man Can Help You 


’ — 
3 To Earn’ a Fine Income 


Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for 
Sensitive Skins 


The New Up-to-date Cuticura Method 
























ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Three allegorical stories, by 
Leo Totstoy. Small r2mo, cloth, 64 es, illus- 
trated. 4oc net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Fonk & Wag- 

nalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


AviatorWants J 


Non-Shatterable 














How To Sell Goods 
Over the Counter 


He can al ways use a pair of these non-shatter- 

able goxgies recommended by U. 8. Army aud standardized by 
U.S. Navy, Write for Booklet of aviators’ experiences. Ge 
¥ 


SHORT ‘TALKS ON RET 
nating, easily read hints and helps 
your’ 

“v to 


faction, Money back if you want it. Order now for timely 






and 
alaable all who have occasion to sell goods.” 
rs ae Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
3 the art of modern salesmanship.” 
Philadelphia North American. 
88e. Almost 200 pages, cloth bound. 
COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























In the advance on the crest of Mont 
Blanc the Allies captured 3,09 
prisoners. 

Another dispatch states that the Amer. 
icans are astride the Kriemhilde ling 
the last organized defense system be. 
tween them and the Belgian border 
The Germans continue retreating in the 
Armentiéres sector. The British am 
now well to the east of Lens. 


October 5.—Paris reports that the Ger. 
man retreat before Gouraud’s Army 
is perceptibly quickening. Fort Bre 
mont is captured by the French troops, 

French and Americans make gains of 
two or three miles during an attack on 
a 30-mile front between the Menge 
River and the Monts of Champagne, 

Berthelot’s Army has crossed the Aisne 
Canal at new points and reaches the 
outskirts of Bermevicourt. In five 
days this army has captured 2,500 men 
and 31 cannon. 

General Haig reports the enemy giving 
up the high ground north of the wedge 
the British hold through the German 
defensive system. The British take 
La Terriére and a section of the Hin- 
denburg line and are across the Scheidt 
between Crevecourt and Le Catelet. 

Preceding their withdrawal, states a Parig 
dispatch, the Germans set fire to Douai 
and many villages near Cambrai. 

In the Belgian offensive, which began a 
week ago, 10,500 prisoners and 350 
guns were taken. The entire Flanders 
ridge was won in the first forty-eight 
hours. 


October 6.—An Amsterdam dispatch states 
that the Germans have removed their 
guns and coast defenses from Knocke 
and have fired the wharves and docks 
at Bruges. Work has been stopt at 
Zeebrugge and the entire garrison of 
Moerkerke has been withdrawn. 

The Franco-Americans under Gouraud 
make eight-mile gains near Reims, 
forcing the enemy to abandon power- 
ful. positions. On the British front 
an attack northeast of Arras resulted 
in the capture of Fresnoy. One thou- 
sand prisoners were taken in the fight- 
ing of October 5, when Beaurevoir 
and Montbrehain were captured. 

A dispatch from the Champagne front 
says the American advance has been 
easier. Four and a half miles have 
been gained from the starting point 
and up to this afternoon 1,700 prisoners, 
including forty-eight officers, have been 
captured. 


October 7.—Dispatches from the front 
note that the Americans have forced 
the enemy out of Chatel-Chehery, 
northwest of Apremont; Franco-Amer- 
ican troops have taken St. Etienne on 
the Arnes, and other forces penetrate 
Hauvince, north of the river. 

Berlin announces officially that General 
Pershing has begun a new attack on 
the fifteen-mile front between the 
Argonne Forest and the Meuse River. 

The French have captured Berry-au-Bac. 
Attacking northeast of rras_ the 
British take Oppy and Biache-St-Vaast. 
Laon in flames indicates that the Ger- 
mans intend soon to give the town up. 


October 8.—Three tremendous blows are 
dealt the foe in nee. British, 
French, and Americans tear away the 
last defenses of the Hindenburg line 
on a twenty-mile front between Cam- 
brai and St. Quentin, advancing an 
average distance of three miles, with a 
maximum penetration of five miles. 
General Pershing’s Army, including 
French units, assault on a seven- 
front east of the Meuse above- Verdun, 

ining two miles. Gouraud’s Army, 
in which many Americans are incor 
rated, attack on a front of four or 
five miles from Machaylt, north of St. 


Etienne, and advance two 
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IE You Please 


Weed Chains for 


Pneumatic Tires 





If we were ruled as the Hun rules, 
gasless Sundays would not have been 
requested—they would have been 
ordered, with dire penalties for dis- 
obedience. 


But we are not Huns—thank God! 
Here in America the people govern 
—reason rules. 


Given the facts, the American 
people think out their own answer. 


Prodigal use of gasoline threatens 
ashortage. The Fuel Administration 
summarily could have ordered us 
not to use gasoline on Sunday—and 
made us obey. 


Instead the fuel authorities asked 
us not to use our cars on Sunday, 
unless it was absolutely necessary. 


Voluntarily the American people 
made Sunday a gasless day. 
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In the same spirit—to the same 
end—that the Fuel. Administration 
asks you to conserve gasoline, we 
ask you to conserve Weed Chains. 


Prodigal use of Weed Chains— 
the unnecessary use of cars in bad 
road weather—means a shortage in 
Weed Chains. 


There must be no lack of power 
and traction for trucks and essential 
passenger cars. 


There must be no checking nor 
curtailing of transportation for win- 
the-war industries. 


You know chains are as necessary 
for traction, to insure safety on slip- 
pery pavements and muddy and 
snowy roads, as gasoline is neces- 
Sary to give the engine power. 


You know Weed Chains are the 
only chains that insure this traction 
and safety without cutting tires to 
pieces. 


“If You Please” 


To save gasoline I will stop my engine 
when I leave my car idle. 

To save my Weed Chains I will use 
my car in bad road weather only 
when necessity compels. 

If I use my car when roads are 


slippery I will not leave the garage 
without putting on my Weed Chains. 





Save Your Weed Chains 


as You Save Gasoline 


American Chain Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


To safeguard against accidents and 
repairs, I will put on my Weed 
Chains at the first drop of rain. 


To prolong the life of my Weed Chains 
I will take them off the moment the 
roads are safe; later I will make 
sure they are cleaned and dried. 


Solid Tires 





Weed Chains for 
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not “Verboten” 


You Are Asked to Subscribe to This Pledge: 
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One of hundreds of types of Hearse Bodies 
on standard Reo ‘‘ Speed Wagon"’ chassis. 
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on the same Reo chassis 
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OE EES 


The Famous Reo “Speed Wagon"’ 
—express with canopy top. 
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“Speed Wagon" ' 
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From A Hearse 
To 


A Hurry-Up Wagon 


THIS REO “SPEED WAGON” chassis is adaptable to that wide 
range of usefulness. 


THOUSANDS are already in use in high class funeral equipments 
while tens of thousands are serving in hundreds of different lines 
of commercial activity. 


THE PREFERENCE FOR REOS among funeral directors is 
significant too—for in no other class of business is a silent, 
smooth-running motor and an absolutely dependable chassis so 
essential. 


OF COURSE the greatest demand, by far, is for the two standard 
types of “Speed Wagons’’—the familiar Stake Body and the 
popular Canopy Covered Express. 


THESE TWO TYPES are adaptable to about seventy-five per cent 
of normal delivering and trucking. 


FOR CITY, SUBURBAN and rural use, these types are ideal. 


BUT WE DO SELL a large number of chasses equipped as shown 
below, with driver’s cab and heavy wood sills only. 


ON THESE SILLS you can mount any special type of body you 
may need or prefer for your own special seryice. 


AND YOU CAN SECURE, from your Reo distributor, dimensions 
and full data so that your special body may be made and ready 
to mount in the hour that your Reo is delivered to you. 


IN MANY CASES—in most cases in fact—the old body can be 
taken from your now obsolete horse-drawn truck and, with 
slight modifications, mounted on this Reo chassis. 


WHEN THAT IS DONE you can feel confident that you have the 
sturdiest, most consistent, most dependable motor truck it is 
possible to procure, 


FOR THE VERY WORDS Reo and Reliability are synonyms—~ 
and Reos have long been famous for their Low Upkeep. 


THE ONLY CONCERN you need have is—can you get a Reo? 


ONLY WAY is to see your Reo distributor at once, place your order 
and be in line for an early delivery. : 


TODAY won’t be a minute too soon. 
Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


Thie Reo was the first Motor Truck to be equipped with electric lights 
and self starter—one reason for its greater efficiency and fuel economy. 
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General Haig, with the aid of Americans 
captures Brancourt and Premont in an 
advance of three miles, taking many 
fortified farms and woods. The Allies 
are still moving forward everywhere. 
The American “lost” battalion in the 
Argonne Forest -is rescued virtually 
intact. 


Paris reports that the last shells fell 7 
er- 


Reims on October 4, when the 
mans retired over the hills to save the 
guns that fired the parting shots. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


October 2.—Amsterdam reports the arrival 


at the German frontier of the second 
Russian shipment of gold on account of 
war-indemnity. 


October 3.—The Prussian Upper House 


has rejected suffrage based on voca- 
tions and passed an equal direct suffrage 
measure, with the addition of an extra 
vote for persons over fifty years of age. 


German newspapers are showing anxiety 


about the situation on the Western 
Front. They see great peril in the 
present ‘‘decisive”’ battle. 

A dispatch from Vienna states that dur- 
ing a discussion of the peace question 
in the Austrian Chamber of Deputies 
the Socialists presented terms resem- 
bling those of President Wilson’s. 


The appointment of Prince Maximilian 


of Baden as German Imperial Chancel- 
lor is announced by Berlin newspapers. 


October 4:—Deputies Grober, Centrist, 


and Scheidemann, Majority Social- 
Democrat, have been appointed Secre- 
taries of State without portfolios in the 
Berlin Cabinet. 


London learns from official quarters 


that German residents of Sofia and 
Constantinople, including officers and 
their families, are leaving hastily and 
going through Roumania to Germany. 


Paris reports that the French Govern- 


ment has issued a solemn warning to 
Germany and her allies that the 
devastation of territory from which 
they retreat will be punished inexorably. 


October 5.—The Austro-Hungarian min- 


ister at Stockholm is charged to request 
the Swedish Government to transmit 
to President Wilson a proposal to con- 
clude a general armistice with him 
and his allies and start negotiations for 
peace without delay. 


A dispatch from Amsterdam reports that 


immediate suspension of hostilities has 
been proposed in the Reichstag by 
Prince Maximilian, the Imperial Ger- 
man Chancellor, and that plenipoten- 
tiaries be sént to a neutral place to 
discuss peace problems with repre- 
sentatives of the Entente Allies. 


October 6.—The Neueste Nachrichten, of 


Munich, says an indescribable panic 
broke out on the Berlin Stock Exchange 
on October 5, shipping and armament 
company shares being especially affected. 


Amsterdam forwards the text of Ger- 


many’s new peace note sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson through the Swiss Gov- 
ernment. It accepts the President’s 
program as set forth in speeches and 
messages to Congress as a ‘‘basis of 
discussion’’ and ‘‘requests the immedi- 
ate conclusion of an armistice on land 
and water and in the air.” 


A Berlin dispatch states that the Kaiser 


has issued a proclamation to the Ger- 
man Army and Navy in which, after 
announcing that the Macedonian front 
had crumbled, he states that, in ac- 
cord with his allies, ‘“‘I have resolved 
once more to offer peace to the enemy, 
but I will only extend my hand for an 
honorable peace.’ 


October 7. —It is re pions in Rome that the 


Vatican rejec uest from Austria 
that the Pope shoul undertake steps 
toward peace. 
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The Teuton. maneuver is denounced in 
the Senate at Washington and a reso- 
lution is introduced that before an 
armistice Germany must disband her 
Army, surrender her hee and all 
weapons, pay for all the damage she 

done, and give Alsace-Lorraine 
back to France. 

President Wilson is reported conferring 
with the Premiers of the Entente 
nations over the form of answer to be 
made to Germany’s peace proposals. 

The Italian Embassy at Washington 

ives out a dis atch from Rome 
eclaring that, realizing the danger of 
his position, the enemy has “decided 
to intensify his peace efforts in order 
to slacken the resistance of the Entente 
nations.” 

Amsterdam reports that excited crowds 
in Berlin are making the city reecho 
with shouts of ‘Peace has come!” 
and ‘“‘ Peace at last!”’ 

Another dispatch from Amsterdam states 
that Count Tisza, former Austrian 
Premier, declares the Dual Monarchy 
will give Italy patches of the Austrian 
territory she now ‘holds, grant au- 
tonomy to its own various races, and 
give part of Galicia to Poland. 


October 8.—A dispatch from Bern re- 
ports that the Kaiser, addressing the 
hige soldiers at Rufach, Alsace, late 
in September, said that neither the 
French nor the Americans can break 
through their front in Alsace-Lorraine, 
which would be ‘“‘defended by the last 
drop of our blood.” 

Replying to the German peace proposal 
through Secretary Lansing, President 
Wilson asks if the Imperial Government 
accepts the terms laid down in his ad- 
dress to Congress on January 8 and in 
later addresses, and ‘‘feels bound to 
say” that he could not propose an 
armistice to the Allied governments 
unless the forces of the Central Powers 
are withdrawn everywhere from in- 
vaded territory. He also asks the 
German Chancellor whether he repre- 
sents the people or the autocracy. 


THE BALKAN SITUATION 


October 2.—London_ reports that Servia 
is being evacuated by Bulgarian troops, 
who are returning to their own terri- 
tory. 

A semi-official Servian note says it is 
feared that the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment is arranging with the police 
authorities to excite peaceful Servians, 
Croatians, and Slovenes to revolt so 
that they may be imprisoned and 
their property confiscated. 

Two Roumanian leaders have arrived in 
Paris and state that as long as ten 
weeks ago the Germans were showing 
distrust of the Bulgarians by digging 
trenches along the whole length of the 
Danube. 


October 3.—The Austrian, War Office states 
that, owing to events on the Bulgarian 
front,. ‘‘we have withdrawn our divi- 
sions from Albania. Berat fell into 
the hands of the enemy without a fight. 

Rome reports that the Italians have 
started a great offensive in Albania. 
They have occupied Fieri and Berat, 
and ‘‘the enemy is fleeing.” 


October 4.—Paris dispatches state that, 
following up the Bulgarian evacuation, 
Greek troops continue to press into 
Bees Macedonia. 

penhagen receives a dispatch from 
Cpa stating that King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria abdicated October 3 in favor 
of Crown Prince Boris. 

A Servian official statement reports 
Austrian and German reenforcements 
repulsed and driven back toward the 
Turkish frontier. 


Cota 6.—London reports that Servian 
forces have entered Vranye, fifty miles 
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Infla med gums —the 


Sart of tooth-base | 


























of a building is 2 is — 
pendent upon its 
oundatigns, so are 
healthy teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums. 


Posh the gums to 
inflamed or 

flabbied and you weak 
en the foundation of the 
teeth. This condition is 
8 called Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). Loosening of 
teeth is a direct result. 
And spongy, recedir 
gums invite pabdel 
tooth-base decay. 
act, too, as so 
many doorways for the 
ee disease germs 
cause the fatal 

diseases of midlife. 


Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease) attacks four 
out of five le who 

And 


many under that age, 
— Its ong haem 
gums. So you 
Sioald look to your 
gums! Use Forhan’s, 
which positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea if used 
in time and used con 
sistently, It quickly 
i tender or 
bleeding gums. It 
makes the gumshard- 
ier and, > eavardlashy, 
gives to teeth the 
sound foundations 
they need. It also 
scientifically cleans 
the teeth which feel 
[a particularly smooth 
to the mawee ¢ after 
sing Forhan’ 


if wi piirin 


30c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 
FORHAN Co. 
196 6th Ave., N.Y. 


Send for 
Trial TubeFree 











FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





Must Sell Itself— 


For eighteen years the Acousticon has been 
making friends and enthusiastic well-wishers 
all over the world. 
Constant improvements each year have 
ee increased its reputation and now, 
th the new small earpiece, it is better, 
-~ B.. and less conspicuous than ever. 
re is no longer any need for you to hear 
imperfectly, for — to hear or being 
conspicuous in any 
Thousands of enthusiastic Acousticon users von 
the same happy smile as does Mr. Garrett Brown, 
wuene pie photo appears above, v~ we feel safe in monies 
every person Py is hard of hearing to accept with- 
out a penny of expense ond entirely at our risk the 


1918 Acousticon 


Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


An we ents ty shes give it a fair trial in your 
amid peniiior cnevets ings. ‘ 













we now have. Write for your FREE T 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Bldg., few Ye York 
Canadian-Offiee, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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Patricks Hold 
First Place 


for cold-resisting, “Bigzer than 
Weather,” all-wool warmth 
and comfort amon? people 
who love outdoors the whole 
year ‘round. The styles illus- 
trated at right are Nobby (for 
men), Standard (for boys) and 
Model No. 5613 (for women). 
















Patrick Susentene % or 

men, women an ys 

come in many weaves ping Patrick Label, whether 

and omens ~ eee 2 Ley my Mae = = ~ Rows 
quali — Patrick. eater, Cap, Stocking, Ro 

i at tis or Blanket, means that it is 

made of all pure wool. hats] 

for the new catalog. We will 

direct you to some -Brade 

ealer. 





















Patrick Socks of Pen 
Blankets sre unequalled wool, for Golfers, 
for great warmth with- Sportsmen, ete., are 
outbulk. Manyareshown building a wide re- 
in the Patrick Catalog. putation. 


While we are producing a large supply of Zoods for 

the Government. we have permitted to manu- 

facture a limited quantity for our dealers. 
supply is all in our dealers’ hands now. 


A Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills A 
1113 Maple Street Duluth, Minnesota 













































ME GYMRASTICS 
senses te the Ling System. By Prof. Anders Ts Bee Rees ore OF SEBO AL, AND ORTHO- 
Wits, 2D. This om eyunasies BSS Sem By Anders Wide, M.D. The oo. word on the principles and 


designed on strictly scientife principles, =e Pes applications of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics. 
ug: Third revised edition. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pages. eo Parad one 

> lh most able and practical one. 12mo, Cloth. | j,,ndred half-tone illustrations. $3.00, net; postpai 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW ‘YORE 








the Bag, and 
ie Baggage, 
t 


Vulcanized Fiber. 


We can’t put more wear into the brush, but proper care will help you get more wear 
out of it. Dribrush holders are 100% efficient in preventing shaving brush troubles. 


tt your Govier 8 cannot mat surely yx you, send us his name and 25c. and receive, postpaid, 


one of the fi t size for the average brush. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY (* *5,. °°), NEWARK, N. J. 
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northeast of Uskup, and taken several 
hundred prisoners. The enemy is fe. 
tiring in disorder. , 


October 7.—A Sofia dispatch to the ‘Berlin 
Tageblait says that Bulgaria notified 
the Central Powers on October 5 that 
they must quit Bulgarian territory 
within a month. 


London reports that Servian troops are 
pursuing the Austro-Germans north 
of Vranye in the direction of Nish and 
have captured 1,500 prisoners and 

} twelve guns. 


October 8.—Heavy fighting is reported in 
the Godilice Pass between Servians 
and Austrians, barring the road to Nish. 
The Servians capture Diep, Ridge on 
the Morava River, taking 2,000 pris- 

} oners, including a large continge ot of 

Germans. 





IN PALESTINE 


| October 2.—The British War Office an- 

} nounces that General Allenby’s forces 

occupied Damascus on October 1, 
wae: over 7,000 prisoners. 


London reports that Austra- 
lian wasn troops have captured a 
Turkish column northeast of Damaseus, 
securing 1,500 prisoners, two cannon, 
and forty machine guns. 

| Washington hears that, owing to the dis- 

aster In Palestine, the Turkish forees 

| 
| 





in Persia have been ordered to with- 
draw. It is also reported that the 
British will reoceupy Baku. 

From the start of his offensive on Sep- 
tember 18, states a London dispatch, 
Allenby has taken 71,000 men and 350 
guns, and King Hussein’s Arabs report 
8,000 additional prisoners. The cay- 
alry is clearing the country north of 
Damascus. 


October 8.—The British War Office re- 
ports that General Allenby’s cavalry 
oceupy Zahleh and Rayak, respec- 
tively, thirty-three and thirty miles 
northwest of Damascus. In the coastal 
area the enemy has evacuated Beirut 
and retired northward. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


October 2.—London reports the bombing 
of the Treves railway by the British 
independent air-force. 

French bombarding squadrons surprize 
gatherings of enemy aircraft in the 
region of Contreuves and Mont St. 
Martin. Ten enemy airplanes were 
destroyed and a balloon set on fire. 

In the course of the fighting over north- 
ern France and Belgium last week, 
states a London dispatch, British air- 
men destroyed 124 enemy machines, 
drove down forty-six out of control, and 
shot down thirty-four German kite 
balloons in flames. Ninety British ma- 
chines were reported missing. 

In the American attack west of the Meuse 
our aviators, says a dispatch from the 
front, brought down seven enemy ma- 
ehines in spite of unusual daring 
activity on the part of the German 
fliers. 

British and Italian airplanes cooperated 
with the Allied fleet during the bom- 
bardment of Durazzo. 





| THE WAR AT SEA 


October 3.—Premier Orlando makes the 
announcement in Rome that American, 
British, and Italian war-ships have 
destroyed the Austrian naval base and 
war-ships anchored at Durazzo. Ex- 
cept a slight injury to a British cruiser 


by a torpedo from an enemy submarine, 


no losses or damage were suffered by 

the Allied squadron. 
Washington announces that the Jampo, 
formerly a coast-guard cutter, but 
recently used in convoy service, was 
lost with all on board through a sub- 
marine attack off the —_— coast 
on September 26. 
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Wm. R. Phillips & 39,504 sq. ft. of 
2 Engineers Fenestra in 
an ontractors, j i lds 
, ieee this building. 
Bridgeport, (Be Ht Bullard Machine 
Conn. 4 - 2 = A 4 eas} j u Tool Company, 
ind teal = ae - as Bridgeport, Conn. 





oO” 
Man efficiency for manufacturing efficiency 


is demanded in Government Production. Light and Ventilation are primary 
requisites. Hence, the nation-wide use of Fenestra Solid Steel Windows in 
factories turning out Government work. The Bullard Machine Tool Com- 
pany is one of the plants so engaged. F. W. Post, of that company, writes: 


“‘We are firm believers in sunlight and sanitary shop conditions, which 
are only obtainable with large window areas and steel sash. On 
maintenance trips of inspection, I do not have to point to Fenestra.”’ 


Fenestra will materially aid you in solving your plant problems. Let us 
prove it. Detroit Steel Products Company, 4201 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit. 
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Executive offices of the American International i. 
building Corporation, at Hog Island, Pa., in which t 
toilets are all equipped with ONLI WON HYGIENE. 








]F we were to hang a pennant on 
our Factory for every institution 
serving the U.S. A. in which ONLIWON 
HYGIENE is aiding to guard the health of 
the workers, you would be unable to see 
a stick or stone of our enormous plant. 











is the combination of an interfolded package of sanitary toilet 
paper and a cabinet which protects each sheet from dust and 
germs, serves just two sheets at a time and prevents waste and 
littered floors. 


ONLIWON Toilet Paper is of. fine quality, but medium 
in price—made of highest grade materials—1,ooo soft, 
firm, full-sized sheets, cut and folded by machines—comes 
to you in a compact package, untouched and uncontami- 
nated, ready to insert in the cabinet. 


ONLIWON Cabinets are so simple that not a minute is 
required to insert the paper. They are attractive—very 
durable—nothing to get out of order—no knobs to turn 
or levers to press—no sharp corners to catch your clothing 
—they will not mar walls or woodwork—no new holes to 
bore—just replace your old unsightly fixtures—you can do 
it yourself, easily and quickly. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
1279 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of ONLIWON HYGIENE and ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS and TOWEL CABINETS 

















and Bow y o> Some B Fo. THE HEALTH-CARE OF THE BABY 
'y_ Paul Dubois, y m By Louis Fischer, M.D. Feeding, teething, bathing, 
FUNE & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE | cicthing. accidents, ckin di hed betta, ecdeles lover, 





diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, croup, colic, worms, 
tonsilitis. 12mo,cloth. 85 cents, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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Books Which Have Made 
MILLIONS 








Holley WHEN A NAIL WONT DO 
tha versus Josiah. By “Josiah Allen’s = 
Wife’ (Marietta Holley). Inimitably funny dis- 
cussions of the natural and supernat th, 

- pages. Profusely illustrated by Berton 
raley. $1. 50. 

Samantha in Europe. A screamingly funny 

narrativ: of a trip abroad. Large octavo, 714 

. pages. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Rich 

Cover Design. Cloth, $2.50; Half Leather, $4.00. 


See) SIGNET 


ee a, Lane Sire. Cloth. ~INK 
















Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave.,New York 











October 4.—Two enemy submarines shell 
the port of Cezimbra, eighteen miles 
south of Lisbon. The enemy fled 
when the shore guns replied. 


A dispatch from Rome states that 
American submarine chasers destroyed 
two enemy submarines during the bom- 
bardment of Durazzo. 

Washington dispatches say the evacu- 
ation of Zeebrugge and Ostend will not 
materially affect the submarine situa- 
tion. American and Allied naval offi- 
cers believe that the Belgian coast U- 
boat flotilla was senotianly put out of 
action when concrete-laden ships were 
sunk in their entrance by the British. 


Rome reports that enemy submarines 
have been effectively fought in the 
Mediterranean. The Italian Navy has 
reduced losses from a maximum of 
seventeen monthly to two. Admiral 
Del Bono declares the present situa- 
tion highly satisfactory. 

German submarines are again active off 
the Atlantic coast. An Italian freighter 
is torpedoed 300 miles off Sandy Hook. 
Two life-boats containing 21 men each 
are missing. 

AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 

October 1.—A dispatch from Archangel 
states that the Americans are holding. 
the farthest point reached by any of 
the Allied forces in the advance south- 
ward from the city. They are now 
within forty miles of Velsk, the Bols- 
hevik stronghold. 


October 3.—Stockholm reports the receipt 
of Petrograd dispatches dated Sep- 
tember 30, announcing that the Czecho- 
Slovaks have captured Kazan. The 
Maximalist newspapers bitterly repre- 
hend the Lettish soldiers who surren- 
dered to the Czechs after the fall of the 
city. 

October 4.—Washington reports that re- 
plies to Secretary Lansing’s note asking 
foreign nations for an expression of 
condemnation of the lawless element in 
Russia show that the civilized world is 
practically a unit in condemning the 
Bolsheviki. 

A dispatch from American headquarters 
on the Vaga River reports patrol en- 
counters nightly in the woods and hemp- 
fields and that the Americans are 
turning natives against the Bolsheviki. 


October 7.—Washingten reports that the 
immediate aims of the new Russian 
Government, formed at the convention 
at Ufa last month, include liberation 
of Russia from the power of the Bol- 
shevik Soviets, annihilation of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, restoration of 
treaties with the Allied nations, and 
continuation of the war against the 
German coalition. 

Representatives of the Siberian Govern- 
ment who have arrived in Norway to 
purchase large quantities of agricul- 
tural machinery state that 360,000 
tons of the grain harvest of 1917 are 
stored in the Omsk district. 

Stockholm receives a wireless dispatch 
from Moscow reporting that the Bol- 
shevik Government has declared its 
intention of adhering to the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty. 


FOREIGN 


October 2.—The London Standard learns 
on good authority that Turkey has 
made further indirect approaches to 
the Allies through financial channels 
which are being considered by the 
British War Cabinet. 

The British Admiralty announces that 
the tonnage of merchant vessels com- 
pleted in the United Kingdom during 
September amounted to 144,772, which 
is 20,000 tons in excess of the figures 
for August. 


October 3.—A dispatch from Paris states 





that the American Red Cross has given 
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$20,000 for the reestablishment of 
Belgian refugees in France in the lace- 
making industry. 


October 4.—A Budapest newspaper says 


the proclamation of the independence 


of Bohemia will be issued shortly. 


Madrid reports that King Alfonso is 
recovering from an attack of Spanish 
influenza. 

Paris is rejoicing over the capture of 
Lens, the coal fields long in German 
control holding out a prospect for 
winter cheer in France. 


October 8.—Zurich reports that the 
Turkish Cabinet has resigned and that 
the people in Constantinople are in 
revolt. 

A dispatch from Athens states that dele- 
gates from the government of Smyrna, 
Turkey, are expected in that city with 
an offer of peace to the Entente Powers. 


DOMESTIC 


October 2.—A Washington dispatch states 
that the American and Allied govern- 
ments are considering serving an ulti- 
matum to Germany, demanding the 
immediate abandonment of its practise 
of destroying Belgian and French towns 
after evacuating them and wiping out 
vineyards, on pain of Allied reprisals 
when we reach German soil. 


The Director-General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation reports that the 
epidemic of Spanish influenza has put 
10 per cent. of the shipyard workers in 
the Fall River district, Hog Island, and 
as far south as Baltimore, temporarily 
on the ineffective list and is seriously 
interfering with rapid ship-construction. 

The Shipping Board’s additional program 
contemplates the building of 210 steel 
and 244 wooden ships at an average 
cost of $1,000,000 each. 

The Federal woman-suffrage amendment, 
which failed in the Senate October 1 
by two votes less than the requisite 
two-thirds majority, is returned to the 
Senate calendar in position for future 
action. 

Regulations issued by the War Industries 
Board prescribe fixt prices for shoes. 
This is the first step in a general policy 
for price-control of clothing. 

Reports received at the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s office in Washington show that 
Spanish influenza prevails in forty-three 
States.. The Philadelphia Board of 
Health orders churches, theaters, 
schools, and all places of public assem- 
blage closed in the city. In Chicago the 
police have been ordered to arrest not 
only violators of the spitting ordinance, 
but every person found coughing or 
sneezing without using a handkerchief. 
The epidemic is reported waning in 
Boston. 


October 4.—A series of explosions wrecks 
the Gillespie shell-loading works at 
Morgan, N. J. The loss of life is esti- 
mated at one hundred workmen. 

Owing to the spread of Spanish influenza 
in New York, the Health Board issues a 
program of opening and closing hours 
for stores and offices to mitigate travel- 
congestion in the ‘‘rush hours.”’ Thea- 
ter hours are also curtailed. During the 
twenty-four hours ending at 10 a.m., 
1,695 new cases of the disease and 188 
of pneumonia were reported. The 
State Health Commissioner announces 
that $50,000 is immediately available 
for fighting the disease in the State, 


Washington reports that there are now 
1,800,000 American troops abroad. 

The American Defense Society sends 
letters to all branches of the organiza- 
tion warning them against the new 
German propaganda and urging them 

to oppose with all their influence any 

peace except one based on the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Cen 


D 
powers 
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Pains, Callouses | 
or Cramps ' : 


There? 


Are Your Feet Tired and 
Painful at Night? 


The finger points to the locatio 


Arch—a_ very important 
part of the foot structure 
providing flexibility, a 
toe action and 
gracefulness of 
carriage. 


When this 
arch weakens and one 
or more of the bones are 
depressed, unequal pres- 
sureis produced, theweight 
is unevenly distributed, caus- 
ing a burning sensation, cal- 
louses, tender spots, contracted 
toes and a cramp-like pain 
known -as Morton’s Toe or ‘~ 
Metatarsalgia,whichfrequently ” 
extends into the limbs. The 
foot widens and spreads over the shoe, the 
small and great toe joints: become inflamed 
and enlarged—bodily fatigue and nervousness result. 


For this condition Dr. Scholl's Anterior Metatarsal Arch Sup- 
ports are especially designed to reach the vital spot and give imme- 
diate relief and comfort. They support the weakened parts, 
remove the abnormal pressure and assist nature in effecting a 


permanent correction. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


are scientifically constructed to bring quick relief and 
correct the cause of tired, aching feet, bunions, wea 
ankles, broken-down arches, flat foot, over-lapping toes, 
enlarged toe joints, corns, callouses, etc. 

The heavy strain thrown upon the feet by war activities 
is readily overcome and the feet made comfortable and 
efficient through the use of these simple, effective devices. 


An Expert Will Fit You 


Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Appliances and Remedies can be purchased at 
leading shoe and department stores where a foot expert will fit you with the 
proper appliance; also stylish, comfortable, easy shoes. These experts have stud- 
ied foot anatomy and Practipedics, the science of giving foot comfort. They are 
rendering a distinct service to your community and deserve your patronage. 

Valuable Booklet Free. “The Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, 
recognized foot authority, will be sent free upon request. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., 219R Schiller St., Chicago 
Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in the World 
New York Toronto London 
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Why put up with these disagreeable conditions day after day? 
miss appointments? Get your car out of storage and drive it this winter. 
mobile was made for 12 months’ service. 


For Quick “Getting There’ Install the 


Coal-Burning, 
Self-Regulating, 
Safe, 
Hot-Water 
Heating System 


TheCarDelayed and You, Inside, 
Miss Your Appointment. 





READY-TO-SET-UP 
A Patented System for 1- to 10-car Garages 
It includes a positive te 


Why continually 
An auto- 


Approved by 
Fire Underwriters, 
Insurance Men 
and 
Fire Chiefs 


it if n heat the coldest 





weatlfer. Pipes and connections cut to “Gt —e h 


that a 
d nod di | a —any 





handy man can set up WASCO in a few hours. Burns only a few cents’ worth a coal a 4 
WASCO is also ideal Sa ys one-floor buildings, such as offices, stores, warehouses, 


The self-: 





etc. W is used in G 


WRITE FOR wee HANDSOME CATALOG 


Gives experiences fe man Users in all page of the country. Describes 
System for | 


and illustrates the 


W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. COo., INC., 253 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Originators of Special Heating System for Garages 


DEALERS: Write f clusive territory’ ition and selling helps. Quick deli 
i I Jens Gay, Philadelphia, Chicege tod Renae Gy. 
Stocks carried b; y Distributors in other big cities. 





& 


CJ: 


; ‘ : . 
WASCO 2-car System. This Heater and one radiator make a W4SCO |-car System. 


- to 10-car private garages. 





















ROYAL MAILS 


NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM LLOYD 
(JOINT SERVICE) 


SPLENDID STEAMERS — Sailings frequently from San 
Francisco to Java via Honolulu, Nagasaki (Yokohama, Manila, 
yyy ty ond 


; E. Burnett 7 Battery Place, New York 
ed - ear Market St., San Francisco 


How Long Will You Live? 


This is a supremely important ques- 

tion, the answer to which depends, in 

the main, on your manner of living. 
HOW TO LIVE 


by Professor Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, M.D., of the Life Extension Institute, with 
a Foreword ‘by William Howard Taft, points out 
the way to rational living along modern, scientific 
lines, It is a great book that will add years to 
your life if y ape | followed. Buy itand study 
and a. me will be long in the land. 
T. McCormack, Secretary 
of the Sue Board of Health of Kentucky, 
HAS JUST BOUGHT TWELVE COPIES. 
| PERE EE 


= giving his order he writes: “Will you “Ee ouch 
° to Live, 
each member of the Board? Every man 
ind woman in the United States who desires to be healthy 
poe _ long, s ‘amiliar with its conten: 
Here is an YOU afford to ignore Nie 
itmo, Caoth. $1.00; by mail $1.12. Mailed on receipt of price 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


































@ Cultured women to rep- 
® resent us in the sale of the 


Wante 


New International Encyclopaedia. Extensively 
Name present employment and 


adverti 
give references. Previous experience not neces- 
sary. Fixed amount advanced weekly. Address 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
A handy book for office or home which answers simply and 
practically all puzzling grammar questions. By mail, 93 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 




















WINTER CAMPS and SCHOOLS 


ANY parents are seeking informa- 
tion about healthful and instructive 
places for boys and girls of various ages 
and development, who for some reason 
cannot attend public or private schools. 




























It is very simple to reach a conclusion 
with the assistance of THE DiGEsT. 
Write to us or send direct for descriptive 
announcements of Camps and Schools 
with out-of-door facilities the year round, 
which appear in 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
















Delmonico’s, one of the world’s famous 
restaurants, passed into the hands of 
receivers because of inability to 
claims of three creditors totaling $799, 

The American supply service, states a 
dispatch from France, overtopped its 


August record by 10 per cent. Ameri- 
can ports handled a daily average of 
25,808 tons of freight. 


October 5.—Renewed explosions occur at 
the Gillespie shell-loading plant, in 
New Jersey, the country for miles 
around being bombarded by bursting 
projectiles. — and South Amboy 
are wrecked and 60,000 persons flee 
from adjacent towns. Windows ar 
shattered in New York and traffic 
on the bridges and tubes running under- 
neath the rivers suspended for several 
hours in the afternoon. Estimates of 
the number of victims of the explosions 
range from 50 to 200 dead and several 
hundred injured. The property loss 
exceeds $18,000,000. 


October 5.—Six hospitals are comman- 
deered in New York City to establish 
wards for the exclusive treatment of 
influenza victims. All public gathering 
places are closed in Cincinnati, and 
other cities East and West are ordering 
churches, schools, and saloons closed. 

October 6.—New orders barring German 
alien women from entering restricted 
district zones go into effect in New 
York. 

Operatives of the Department of Justice 
are searching for two enemy aliens who 
fled from South Amboy on the night 
of the first explosion at the shell-load- 
ing works at Morgan. 


October 7.—In the decreasing number of 
eases of Spanish influenza New York 
health department officials see indica- 
tions that the peak of the epidemic has 
been passed. During the last twenty- 
four hours 1,588 cases were reported. 
In south Jersey and Pennsylvania the 
disease continues to spread. Boston 
reports that it is apparently under 
control in Massachusetts. 

Five big tobacco firms and fourteen in- 
dividuals of New York City are in- 
dicted by the Federal grand jury for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust 
and Wilson Tariff laws. 


October 8.—The Perth Amboy Council of 
Defense passes a resolution declaring 
that the disaster at the Gillespie shell- 
loading works was due to faulty con- 
struction and incompetent manage- 
ment, and registering ‘‘its emphatic 
protest against the reconstruction and 
operation of the works under the 
conditions which made the disaster 
possible.”’ 

The Ordnance Department asks the House 
Appropriations Committee to add $1,- 

,000,000 to its estimates of $2,667,- 
000,000 to carry out the Department’s 
part of the enlarged army program, 
making a total appropriation of $3,- 
767,000,000. 

The Shipping Board announces that 
American shipyards established another 
world’s record in September by de- 
livering seventy-four vessels, of 362,635 
dead-weight tons. One vessel of 6,695 
tons was received on the contract 
awarded to Japanese yards. 

Spanish influenza takes a sudden jump 
in New York City, 2,503 new cases 
and 282 of pneumonia being reported. 
The smaller moving-picture houses are 
ordered to exclude every child under 
twelve years of age and provide con- 
‘tinuous ventilation during all per- 
formances. 

The New York State Industrial Com- 
mission reports that five per cent. more 
workers were employed in industrial 
activities in the State during August 
than in the corresponding month of 
1917. Aggregate wages in August 
were thirty-six per cent. greater than a 
year ago. 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


Frequently special conditions give new 
significance to old facts. And now is the 
time when conditions give added’ impor- 
tance to the long established economy 
facts of the Franklin Car—a steady day- 
by-day delivery of 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline— 
instead of the usual 10 


10.000 miles to the set of tires— 
instead of the usual 5,000 


For when the Nation is geared to 
tremendous effort, the aid of an efficient 
automobile can do much to bring about 
the vitally necessary economy of gasoline 
and tires. 


The simple Franklin facts speak for 
themselves. 


If all cars were as efficient as the 
Franklin, on the basis of its daily per- 
formance, the automobile owners of the 
country would save this year 400,000,000 
gallons of gasoline and would cut their 
tire bills $192,000,000. 


‘And the Present-Day Standard of Motor Car Service 


For sixteen years the Franklin Car has 
delivered an economy consistently ahead 
of the times. Besides this performance 
in the hands of owners, it has won every 
prominent official economy test ever held. 


Moreover, the Franklin depreciates 
50% slower than the average car—an 
important fact today when conditions 
demand that motor cars give longer 
service than ever before. 


Its ability to render this remarkable 
economy and long life is due to en- 
gineering principles involving the sim- 
plicity of Direct Air Cooling, Light 
Weight and Resilient Construction, as 
opposed to water cooling, heavy weight 
and rigid construction. 


The Franklin Car delivers a war-time 
motoring service simply because the 
Franklin Company has held true to the 
principle that the main object in owning 
an automobile is transportation, with the 
greatest comfort, safety and reliability— 
at the least expense. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Orders for Franklin Cars for post-war delivery will 


be filled in the order of 


ir receipt by our dealers. 


“You can tell a real patriot by the way he works—Full-time work by both employers and wage earners will win the war.’’—W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 
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Conserve Help 
Many business concerns have lost 
a large number of their employees 
thru the war. Doubtless you have. 
You may release more and at the 
same time perform a patriotic duty 
by using a central organization that 
will supply you with complete de- 
pendable information in practically 
every line of business. 
Babson’s Re wi 
all such employees thet you pt ty 
reo or rwise. Write us about 
eS = neg us tell you what we 
for your line. 
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HOW STOCK MARKET AVERAGES 
HAVE VARIED IN TWO YEARS 


N the subjoined diagram, taken from the 
New York Times Annalist, the narrow 
black line shows the closing average prices 
of fifty stocks, half industrials and half 
railroads, at the dates indicated in the 
upper margin. The wider black area 
shows the high and low average prices of 
the twenty-five industrials included in the 
fifty and the white area the corresponding 
figures for the twenty-five rails. The 
lines begin at a time when Germany was 
suffering severely from her failure at 
Verdun and from losses in men and terri- 
tory from the great Allied Somme offensive. 
The subsequent rapid decline (November 
to February) embraces the period of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s sensational peace offen- 










or luck. Recognize that all action i 
followed by equai reaction. Work with é 
= inite policy on fundamental statis- 


When you write, address Dept. G-9 of 


Passarae s es Catton Organization 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
siete itetenes of its Character in the World 
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Subscriptions 
and Service 
, asin past campaigns, to 


prepared. 
take your Liberty Loan subscription on the 
Partial Payment Plan—monthly instalments. 


Consult us in regard to your present hold- 


Send for Booklet H-9 
“Your Liberty Rond” 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
Broadway, N-Y. 
























methods. 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
First mortgaze loans of $200 and np 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
71.$25Certificatesof Deposits alsoforsaving investors, 
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Craining for Authorship 


Howtowrite, what to write, # 













Dr.Esenwein 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. 
“One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupii received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 





and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 


your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


ing, Versification,, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


‘Real teaching. 


di. 






















We publish 


















ly g Our courses. 
The Writer's Library. We also publish The 


Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the hterary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


The Home 
Devt.74. 
as ESTAGLISHED 1697 ‘ 

us ts os a a 


ield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1904 





art of self-expression. Make J 


Courses in Short-Story Writ-. 


Writing, etc., taught person- | 










sive, followed a few weeks later by Ger- 
many’s intensified submarine warfare. The 
lowest point of all (December, 1917) was 


Oct 


reached after Germany’s successful counter- 
thrust for Cambrai, her “‘ peace offensive” 
with the Bolsheviki at Brest-Litovsk, and 
the taking over of our railroads by the 
Government. The low prices that have 
since persisted have in large measure been 
due to the tremendous demands on capital 
made by war-industries, income-tax pay- 
ments, and Liberty Loan purchases. Not 
even Foch’s victories have been able to 
remove this influence in keeping stocks at 
low prices. 


BUSINESS ON THE GREAT BARGE 
CANAL 


Now that the New York Barge Canal, 
from Buffalo to the Hudson River, with 
branches to Lake Champlain, Lake On- 
tario, and the ‘Finger Lakes,” has been 
in operation for a few months, some of the 
data to hand are interesting as showing 
what may result for future operations. 
Traffic has been increasing rapidly, and 
State officials say everything points to big 
results during the remainder of the season. 
New boats are arriving in Buffalo almost 
daily. Boats are loaded in Buffalo with 
grain and return immediately to the sea- 
board. Occasionally, besides grain, they 
take on copper and flour. These boats 
have a carrying cargo capacity of 500 











tons each. Grain arriving in Buffalo js 
immediately transferred to the barges by 
floating elevators. A 10,000-ton steamer 
has been loaded in one day at Duluth for 
Buffalo, and many transactions are re 
ported for smaller cargoes. Tonnage has 
been in great demand at Lake Michigan 
ports. It is expected that barges will be 
kept busy on the canal for the remainder 
of the season. 

Complaints have been made that the 
canal in certain sections is not deep enough 
to enable the deepest draft barges to pass 
without grinding the bottom. In reply to 
a question as to when the canal would be 
completed to its full depth of twelve feet for 
its entire length, State Engineer Frank M. 
Williams recently replied: 

“The channel construction should be 
entirely completed by next spring. All of 
the terminals, however, will not be fully 
equipped and in operation on that date, 
altho most of them may be in fairly usable 


shape. As soon as sections of the canal 
are finished by the State Engineer, they 
are turned over to the Superintendent of 
Public Works for operation and main- 
tenance. It will be necessary for that 
department to remove such slides as may 
occur and also to dredge such silt as may be 
deposited. Not many sections of the 
canal, however, are subject to slides and 
these will be greatly reduced in extent as 
time passes and the canal banks are found 
to have taken their natural angle of re 
pose. Inasmuch as a large portion of the 
canal lies in the beds of natural streams, 
bars are bound to occasionally form at 
the entrances of tributary streams, pat- 
ticularly at times of exceptional flood. 
These, of course, must be removed.” 


INTEREST RATES AFTER THE WAR 


Predictions have been made that the end 
of the war will see a world-wide demand 
for capital that will bring about a sharp 
increase in interest rates. Writers have 
assumed that as there will be a rush by 
European nations to incur new obligations 
to finance the work of reconstruction and 
to refund maturing issues, this result must 
necessarily follow. Other opinion, however, 


has noted that as this war is unlike any 
other, historical precedents may not gov- 
ern conditions in 1919 or 1920 and so the 
world may experience different results. A 
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JiffyJau 


A Fruity, 'Economical, 
Ready-Sweetened 
Dessert 


Fruit Flavors 
in Vials 
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A Bottle in 
Each Package 


Loganberry 


Loganberry—the Favorite Berry Flavor 


Dessert Molds With It 


(See the Gift Offers Made Below) 


The two favorite flavors in Jiffy-Jell are Loganberry 
and Pineapple. And these offers are made to induce 
you to try them. 


The flavors are made from the fresh ripe fruit. They 
come sealed in glass vials—a bottle in each package—so 
the fresh-fruit flavor keeps. 


The flavors are highly concentrated. Half a ripe 
pineapple, for instance, is used to flavor a single Jiffy- 
Jell dessert. So these delightful dainties have a wealth 
of fruity taste. 


The Queen Dessert 


Jiffy-Jell is queen of gelatine desserts. 
with rare-grade gelatine by 
the greatest of gelatine ex- 
perts. 


All its fruit flavors are 
made from fruit. All are con- 
densed, so the flavor is abun- 
dant. All come in liquid form 
—in glass—so they keep their 
fragrant freshness. 


It is made 


Style 6 


















for 25 Conts |S 








Style 5 
Aluminum Dessert Molds—Large and Small 
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These things are true of no other dessert. See what 
these features mean to you in the finest of our flavors. 


No Sugar—No Flour 

Jiffy-Jell desserts come ready-sweetened. They bring 
to you quick, luscious, fruity desserts without using sugar 
or flour. 

They are very economical. A single package of Jiffy- 
Jell serves six people in mold form. If you whip it, it 
serves twelve. 

Jiffy-Jell in lime-fruit flavor makes tart, green salad 
jell. Mix in cooked or uncooked vegetables—left-overs 
will do. 

Mint Jiffy-Jell makes an instant garnish jell, rich in 

fresh-mint flavor. 


Today we ask you to try 
Loganberry and Pineapple— 
our two finest dessert flavors. 
They will be a revelation. If 
J you getthem from your grocer, 
and at once, any mold offer is 
open to you. Cut out the 
offers so you won’t forget. 


Style 4 




















F 
10 Flavors Mold Offers " oo M | U Thi C | 
2 Vial Buy from your grocer two packages | al $ 1S oupon | 
in Glass Vials | of jiffy-Jell, Loganberry and Pineapple When You Buy Jiffy-Jell From Your Grocer | 
One in Each Package flavors. Then send this coupon to us. | i 
Mint Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— [| RA A ay pgtagee of Suty- | 
For Mint Jell and we will mail you three individual J * ~ 
Lime dessert molds as we picture. Saas at Gana | 
For Salad Jell Il send I t | 
. Or enclose 20c and we will send six ’ ; 
Raspberry molds—enough to serve a full package | MAA - 5 _ —onae - pm mail me the | 
pone Of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c per set. ff 
Seuwherry Or enclose 16 cost of mailing only | Write plainiy— [State Molds Wanted) | 
Pinea i —and we will send your choice of sive full. address. | 
ft these larger aluminum molds, valued I a Relay Fa eles 4 
rg se at 50c each. f i 
For . Pint Dessert Mold, heart-shaped. I Address t ieabiacatiier E 
Also Coffee Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. : Be sure you get iffy-Jell, with package like picture. Nothing else has true-fruit t 
Flavor Or 6-Portion Vegetable Salad Mold. J flavors in vi e will mail assorted individual molds or the heart-shaped pint 
Two Packages, Or 6-Portion Fruit Salad Mold. ae otherwise req Mail coupon to tM I 
Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin ' 
- 
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Ne ee 
You don’t know 


what pencil per- 
fection is until 


you try 
ENUS 





R easy 
writing, 
sketching, or 
draughting, 
choose from these 
1'7 superb Venus de- 


grees: 


Softest 


6B—sB—4B! 
'3B—2B 
Medium 
B—HB—F—H 
Hard 
2H—3H—4H—5H 
Very Hard 
6H—7H—8H—9H 
14¢ OFFER 
Send 14c. in stamps for 3 trial 
they > VENUS? 
regularly at ou dealer. 
* 
American Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 


oe 


A High School Course 
In Two Years (22° 79" 


™ home. Here is a 
thorough, complete, and simplified high school 
yt you can nents ep youn, iced all col- 
ge ance r treme > pa: mem- 
bers of the faculties of u aid cocoate 
Write for booklet. 
our booklet and full particulars. 
ever. Write today—now. 


|_ American School of Correspondence, Dept. H2407E, Chicago, U. S. A. 


ARSIF AL és. dacis's'ats 


Cloth, 40 cents. 
PUNK & mney op Beh emi, New York 


Balfour, Viviani, and. Joffre 


Just published under this title a complete 
their 
Sono na 








Send your name and address for 
No obligations what- 














and public utterances 
in America, as well as those of the I 
Be and Russian Commissioners, from 
April to June, 1917, together with a descrip- 
tion of the arrival and recente of the ‘Asser 
ad on in ee as collected — = 
accounts by 
Francis W. yp Fog Edkor Ror of Great E, Epochs in 
American History, 
This timely beck, which fe contains de- 
ccorded to the 
distinguished visitors in various cities, serves 
aroused in this country at the time of their 
coming and to preserve for reference the 
eloquent addresses made by them upon this 


As a guide to the aims and ideals of the va- 
rious a! nations, as ——— their repre- 
sentatives, this volume be found of great 
practical service. 
12mo, Cloth, 1.50 net; by mail, $1.68 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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writer in the New York Times Annalist has 
been reminded of ‘‘a number of interesting 
precedents suggesting what may happen 
when peace is made.” With the over- 
throw of Napoleon at Waterloo, one of the 
most destructive series of wars in history 
came to an end and governmental borrow- 
ing “‘was on an enormous scale, but, 
despite this, money became easy.”” British 
3 per cent. consols rose from 60 to 90 during 
the period from 1815 to 1824, and Great 
Britain “‘refunded large amounts of debt 
on more favorable terms.’”’ The Franco- 
Prussian War destroyed wealth amounting 
to more than $4,000,000,000, “‘but the 
average price of consols was only 2 per cent. 
lower in 1871 than in 1869. The Bank of 
England’s discount rate fell from 4.10 per 
cent. in 1872 to 2.61 per cent. in 1876. 
The losses in our own Civil War approx- 
imated $5,000,000,000, and just before the 
close the United States paid 6 per cent >n 
long-term borrowings and 7 per cent. or 
temporary loans. By 1868 the money rate 
was down to 2.10 per cent.”’ 


THE RAILROADS AFTER THE WAR 


Railroad company officers, “‘ with deep- 
ening conviction that the country will 
refuse to make another great experiment 
in the economics of transportation amid all 
the other problems of post-bellum read- 
justment,” as The Wall Street Journal 
remarks, are preparing to offer a definite 
program of railroad regulation when the 
war isover. With these plans as yet in the 
earliest stage and subject to modification 
as long as Federal control lasts, the 
present guiding principle is ‘“‘to evolve a 
treatment of the program which will pre- 
serve what was valuable in the old régime, 
incorporate with it every sound and bene- 
ficial practise developed under Federal 
control, and incidentally eliminate such of 
the ancient faults as may have survived the 
centralized control of the war- period.” 
Long before there was any definite prospect 
that the United States would enter the war, 
a committee of railroad executives ‘had 
framed what they regarded as a progressive 
treatment of the railroad problem.” It 
was known chiefly for its proposal to “‘do 
away with the jurisdiction of the State 
commissions, over-rates, security issues, 
and operating practises, and to amplify the 
Federal jurisdiction over these subjects,” 
it being almost everywhere conceded now 
that the State commissions “‘ have been per- 
manently relegated to purely police powers 
over interstate railroads and their com- 
merce.” The writer adds: 


“Two other features of the same plan | 


were Federal incorporation, with authority 
Santen in the national commission to 
late security issues, and regional con- 
sol idations of roads. The latter idea had 
not been worked out in detail but was 
expected to eliminate the financially weak 
companies or to join them up with stronger 
organizations and so to simplify the financ- 
ing of all roads as well as rate-making. 
“The kind and degree of consolidation 
which should follow the war is a question 
on. which opinions in railroad circles still 
differ widely. Some railroad officers hold 
that consolidated regional railroads are not 
a necessity and that natural consolidations, 
as when the facilities of one road extend or 
complement those of another, will suffice 
for an indefinite time to come. Where the 
financially weak roads can not advanta- 
fern become parts of a larger system, they 
they can. be reorganized by them- 
selves on some basis of peoperty valuation. 
That having been done, their subsequent 
financing would be comparatively simple, 
especially if a change had then come over 
ay spirit of the rate-making powers, as it 
appears likely to do.” 








STOP That 
Radiator Leak 


With Liquid 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


“Look for the Sunburst on the Can”’ 


Soldering is unnecessary! You can save 
that $10 to $25 repair charges, save dis- 
mantling of your radiator, make a posi- 
tive repair in 5 to 10 minutes, by simply 
pouring a can of Radiator Neverleak 
into the water in your radiator, that’s 
all! You don’t even have to drain the 
water off. 


Mends Cracked Water Jackets 


Radiator Neverleak mends the leak any- 
where in cooling system, even cracked 
water jackets. It is guaranteed to satisfy 
or money refunded. It positively will not 
clog or interfere with the cooling system, 


Ford size can, 50c. Larger size, 75c. 


Carry a can as regular equipment. At 
all dealers or sent direct. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
398 Ellicott Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


“<The WUOSO NAA People ”’ 


Utany LANGUAGES 8 LISTENING 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 














at home bythe Cortina Phone- § 
Method equipment. Free Trial 


Endorsed by 


in your home. 
Booklet 


leading Universities. 
free. Easy payments. 


CORTINA ACADEMY, Suite 2191, 12 E. 46th Street, N. ¥. 
Sponish-french-English-Italian 


is liable to happen to 
A n y Cc Cc i d e n t anyone— perhaps your 
dearest friend. Preparedness—knowing what Yo do 
ull the doctor comes—may save the life of that friend. 
Get “Emergency Notes,” Dr. Butler’s book, and be 
prepared. Cloth, 50 cents postpaid, from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 




















The Electric Safety Razor makes shaving 


a pleasure. Blades vibrating 7200 times a 
minute cuts the beard smoothly and with- 
out slightest pull or irritation—feels like a 
gentle massage. Can be used with or 
without electric current. All users of the 


LEK-TRO-SHAV 
speak well of it. 


A barber says: ‘“‘Have shaved for years, and have 
never used any qhaving device near its equ 
A home user says: “It does not pull on the beard and 
there is no cmarting after the shave.” 
Another: ‘‘The Lek-Tro-Shav Safety Razor gives the 
easiest, smoothest shave ever. A pull is impossible 
Another: “The most pleasing shave I’ve ever had in 
my life. Shaves my face closer than I used toshave, but 
there is no after irritation or ill effects as I usually get 
from another razor.” 
No. 1—Made for use from light socket. 
INo. 2—Made for use from dry battery. 
PRICE $10.00 prepaid to any place 
Write for illustrated cisculer describing the Lek-Tro- 
Shav Safety Razor fully. 


VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 


Department 121 OMAHA, NEBR. 
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EASY CHAIR 
col decide concerning the curren: 
Phot of words the Funk & ¥ Wagnalle Shull New Sunaatl Disses 


Sie 


Readers will won bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“A. P.,” Jersey City, N. J.—*Can you give me 
beletiy the wypening of the words cafard and 
massif, * emai have noted recently in the news- 


papers 

Cafard is a French word which designates ‘‘(1) A 
hypocrite; a Pharisee. (2) A telltale, as in a 
school: one who tattles, minding every one’s 
business but his own. (3) [Slang] The moon: a 
nickname given to it by thieves because when it 
shines it prevents their operations.”’ Massif is 
also a French word which was taken over into 
English in the sixteenth century. Geologically 
a massif is: ‘‘(1)The dominant, central mass of a 
mountain ridge more or less defined by longi- 
tudinal or transverse valleys. (2) A diastrophic 
block, or any isolated central dependent mass.” 

According to the latest edition of Cassell’s New 
French-English Dictionary (1905) the word 
designates, among other things, “‘a group, clump, 
cluster (of trees, flowers); grove; solid mass, 
group (of masonry).’’ Agriculturally the word is 
used to designate a thickly wooded hillside—that 
is, a region in which the woodland completely ob- 
secures the views of what is beyond—and it seems 
to be in this sense of the word that it has been 
used in the newspapers. 

Geographically massif is used to define a group 
of hills clustered, more or less symmetrically, 
around a central point, hence the hilly region of 
central France is known as the “ Massif Central.” 
This section embraces that part of France which 
lies between latitude 44 degrees and 46 degrees 
north, and longitude 0 degree 45 minutes and 4 
degrees 47 minutes east of Greenwich. Of this 
region the Massifs of Cantal, of Sancy, and of the 
Banne d’Ordanche, of which the altitude is, 
roughly, 8,300 feet, form part and are supple- 
mented by eleven hilly districts known as the 
(1) Monts de la Marche, (2) Monts du Limousin, 
(3) Monts d'Auvergne, (4) Monts d’Aubrac, 
(5) Monts du Charolais, (6) Monts du Beaujolais, 
(7) Monts du Lyonnais, (8) Monts du Forez, (9) 
Monts du Livardois, (10) Monts du Vivarais, and 
(11) Monts de la Margeride. 

In arboriculture massif designates a special 
plan of planting trees in which the height attained 
by the different varieties plays an important part. 

“C. M. A.,” Baltimore, Md.—* Please give the 
correct pronunciations aS persiflage, massage, 
garage, badinage, and tap 

Persiflage, adden as in get, i as in 
police, a as in art, zh as z as in azure. Massage, 
ma” sazh’—a’s as in art, zh as in azure. There 
are some persons who prefer mas’ij—a as in fat, 
i as in habit. Garage, ga’’razh’'—a as in artistic, 
@ as in art, zh as z in azure. In the cant of the 
stable gar’ij is used: a as in fat, i as in habit. 
Badinage, ba’'di’nazh’—a as in artistic, i as in 
police, @ as in art, z as in azure; or bad’i-nij—a as 
in fat, i’s asin habit. Tapis, te’pis or ta”pi’—e 
as in they, i as in is or a as in artistic and i as in 
police, 

“E. A. H.,” West Orange, N. J.—* Does the 
word whereabouts take @ singular or ae | rer 
Is ‘His whereabouts was unknown’ 

The singular form whereabout may be aie in 
Shakespeare's ‘“‘ Macbeth” (act ii, sc. 1) in Words- 
worth’s “Evening Voluntaries” (vii), and else- 
where. Nowadays, the word whereabouts, altho 
plural in form, is commonly used as a singular. 
“Husband and wife disappeared; their where- 
abouts is a mystery.” Therefore, according to 
modern practise, the sentence you give is correct. 


“M. F. E.,” Hanover. .-— Kindly tell 
me if there is any authority for pronoun 
biography as if the first ble were spell 


There is not. The i is diphthongal as in 
“isle,”* 


* Hamakua; Main Hawaii.— 
ie ae ee eens am of 








correctly 
Secure something. Sometimes it is used redundantly ; 
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Provide your boy or girl 
with an emergency fund 






The men and women who are going 
.overseas on the Great Crusade deserve 
_ every possible provision for their wel- 
fare. Would it not add to their com- 
fort and feeling of security to have a 
little sum in safe and convenient form 
for use in an emergency? Would 
it not add to your peace of mind 
to supply them with such a fund? 


A.B. A. ==. Cheques 


‘are the safest, handiest "travel and emergency money." They car? 
‘be used only after the rightful owner has countersigned them, and 
they are accepted like cash in all countries of the Allies and 
neutrals to pay for goods and services. They are of convenient 
denominations and are issued in a neat, handy pocket case. Before 
your boy or girl sails take him or her to any bank and obtain an 
assortment of $10, $20, $50 and $100 Cheques. The holder must 
sign the Cheques and should be present when they are purchased. 
'lf your bank is not prepared to sell you "A. B.A." Cheques, apply to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York City 








































Yale Door Closers 
complete the door 


You can’t fail to pull the door open. 


How many times-do you fail to push 
it closed? 


Knobs on doors are accepted con- 
veniences for pulling doors open. 
You insist on having them. 


Yale Door Closers on doors: are 

accepted devices for closing doors 

that have beén pulled open. They. 

control: ‘them quickly, without the 

slam, always, positively. 

They keep out drafts and dust, promoting your 

comfort and health, conserving warm 

Yale Door Closers may be had in proper size 

and finish for every type door in your house. 
They are one of the famous Yale products : 


Yale Night Latches, Padlocks, Builders’ 
Hardware, Cabinet Locks and Chain Blocks 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City (re 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
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‘When You Build—Build Well 


Use those products that have proven 
their worth by the test of time. For 


the roof and siding of your home use 


“RITE-GRADE Inspect 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


“‘Nature’s Imperishable Covering’’ 


They are officially inspected for size, grain, grade, 
thickness and selection of material. All shingles 
bearing this mark are guaranteed service- 

able shingles. 


Write for Booklet of Home Building Suggestions 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass’n 
428 Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 











as, “He has got it’’; the simpler form, “He has 
it” is preferable. ‘‘We have got to do it,” while 
emphatic, is less so than ‘“‘we must do it.” () 
Both words are in good use, and the matter of 
use or preference is purely one of personal choice, 


“Pp. A.,” Mount Vernon, N. Y.—‘“I have 
recently seen the word caterpillar oto to 
human beings, and also noted the use o Paw. 
pillar’ as a verb, as in the sentence ‘ 
compelled to caterpillar the tage = 4 os 
shipments.’ What can you tell me about these 
uses? 


Away back in Latimer’s time (1552) a cater- 
pillar was ‘“‘a rapacious or extortionate person” 
(Standard Dictionary, s. v.). The worthy Lati- 
mer described ‘‘the children of this worlde as 
covetous persons, extorcioners, oppressours, cater- 
pillers, userers.”’ 

Now, as “the infinitive has to a great extent the 
construction of a noun" (Fernald “English 
Grammar Simplified,”” p. 82) and as ‘‘ the English 
language often uses one part of speech with the 
construction of another—a noun as an adjective, 
an adjective as a noun,” etc. (Ibidem, “A Work- 
ing Grammar] of] the English Language,”’ p. vi), 
the construction “to caterpillar’? may be taken to 
mean “to extort.”” As used in the sentence cited 
above, ‘‘to caterpillar the postage,”’ the meaning 
is that the postage will be added to the cost of 
purchase of goods in future. 

To Phillips, Milton’s nephew, the caterpillers 
were “‘envious persons, that do mischief without 
any provocation”’ (1658), but Stephen Gosson, the 
noted opposer of the movies of his time (1579), 
classified these persons by name in the title of his 
famous “Schoole of Abuse, Conteining a Plesaunt 
Inuective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Iesters, 
and such like Caterpillers of a Commonwealth.” 

In provincial England, notably in Herefordshire, 
the verb “‘ to caterpillar”’ is used to-day and means 
“to torment, plague, or render helpless.”” There 
such an expression as ‘“‘I was never so caterpillared 
in my life,’’ is in frequent use. 


“G. C.,”" Eatonton, Ga.—‘ Please give me the 
correct pronunc iation and meaning of the word 
Schrecklichkeit.” 


Schrecklichkeit is a German word and is pro- 
nounced shrek’lih-kait—sh as in ship, e as in get, 
i asin hit, h as ch in loch, and ai as in aisle. The 
word means “ Frightfulness, dreadfulness, terrible- 
ness.”” 
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COLORADO SPRINGS -MANITO 
_At the Foot of Pikes Peak.” 

Here, where mountain meets plain, where mineral 

springs bubble forth from Nature’s great labora- 

tory, where picturesque mountain scenery is easy q 

of access, and where mild winter climate invig- 


orates—Manitou invites you to partake 
of the upbuilding rest and recreation 

that you need in these strenuous 
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can do it if you get a copy of this remarkable book and yourself 


this 350-page volume, and i ¢s all yours for one dollar. 





wise investing, compound interest tables, and practical hints for saving in the 
home, the office, the factory and the farm. WATKINS GLEN 













FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 




















of Europe. 


buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 
tions Wanted, and $1,000,000in prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch for free opinion as to 
patentability. Our four Guide books free. 
Patents advertised free. Mig Fs Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. 





PROTECT YOUR INVENTIONS. I help 
you market them. Expert advice and The 
Truth About Patents free. 

J. REANEY KELLY 
912F Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 
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KAISERS and KINGS MEN AND WOMEN- Become independent. 
Own Your Business, experience unnecessary, 


selling our $6,000 accident death, $30 acci- 


—used to tempt Americans __| dent, $25 sick weekly benefits. $10.50 yearly, 


half amounts $5.50. Guaranteed steady income 


abroad to the famous cures from renewals. $25 0,000 deposited insurance 
But—never dept. Registration Dept. L, Newark, N. J. 
again! Americans KNOW 
now that American “‘cures”’ CASH for diamonds, old gold, silver, plati- 





num and dental gold. We Pay up to $35.00 





~ for American ills, and espe- per set for old false teeth. Don’t matter if 
How To Get Rich cially for that fine, high- | pike, \llsend casp by requrn mailand wil 
—by following a plan clearly explained in “The Book of Thrift,” eye ged Toes bo 7 ve a Dept. F,'2007 8. sth St Phila, Pa 
the new guide to financial success by T. D. MacGREcor. You but better for Americans. |wWANTED IMMEDIATELY — Men— 


Women, 18 or over. $100 Month. Thou- 


adopt its plan of saving and investing. and, in this connection— sands U.S. Government War Positions open. 


Write immediately for free list. Franklin 





All the wisdom of genuine thrift is packed within the covers of THE G LE N SPRINGS Institute Dept, W lit, Rochester, i 


you see and meet the real Brit- 


The Book of Thrift |/™fowatscsucr’ |, IN LONDON TOWN” 


and How to Save and What to Do With Your Savings Its waters and expert treat- | ish character and get alongside of 
Mr. MacGanoon has been as much editor a euthor ia that he hee brought ne ped all the — a — Johnny Bull. a mg 

set down in most interesting and practical form the best results nal. and curative advan- mith hasaccess everywhere. Reac 
Siok romney’ Dat the lense yaleatte of the book's Gweaty chapters is that com- tages of the Spas abroad. | his book if you have been to Lon- 
taining helpful quotations from the lips of one hundred and sixty-eight success- Its “Cure” will rest and j[don. It will please you. Read it 
ful men and women of every age and clime. Other features of the book of build up and make new | if you haven’t been—it’s next best 
inestinebte value ave the true stories of cuccats though Systematic suring nad your “Human Machine.” |to going. Brim full of truth. 


new vorx | COPiously illustrated. $1.50 net. 
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the Principle is the Same 


It is a common error to suppose that there 
is some mysterious difference in the work an 
anti-friction bearing has to do in one vehicle 
as against another, requiring radical changes 
in design and type. 


As a matter of fact, the job of the bearings 
is exactly the same at every bearing point 
whether it happens to be in a tourjng car, 
limousine, tractor, truck or other self-pro- 
pelled vehicle. 


The principal purpose of every bearing is 
to resist heavy pressure—constantly changing 
in force and direction—without 
wearing out and entailing expense 
for repair and replacement. A 
second purpose is to keep im- 
portant moving parts always in 
correct relation to one another 
and thus to prevent an added 
and often greater expenditure. 


Therefore, the tapered design 
which enables the Timken Bear- 
ing to resist any combination 





of vertical and horizontal pressures from any 
direction, and which permits adjustment for 
wear as soon as wear is apparent is adaptable 
to any point of service in any vehicle. 


Timken Bearings differ in size and in the 
exact degree of taper according to the size 
and type of vehicle, and the particular point 
of installation, but the principle of design and 
the quality of material and workmanship are 
identical in all. 


The principle applies to any possible situa- 
tion, and Timken engineers have the practical 
knowledge, gained by thousands 
df installations in every type of 
automotive vehicle since the in- 
dustry began. 


It has logically followed that 
where Timken Bearings have 
been installed they have never 
failed to give a record of supe- 
rior durability both for them- 
selves and for the parts they 
protect. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


IMKREN 


BEARINGS 


FOR MOTOR CAR, TRUCK & TRACTOR 
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Downey Shipbuilding C tion 
Shooters Island, N. ¥. APM covered 






| Yes-but with Steel lneulaied 
against Corrosion — tht is, with 









Corrugated Roofing and Siding 


You would cover all your structures against corrosion by (1) asphalt, (2) asbestos 


. f and (3) a tough waterproof envelope. The 
with corrugated steel on account o asphalt seals and protects the steel from 


its lightness and strength, were it fumes and moisture. The chemically inert 
not for the rapid CORROSION of asbestos seals and protects the asphalt 
steel as ordinarily used. Now it is from mechanical abrasion, light and 
possible for you to use this ideal heat. The rubber-like waterproofing 


eS Sere ee protects the combination against 
material ane to cimnins external mechanical injury. 


drawback, even though conditions Asbestos Protected Metal 
may involve sulphurous gases, acid comes in standard size 
fumes, alkalies and salt water sheets, red or black, and 


never needs painting. 
dampness. Fully described. in 


The answer is ASBESTOS PRO- _ Bulletin 5525 sent 
TECTED METAL-—steel insulated an request. 


A Aspromet/()) Company 
= ox. Pittsbu Asbes gh,Us LAL, si 

y Sa 
i Dock House, Billiter St, London 


2122 





























This shows 
how we make 
APM—the cor- 
rugated roofing 
sheet used. on» the 
plant shown above 
Downey Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Shooters 
Island, N. Y. 









































The outer part of 
SparOak is firm, heavy 


next the pulley is Spartan 
leather, giving the maxi- 
mum grip on the pulley. 


The side of SparOak 


© Note the amma 

















selected, special oak 
tanned center stock. 





That bruising drive! 


Another belt is tough as an anvil, but it 
slips and leaks power. Or, perhaps, it is a 
case of tight and loose pulleys, or pulley 
flanges, or step-cones, or continual shifting, or 
some other heavy duty. 


A constant trouble 
maker—you find one belt that has the 
pulley-grip to stand high speed and fluctu- 
ating loads, but it hasn't the stamina for 
long service. 








Belting 


special oak tanned from the finest quality 
of heavy-center stock. The combination 
gives a belt that not only grips the pulley 
at high speed with fluctuating load — but 
stands the mauling of hard service condi- 
tions. Drives that were driving foremen 
gray-haired, behave themselves when equipped 
with SparOak. If there’s such a drive in 
your plant, don’t delay a minute in learning 
about SparOak. For a whole class of belt- 
ing dilemmas it’s the answer. 


We have just prepared a book for you 
on Standardization in Belting. It describes 
the character and applications of SparOak, 
and the others of our Standardized Series. 


Try SparOak — that double service belt. 
Its pulley service is Graton & Knight 
Spartan Leather—the highest frictional value 
ever attained in belting. The outside is 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties 
B hes and Distrib in all Principal Cities 





GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 


/GRATON 
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Williams | 
Wick & Easy 
Shaving } 
fowder 





. * > 2 
Williams | [-— 
SHAVING 














Send 20c. in stamps for trial sizes of the four 
forms shown here. Then decide which you 
prefer. Or send 6c. in stamps for any one. 
The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glasto=bury, Conn. 
After the shave or the bath you will enjoy the 
comforting touch of Williams’ -Talc Powder. 
Send 4c. for a trial size of the perfume you 
prefer—Violet, Carnation, English Lilac or Rose. 
oe 


yh como, taal 


| Williams ' 

L TalcPowder THERE is comfort at both ends. Comfort at the holder end 
ee cael : because of the firm, metal grip for the fingers—a grip that never 
loosens or wabbles. Comfort at the business end because of 
the wonderfully softening, soothing, lasting lather that paves 
the way for a smooth shave and leaves the skin cool and 
refreshed. Ask for Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick. 


You cannot ask for anything better. 











